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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'T'HE concluding Paper of this Work contains 
a very genuine account of the origin of the 
Mirror, of which the Lounger was a con- 
tinuation. The Members of that Society in 
Edinburgh^ in which such a Publication was 
first thought of| and by which the Mirror and 
Lounger were afterwards carried on, were Mr. 
R. CuUen^ Mr. M^Leod Bannatyne^ Mr* Geo. 
Pgilvyf Mr, jliex, Abercromby^ and Mr. W. Craig^ 
Advocates^ (the two last of whom have been 
since appointed Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland,) Mr. Geo* Home^ one of the princi- 
pal Clerks of that Court, and Mr. /f. Mackenzie 
of the Exchequer at Edinburgh. Of these Mr. 
Ogilvy, though with abilities and Genius abun- 
dantly capable of the Task, never contributed to 
the Mirror, and the Society had to lament his 
death before the appearance of their second 
publication » None of its Members, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie excepted, whose name is sufficiently 
known as an Author, had ever before been con- 
cerned in any Publication. To Mr. Mackenzie, 
therefore, was entrusted the condu6ling of the 
Work, and he alone had any communication 
with the Editor, to whom the other Mem- 
bers of the Society were altogether unknown. 
Secrecy was an object of much importance 
VOL. xxxiy* 9 



vi ADVERTISEMENT, 

to a work of this sort ; and during the publica* 
tion of both these performances it was singularly 
well attained. 

At their first appearance in Numbers, the 
Papers had no marks affixed to them; on their 

Sublication in Volumes, those written by any 
feniber of the Society were distinguished by 
some of the Letters of a Syllable appropriated to 
him. The Papers, or Parts of Papers, contrr- 
buted by Correspondents, had no distinguishing 
mark In this Edition it has Keen thought pro- 
per to furnish the Reader with the following 
Table, (and a similar one rs annexed to the 
LotNCER,) by which he is informed of the 
Author of every Number, except the few which 
were furnished by Correspondents neither known 
at the time, nor ever afterwards discovered, and 
who chuse still to remain unknown to the 
Public, 
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Quu twvu4 hie bosta? 

VIRO. 

iV^HEK a strange h introduced into a numerous 
company, he is scarcely seated before every body 
present begins to form some notion of his character. 
The gay, the Uprightly, and the inconsiderate, judg^ 
of him by the cut of his coat, the fashion of hi^ peri* 
wig, and the eate or awkwardne&s of his bow« Tb« 
cautious citizen, and the proud coUntry-gentlemani 
value him according to the opinion they chance to 
adopt, the one, of the extent of his rent-roll, the 
other, of the length of his pedigree ; and all eftimate 
his merit, in proportion as he seems to possess, or to 
vrant those qualities for which themselves wish to be 
admired. If, in the course of conversation^ they 
chance to discover that he is in use to make one in 
the polite circles of the metropolis \ that he is fami- 
Har with the great, and sometunes closeted with the 
minister; whatever contempt or indifference they 
may at first have shewn, or felt themselves disposed 
to shew, they at pn^e give up their own jud^eut ; 
every one pays a cbmplun^nt to his own sagacity, by 
assuming the merit vf )iavifog discovered that this 
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Stranger had the air oC a man of fashion ; and all 
▼ie in their attention and ciyility, in hopes of esta^ 
blishing a more intimate acquaintance. 

An anonymous periodical writer, when he first 
gives his works to the public, is pretty much in the 
situation of the stranger. If he endeavour to amuse 
the younp and the lively, by the sprightliness of his 
vrit, or the sallies of his imagination, the grave and 
the serious throw aside his works as trifling and con- 
temptible. The reader of romance and sentiment 
finds no pleasure but in some eventful story, suiteJ 
to his taste and disposition-; while with him who 
iums at instruction in politics, religion, or morality, 
nothing is relished that has not a' relation to the ob- 
ject he pursues. But no sooner is the Public in- 
formed that this unknown Author has already figured 
in the world as a poet, historian, or essayist ; that 
his writings are read and admired by the Shaftes- 
buries, the Addisons, and the Chesterfields ;of the 
age ; than beauties are discovered in every line ; he 
is extolled as a man of universal talenta, who can 
laugh with the merry, and be serious with the grave j 
who, at one time, can animate his reader with the 
glowing sentiments of virtue and compassion, and at 
another, carry him through the cailm disquisitions of 
science and philosophy. 

Nor is the world to be blamed for this general 
mode of judging. Before an individual can form 
an opinion for himself, he is under a necessity of 
reading with attention, of examining whether the 
style and manner of the author be suited to his sub- 
ject, if his thoughts and images be natural, his ob- 
servations just, his arguments conclusive, and though 
all this may be done with moderate talents, and 
without any extraordinary share of what is conuncn- 
. ly called learning ; yet it is a much more compen- 
dious method, and saves mucH time, and labour, and 
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reflection, to follow the crowd, and to re-echo the 
opinions of the critics. 

There is, howcTer, one subject, on which evciy 
man thinks himself qualified to decide, namely, the 
representation of his own character, of the charac* 
ters of those around him, and of the age in which he 
lives ; and as I propose in the following papersy 
** to hold, as it were the Mirror up to Naturey 
« to shew Virtue her own features, Vice her own 
*< image, and the very age and 'body of the Time 
** his rorm and pressure," my readers will judge for 
themselves, independent of names and authority^' 
whether the picture be a just one. This is a field, 
ivhich, however extensively andjudiciously cultivated' 
by my predecessors, mav still produce something 
new. The follies, the nishions, and the vices of 
mankind, are in constant fluctuation ; and these, ia 
their turn, bring to light new virtues, or modifica* 
tions of virtues, which formerly lay hid in the humaa 
soul, for want of opportunities to exert them. Time 
alone can shew whether I be qualified for the task I' 
have undertaken. No man, without a trial, can 
judge of his ability to please the Public ; and pru« 
dence forbidis him to trust tlie applauses of partial 
friendship* 

It may be proper, however, without meaning to 
anticipate the opinion of the reader, to give him 
some of the outlmes of my past life and education. 

I am the only son of a gentleman of moderate for-*' 
tune* My parents died when I was an infant, leav- 
ing me under the guardianship of an eminent coun« 
seuor, who came annuaQy to visit an estate he had in 
the neighbourhood of my Other's, and of the clergv- 
man o Ahe parish, both of them men of distinguish* 
ed probity and honour. They took particular care 
of my education, intending me for one of the learned 
professions* At the age of twenty I bad complete4 
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mj studies, and was preparing to enter upon ih^ 
tl^tre of the world, when the death of a distant re- 
lation in the metropolis left me possessed of a hand- 
some fortune. I soon after set out on the tour of 
Europe ; and havin? passed five years in visiting the 
different courts on tne continent, and examining the 
manners, with, at least, as much attention as thft 
pictures and buildings of the kingdoms through 
which I passed, I returned to my native country ; 
where a misfortune of the tenderest kind threw me, 
for some time, into retirement. 

By the assiduities of some friends, who havepnw 
mis^ to assist me in the present publication, I was 
prevented from falling a sacrifice to that languid in« 
activity which a depression of spirits never fiuls to 
produce. Without seeming to do so, they engaged ^ 
me by degrees to divide my time between studv and 
society ; restoring, by that means, a relish for both.- 
I once more took a share in the busy, and, some* 
times, in the idle scenes of life. But a mind habitu« 
ated to reflection, though it may seem occupied with, 
the occurrences of the day, (a tax which politeness 
exacts, which every benevolent heart cheerfully 
pays,)' will often, at the same time, be employed in 
endeavouring to discover the spring and motives of 
action, which are spmetinies hid from the actors 
themselves ; to trace the progress pf character 
through the ma^es in which it is involved by educa- 
tion or habit ; to mark those approaches to error 
into which unsuspecting innocence and integrity are 
too apt to be led ; and, in general, to investi^te 
those passions and alFectiops of the mind which have 
the chief influence op the happiness of individuals! 
or pf society. 

If the sentiments and observations to which this 
train of thinking will naturally give rise, <:an be ex- 
Ubited in this paper, ii\ s^ch a dress and manner a| 
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to afford amwenuntt it will at least, be an ixuiocent 
one ; and, though mstructioH ie, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected from such desultory sketches, yet their 
general tendency shall be, to cultivate taste, and inii* 
proTe the heart. 
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No child ever heard from its nurse the story of Jacl 
the Giant Killer^s cap of darkness^ without envying 
the pleasures of invisibdity ; and the idea of Gyges* 
Hing has made, I believe, many a grave mouth 
water. 

This power is, in some degree, possessed by the 
^writer of an anonymous paper. He can at least ex- 
ercise it for a purpose, for which people would be 
most apt to use the privilege of being invisible, to 
wit, that of hearing what is said of himself. 

A few hours after the publication of my First 
Number, I sallied forth with all the advantages of 
invisibility, to hear an account of myself and my 
paper. X must confess, however, that, for some 
time, I was mortified by hearing no such account at 
all ; the first company I visited being dull enough 
to talk about last night's jidvertlfety instead of the 
Mirror ; and the second, which consisted of ladies, 
to whom I ventured to mention the appearance of 
my First Number, making a sudden digression to the 
price of a new-fashioned lustring, and the coloiu* of 
the trimming with which it would be proper to make 
it up into a gown. Nor was I more fortunate in the 
third place^ where I contrived to introduce the sub- 
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ject of my publication, though it was a coffee-house, 
where it is actually taken in for the use of the cus- 
tomers ; a set of old gentlemen at one table, throw* 
ing it aside to talk over a bargain ; and a companv 
ot yOung oneSf at another, breaking off in the mid- 
dle to decide a match at billiards. 

It was not tiU I anived at the place of its birth 
that I met with any traces of its fame. In the well- 
known shop of my Editor I found it the subject of con- 
'vers^tion ; thougn I must own that, even here, some 
little quackery was used for the purpose, as he had 
taken care to haVe several copies lying open on the 
•table, besides the conspicuous appearance of the 
. subscription-paper hung up fronting the door, with 
the word Mirror a-top, printed in large capitals. 

The first question I found agitated was concern- 
ing the author, that being a pomt within the reach 
of every capacity, Mr. Creech, though much im- 
portuned on this head, knew his business better tlian 
to satisfy their curiosity : so the hounds were cast 
off to find him, and many a different scent they hit 
on. First, he was Clergyman^ then a Professorj then 
n Player f then a gentleman of the Exchequer who 
writes plays f then a Lawyer^ a Doctor of Latvs^ a 
Commissioner of the Customs ^ a Baron of the Rxcht" 
query a Lord of Session 9 a Peer of the Realm. A critic* 
who talked much about style^ was positive as to the 
sex of the writer, and declared it to be female^ 
strengthening his conjecture by the name of the 
paper, which he said would not readily have occur- 
red to a man. He added, that it was full of Scot- 
ticisms, which sufficiently marked it to be a home 
production. 

This led to animadversions on the work itself, 

. which were begun by an observation of my own, 

that it seemed, from the slight perusal I had given 

it, to be tolerably well written. The critic above 
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mentioned strenuously supported the contrary opi- 
nion, and concluded his strictures on this particular 
publication^ with a general remark on aU modem 
onesy that there was no force of thoughtf nor beauty 
of composition, to be found in them. 

An elderly gentleman, who said he had a guess 
at the Author, prognosticated, that the paper would 
be used as the vehicle of a system Of Sceptichm^ and 
that he had very little doubt of seeing Mr. Hume's 
posthumous works introduced in it. A short iquat 
man, with a caibuncled face, maintained, that it was 
designed to propagate Metbodum ; and ^aid, he be- 
lieved It to be the production of a disciple of Mr. 
John Wesley. A gentleman in a gold chain differed 
from both ; and told us he had been informed, from 
very good authority, that the paper was intended for 
political purposes. 

A smart-looking young man, in green, said he was 
sure it would be very satirical : his companion, in 
scarlet, was equally certain that it would be very . 
stupid. But with this last prediction I was not 
much offended, when I discovered that its author 
had not read the First Number, but only inquired 
of Mr. Creech where it was published. 

A plump round figure, near the fire, who had just 
put on his spectacles to examine the paper, closed 
the debate, by observing, with a grave aspect, that 
as the author was anonymous, it \(^s proper to be 
very cautious in talking of the performance. After 
glancing over the pages, he said, he could have wish- 
led they had set apart a comer for intelligence from 
America: but, having taken off his spectacles, wiped, 
and put them into their case, he said, with a tone* of 
discovery, he had foimd out the reason why there 
was nothing of that sort in the Mirror ; it was in 
order to save the tax upon newspapers. 

Upon getting home to my lodgings, and reflect* 
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tag on what I had heardy I was for some time in 
doubty whether I should not put an end to these 
questions at once,, by openly publishing my name 
and intentions to the world. But I am prevented 
from discovering the first by a certain bashfulness, 
.of which even my travels have not been able to cure 
me ; from declaring the last, by being really unable 
to declare thenu The complexion of my paper will 
depend on a thousand circumstances, which it is im- 
possible to foresee. Besides these little changes, to 
which every one is liable from external circumstan- 
cesy I must fairly acknowledge, that my mind is na- 
turally much more various than my situation. The 
disposition of the author will not always correspond 
with the temper of a man : in the first character I 
may sometimes indulge a sportiveness to which I am 
a stranger in the latter, and escape from a train of 
.very dinerent thoughts^ into the occasional gaiety 
of the Mirror. 

The general tendency of my lucubrations, how* 
ever* I have signified in my First Number, in allu- 
sion to my title ; I mean to shew the world what it 
is, and wm sometimes endeavour to point out what 
it should be. 

Somebody has compared the publisher of a perio« 
dical paper of this kind, to the owner of a stage- 
coach, who is obliged to run his vehicle with or with- 
out passengers. One might carry on the allusioa 
through various points of similarity. I must con- 
fess to my customers, that the road we are to pasa 
together is not a new one ; that it has been travelled 
9gain and again, and that too in much better carriag^a 
tnan mine. I would only insinuate, that, though 
the great objects are still the same, there are certain 
little edifices, some beautiful, some grotesque, and 
pome ridiculous, which people on every side of tke 
j:oad| are daily building, m the prospect of which wq 
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may find some amusement. Their fellow-passcngers 
will sometimes be persons of high, and sometimes of 
low rank, as in other stagecoaches ; like them too, 
sometimes grave, sometimes facetious ; but that 
ladies, and men of delicacy, may not be afraid to 
take places, they may be assured that no scurrilous 
or indecent company will ever be admitted. 



■WBHtoW^Wi 
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Tormam qtndem ipsam et/aeiem Bonesti mies^ ftuf, ti taiih eer^ 
mertturt miraiila amwet excitarei tapUmil^, 

CIC. DE OFFFia 

The philosopher, and the mere man of taste, differ 
from each other chiefly in this, that the latter is sa« 
tisfied with the pleasure he receives from objects^ 
without inquiring into the principles or causes from 
which that pleasure proceeds,; but the philosophical 
inquirer, not satisfied with the effect which objects 
viewed by him produce, endeavours to discover the 
reasons why some of those objects give pleasure, and 
others disgust ; why one composition is agreieabley 
and another the reverse. Hence have arisen the va« 
rious systems with regard to the principles of beauty ; 
s^nd hence the rules, which, deduced from those prin« 
Qiples, have been established by the critic. 
. In the course of these investigations, various theo« 
ries have been invented to explain the different quali* 
ties, which, when assembled together, constitute 
beauty^ and produce that feeling which arises in the 
^ind from the sight pf a beadtiful object. Some 
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philosophers have said, that this feeling arises from 
the sight or examination of an object in which there 
is a proper mixture of uniformity and variety ; others 
have thought, that besides uniformity and variety, 
a number of other qualities en^er into the composi- 
tion of an object that is termed beautiful, 

Tcr engage in an examination of those different 
systems, or to give any opinion of my own with re- 
gard to them, would involve me in a discussion too 
abstruse for a paper of this kind. I shall, however, 
beg leave to present my reader with a quotation 
from a treatise, intitled. An Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue*, Speaking of 
the effect which the beauty of the human figure 
has upon our minds, the Author expresses himself ia 
the following words : 

^ ^ There is a further consideration, which must 
not be passed over, concerning the external beauty 
of persons, which all allow to have great power 
over human minds. Now it is some apprehended 
moralityy some natural or imagined indication or 
concomitant virtue^ which gives it this powerful 
charm above all other kinds of beauty. Let ua 
consider the characters of beauty which are com- 
monly admired in countenances, and we shall find 
them to be sweetness^ mildness^ majesty 9 dignity j vi- 
vacity, humility ^ tenderness ^ good-mature ; that is, cer- 
tain airs f proportions yje ne sgai quoVs^ are natural 
indications of such virtues, or of abilities or disposi- 
tions towards them. As we observed above of 
misery or distress appearing in countenances ; so 
it is certain, almost all habitual dispositions of 
mind form the countenance, in such a manner as to 
give some indications t© the spectator. Our vio- 
lent passions are obvious, at first view, in th^ 
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* countenance, so that sometimes no art can conceal 

* them ; and smaller degrees of them give some les* 
< obvious turns to the iace which an accurate eye 

* will observe.' 

What an important lesson may be drawn by my 
feir countrywomen from the observations containea 
in this passage ! Nature has given to their sex 
beauty of exemal form greatly superior to that of 
the other : the power which this give* them over 
our hearts they well know, and they need no in- 
structor how to exercise it ; but whoever can ffvc 
any prefcriptton by which that beauty may be in- 
creased, or its decay retarded, is a useful monitor, 

. and a benevolent friend. 

Now I am inclined to think, that a prefcriptton 
may be extracted from the unfashionable philosopher 
above quoted, which will be more effectual m 
heightening and preserving the beauty of the ladies,, 
than all the pearl powder, or other cosmetics of the 
perfumer's shop. I hope I shall not be niisunder- 
ttood, and I beg my fair readers may not think me 
so ill-bred, or so ignorant of the world, as to recom- 
mend the qualities mentioned in the above passage, 
on account of their having any intrinsic value. Ta 
recommend to the world to embrace virtue for its 
cwn sahf should be left to such antiquated feOows 
as the Heathen philosopher from whom I have taken 
the motto of this Number, or the modern philoso- 
pher I have quoted, who has bonx>wed much from 
his writings ; but I would not wish to sully my pa- 
per, or to prevent its currency in the fashionablfe 
circles, by such obsolete doctrines. 

Far be it from me, therefore, so much as to hint 
to a fine lady, that she should sometimes stay at 

.Lome, or retire to the country with that dullest of 
aQ dulT coHipanibns, a husband, because it is tke 
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duty of a wife to pay attention to her spouse ; that 
she should speak civilly to her servants, hecause it is 
agreeable to thcfrnets oftbingSf that people under us 
should be well treated ; that she should give up play 
or late hours upon Sunday , because the parson says 
Sunday should be devoted to reRgion. I know well 
that nothing is so unfashionable as for a husband and 
wife to be often together ; that it is beneath a fine 
lady to give attention to domestic ceconomyy or to 
demean herself so far as to consider servants to be of 
the same species with their mistresses ; and that go- 
ing to church is fit only for fools and old women. 
But though I do not recommend the above, or the 
like practices on their own account, and in so far 
must differ from the philosophical gentlemen I have 
referred to ; yet, I think, what they recbnunend 
ought tQ be attended to, for the good effects it may 
have on female beauty. Though I am aware, that 
every fine lady is apt, like Lady Townlyy to faint at 
the very description of the pleasures of the country ; 
yet she ought to be induced to spend some of her 
time there ; even though it should be her husband's 
principal place of residence $ because the trsmquillity 
and fresh air of the country, may repair some of the 
devastations which a winter campaign in town may 
have mad^ upon her cheeks. Though I know al- 
so, that spending Sunday like a good Christian is 
the most tiresome and tmfashionable of all things^ 
yet, perhaps, some observance of the Sabbath, and 
a little regularity on that day, by going to church, 
and getting early to bed, may smooth those wrinkles 
which the late hours of the other six are apt to pro* 
duce : and though c^conomyy Ot attention to a nus- 
band's affairs, is, I allow, a mean and vulgar thing 
in itself; yet, possibly, it should be so far attended 
to as to prevent that husband's total ruin ; because 
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duns, and the other impertinent concomitants of 
bankruptcy) are apt» from the trouble they occasion, 
to spoil a nne face before its time. In li&e manner^ 
though I mmt it is below a fine lady to cultivate the 
qualities ot sweetness f mildness^ humility f tenderness f or 
good nature^ because she is taught that it is her duty 
to do so ^ I wouldy nevertheless, humbly propose to 
the ladies, to be good-humoured, to be mild to their 
domestics, nay, to be complaisant even to their hus- 
bands ; because good-humour, mildness, and com- 
j^sance are good for their faces. Attention to 
these qualities, I am inclined to believe, will do more 
for their beauty, than the finest paint the most skil- 
fully laid on : the culture of them will give a higher 
bxftre to their complexion, without any daneer of 
this colouring being rubbed off, or the natural fine- 
ness of the skin being hurt by its use. 

Let every lady, therefore, consider, that when- 
ever she says or does a good-humoured thing, she 
adds a new beauty to her countenance ; that by giv- 
ing some attention to the affairs of her family, and 
now and then living regularly, and abstaining from 
the late hours of dissipation, she will keep off, some- 
what longer than otherwise, the wrinkles of age ; 
and I would lK)pe the prescription I have given, 
may, amidft the more impoxtant cares of pleasure, 
appear deserving of her attention. 

This prescription must, from its nature, be con- 
fined to the ladies, beauty in perfection being their 
prerogative. To recommend virtue to oixrjine gen- 
tlemen, because vice might hurt their shapes, or spoil 
their faces, may appear somewhat like irony, which 
on so serious a subject, I would wish to avoid. 
Some considerations may, however, be suggested, 
why even 2L^ne gentleman may find his account in an 
occasional practice of virtue, without derogating 
from the dignity of that character which it costs 

*^«. xxxxv, c 
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him so mucli labour to attain ; and these may per- 
haps be the subject of a future paper. 



N'4. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY*6, 1779, 



JMeliora pit docuen pannier* 

HOK • 

The following letter I received from an tmknowm 
correspondent. The subject of it is so important, 
that I shall probably take some future opportunity 
of giving my sentiments on it to the Public : in the 
mean time I am persuaded it will afford matter of 
much serious consideration to many of my readers. 



To the Author of the Mirroii« 

SIR, 

At the age of twenty-five I succeeded to an estate 
of 1500/. a year by the death of a father, by whom 
I was tenderly beloved, and for whose memory I still 
retain the most sincere regard. Not long after, I 
married a ladv, to whom I had for some time been 
warmly attached. As neither of us were fond of 
the bustle of the world, and as we found it every 
day become more irksome, we took the resolution of 

?'' iuitting it altogether ; and soon after retired to a 
amily-seat, which has been the favourite residence 
of my ancestors for many successive generations. 
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There I passed my days in as perfect happiness 
as any reasonable man can expect to find m this 
world. My affection and esteem for my wife in- 
creased dady ; and as she brought me three fine 
children, two boys and a g^l, their prattle afforded 
a new fund of amusement. There were, likewise, 
in our neighbourhood, several families that mieht 
have adorned any society, with whom we livedon 
ah easy, friendly footing, free from the restraints of 
ceremony, whicn, in the great world, may, perhaps, 
be necessary, but, in private life, are the bane of all 
social intercourse. 

There is no state, however, entirely free from care 
and uneasiness. My soliciti^^e about my children 
increased with their years. My boys, in particular, 
gave me a thousand anxious thoughts. Man^ plant 
of education were proposed for them, of which the 
advantages and disadvantages were so equally balan* 
ced, as to render the choice of any one a matter of 
no small perplexity. 

Meantime the boys grew up; and the eldest* 
who was a year older than his brother, had entered 
his tenth year, when an uncle of my wife, who, by 
his services in parliament, and an assiduous attend* 
ance at court, had obtained a very considerable office 
under government, honoured us with a visit. He . 
teemed much pleased with the looks, the spirit, and 
promising appearance of my sons ; he paid me many 
compliments on the occasion, and I Hstened to him 
with all the pleasure a fond parent feels in hearing 
the praises of his children. ' 

After he had been some days with us^ he asked 
me in what manner I proposed to educate the boysn 
and what my views were as to their establishment ia 
the world ? I told him all my doubts and perplexi* 
ties. He enlarged on the absurdity of the old-fasht 
ioned system of educ;^tion, as he termed it, and t$4ke4 
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touch of the folly of Bending a boy to Eton or Wert- 
minster, to waste the roost precious years of hit life 
in acquiring languages of httle or no real use in the 
woi^d 2 and begged leave to suggest z plan, which, 
he said, had been attended with the greatest success 
in a variety of instances that had fafien within Jiis 
own particular knowledge. 

His scheme was to send my sons For two or three 
years to « private school in the neighbourhood of 
London, where they might get rid ^ their provin^ 
cial dialect, which, he observed, would be alone Yu& 
iicient to disappoint all hopes -of their future ad> 
van cement. He proposed to send them afterwards 
to an academy at Paris to acquire the French Ian- 

fuage, with every other accomplishment necessary -to 
t them for the world. * When your eldest son,' 
added he, ^ is thus qualified, it will be easy for me to 
get him appointed secretary to an embassy *; and if 
he shall then possess those abilities of which he lias 
now every aj^earance, I make no doubt I shall be 
able to procure him a seat in parliament ; and there 
will be no office in the state to which he may not 
aspire. As to your second son, give bim the same 
education you give his brother ; and, when he is of 
a proper age, get him a commission in the army^ 
and push him on in that line as fast as possible.' 

Though I saw some objections to this scheme, 
yet, I must confess, the flattering prospect of ambi- 
tion it opened, had a considerable effect upon my 
mind ; and, as my wife, who had been taught to 
receive the opinions of her kinsman with the utmost 
deference, warmly seconded his proposal, I atlength» 
though not without reluctance, ^ave my assent to it. 
When the day of departure came, I accompanied 
my boys part of the way ; and, at taking leave of 
them, felt a pang I then endeavoured to conceal, and 
%i^hich I need not now attempt to describe. 
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I had -the 'eatisfaction to receive, from time to 
time, the most pleasing accounts of their progress^ 
and after they went to Paris, I was still more and 
more flattered with what I heard of their improve- 
ment. 

At length the wished for period of their return 
approached : I heard of their arrival in Britain, and 
that, by a certain day, we mi?ht expect to see them 
at home. We were all impatience t my daughter, in 
particulai, did nothing but count the hours and mir 
nutes, and hardly shut her eyes the night preceding 
the day on which her brothers were expected : her 
mother and I, though we shewed it less, felt, I be« 
]ieve, equal anxiety. 

When the day came, my girl, who had been coo- 
ttantly on the look-out, ran to tell me she saw a 
post-chaise driving to the gate. We hurried down 
to receive the boys. But, judge of my astonish* 
meat, when I saw two pale, emaciated n^nires get 
oat of the carriage, in tneir dress and looks resem- 
Uing monkies rather than human creatures. What 
vas still worse, their manners were more displeasing 
tbap their appearance. When my daughter ran up, 
frith tears ofjoy in her eyes, to embrace her brother, 
he held her from him, and burst into an immoderate 
£t of laughter at something in her dress that ap- 
. peared to him ridiculous. He was joined in the 
Ia\igh by his younger brother, who was pleased, 
however, to say, that the girl was not ill-looking, 
and, when taught to put on her clothes, and to use 
a little rougCf would be tolerable. - 

Mortified as I was at thii impertinence, the parti* 
ality of a parent led me to impute it, in a ereat mea- 
sure, to the levity of youth ; and I still flattered 
myself that matters were not so bad as they appear-* 
ed to be. In these hopes I sat down to dinner. But 
there the behaviour of the young gentlemen did^ott 

C3 
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by any means, tend to lessen my chagriii: there 
was nothing at table they could eat ; they ran out 
in praise of French cookery, and seemed even to be 
adepts in the science : they knew the component 
ingredients of the most fashionable rag/fot and^/H- 
eandeuutf and were acquainted with the names and 
characters of the most celebrated practitioners of the 
art in Paris. 

To stop this inundation of absurdity, and, at the 
'same time, to try the boys further, I introduced 
some topics of conversation, on which they ought 
to have oeen able to say something. But, on these 
subjects, they were perfectly mute ; and I 'could 
plamly see their silence did not proceed from the 
modesty and 'diffidence nsttural to youth, but from 
the mo^t perfect and profound ignorance. They 
soon, however, took their revenge for the reBtraint 
thus imposed on them. In their turn they began tto 
talk of things, which, to^e rest of the company^ 
were altogether unintelliffible. After some con* 
versation, the dnft of which 'we could not discavei^ 
the^ got into a keen debate on the conipasative 
merit of the Dos depuce^ and the Puce en 'Couefbes 9 
and, in the 'course of their argument, tised words 
and phrases which to ua were equally incomprehen* 
sible as the isubject on which they were employvd. 
Not long after my poor ^irl was covered with con* 
fusion, on her brother's asking her. If she did not 
think the Cuhu de la Reine tne prettiest thing ift 
the world ? 

But, Sir, I should be happy, were I able to Siay» 
that ignorance and folly, bad as they "are, were aU 
I had to complain of. I jam sorry to add, that my 
young men seem to have made an equal progress ift 
vice. It was but the other day I happenea to db« 
senre to the eldest, that it made me uneasy to tct 
his brother look so very ill i to which he 
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with an ur of tlie mott easy indifTemKfey th«t p<M>r 
Cbarlct had been a little unfortunate in an affair 
with an Opera-girl at Paris ; but, for my part, add- 
ed he» I nerer ran tboee baTar^ aa I always con- 
fined xny amours to women of fashion. 

In shorts Sir, these unfortunate youths have re- 
turned ignorant of every thing they ought to know ; 
their nundsi conupted, and tneir bodies debilitatedt 
by a course of premature debauchery. I can easily 
see that I do not possess either their confidence or 
affection ; and they even seem to despise me for the 
want of these frivolous accompHshments on which 
they value themselves so highly* In this situation^ 
wh»t ift to be done ? Their vanity and conceit make 
f^iem incapable of listening to reason or advice i and 
ta use the authority of a parent» would probably be 
4^ ineffectual for their iDopro^xementf as to me it 
wottM. be unpleasant. 

i hpve thus^ Sift laid my case before you, ii\ hopes 
of beWDg favoured with your sentivents upon it. 
FMBibly it may be of some benefit to the public^ by 
.penning aa a beacon to others in similar circum* 
stancesk As to myself* I hardly expect you will be 
abk to point out ^ remedy for that afRiction which 

Sreya upon the minds and» in all UkeUbood* wiB 
lort^a the days, of 

Yo>ur unfortun^ite bumbk servant. 



NOTES to CORRESPONDENTS. 

Xry^wi^sfa^tntrs have leen receive J^ 0nd fhall f# 
duly attended /a. 
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ji Letter signed A. Z. and an Eseay 'iuburiied D*^ 
are under consideration. 

On Wednesday next ^Tuesday being appointed for 
the day of the NaUonal Fast) wiU be published, 
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PiEDANTRY, in the common sense of the word» 
means an absurd ostentation of learning and stiflFnest 
of phraseology, proceeding from a misguided know»> 
ledge of books, and a total ignorance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might extend 
its signification a good deal farther ; and, in gene* 
ral, apply it to that failing, which disposes a person 
to obtrude upon others subjects of conversation TQm 
lating to his own business, studies, or amusement. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should ^nd pedanU 
in every character and condition of life. Instead of 
a black coat and plain shirt, we should often see pe- 
dantry appear in an embroidered suit and Brussels 
lace ; instead of being bedaubed with snuff, we 
should find it breathing perfumes ; and, in place of 
a book-worm, crawling through the gloomy cloisters 
of an university, we should mark it m the state of a 
gilded butterfly, buzzing through the gay region of 
the drawing-room. 

Robert JDaisey^ Esq. is a pedant of this last kind. 
When he tells you that his ruffles cost twenty 
guineas a pair ; that his buttons were the first of the 
kind made by one of the most eminent artists in 
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Birmingham ; that his buckles were procnred by 
means of a friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern 
of those worn by the Comte cTArttiis ; that the loop 
of his hat was of his own contrivance, and has set the 
fashion tolialf a dozen of the finest fellows in town : 
li^en he descants on all these particulars, with that 
smile of self-complacency which sits for ever on his 
cheeky he is as much a pedant as his quondahi tutor, 
•who recites verses frt>m Pindar, tells stories out of 
Kerodotus, and talks for an hour on the energry of 
the Greek particles. 

But Mr. jbaisey is struck dumb by the approach 
of his brother Sir Thomas ^ whose pedantry goes a 
pitch higher, and pours out all the intelligence of 
France and Italy, whence the young Baronet is just 
returned, after a tour of fifteen months over all the 
kingdoms of the continent. Talk of music, he cuts 
you short with the history of the first singer at Na* 
pies ; of painting, he runs you down with a descrip- 
tion of the gallery at Florence ; of architecture, he 
overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Peter*%^ 
or the great church at Antn»erp ; or, if you leave 
the province of art altogether, and introduce the 
name of a river or hilli he instantly deluges you with 
the Rhine f or makes you dizzy with the height of 
JEina or Mont Blanc. 

Miss will have no difficulty of owning her great 
tkunt to be a pedant, when she talks all the time of 
dinner on the coi^position of the pudding, or the 
seasoning of the niince*pies | or enters into a dis- 
quisttioR on the figure of the damask table-cloth^ 
with a word or two on the thrift of making one's 
own linen : but the youncr lady will be surprised 
when I- inform her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady Di'i 
feather, and the digreision to the qualities <u Mr. 
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Frizzle tlie hair-dresser, was also a piece of doim*' 
right pedantry, 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when 
she recounts the numberless witticisms of her daugh- 
ter Emmy J describes the droU figure her httle BUI 
made yesterday at trying on his first pair of breech- 
eSy and informs us, that Bobby has got seven teeth, 
and is just cutting an eighth, though he will be but ^ 
nine months old next Wednesday at six o'clock in . 
the evening. Nor is her pedantry less disgusting, 
when she proceeds to enumerate the virtues and»> 
good qualities of her husband ; though this last spe- 
cies is so uncommon, that it may, perhaps, be adxnit-». 
jted into conversation for the sake of variety. 

Muckworm is the meanest of pedants, when he tells' 
Tou of the scarcity of money at present, and that he. 
18 amazed how people can afford to live as they do ^ 
that, for his part, though he has a toleraUe fortune,^ 
he finds it excee^gly difficult to command cash for 
his occasions ; that trade is so dead, and debts so ill' 
paid at present, that he was obliged to sell some, 
•hares of bank stock to make up the pijce of his last 
purchase ; and had actually countermanded a service 
of plate, else he should have been obliged to #trike 
several names out of the list of his weekly pension* 
ers j and that this apologv was sustained t'other 
Aiy by the noble company (giving you a list of three 
or four peers, and their families) who did him the 
honour to eat a bit of mutton with him. All this, 
however, is true. As is also another anecdote, which 
Mucimform forgot to mention ; his first cousin dined 
that day with the servants, who took compassion on 
the lad, after he had been turned down stairs, with 
H refusal of twenty pounds to set him up in the trade 
pf a shoemaker. 
. There is pedantry m every disquisition^ howeref 
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masterly it may be, that stops the general conversa- 
tion of the company. When SUius delivers that sort 
of lecture he is apt to eet into, though it is support- 
ed by the most extensive information and the clear- 
est discernment, it is still pedantry; and, virhile I 
admire the talents of Siliutf I cannot help being un- 
easy at his exhibition of them. In the course oTthis 
d^ertati<m, the farther a man proceeds, the more he 
seems to acquire strength and inclination for the 
progress. Last night, after supper, Silius began 
upon Proteftantismy proceeded to the Irish massacre^ 
went through the Revolutiovf drew the character of 
King William^ repeated anecdotes of Scbomberg^ and 
ended at a quarter past twelve, by delineating tlie 
.course of the Eoyne^ in half a bumper of port, upQn 
my best table ; which river, happening to overflow 
its banks, did infinite damage to my cousin Sophy'* 
white sattin petticoat. 

In short, every thin^, in this sense of the word, 
is Pedantry f w^ich tends to destroy that equality of 
conversation which is necessary to the perfect ease 
and *good-humour of the company. Every one 
would be struck with the unpoliteness of that per- 
son's behaviour, who should help himself to a whole 
plate of peas or strawbenies which some friend had 
sent hini for a rarity in the beginning of the season. 
Now, Connjerfatlon is one of those good things of 
which our guests or companions are equally entitled 
to a share, as of any other constituent part of the 
entertainment ; and it is as essential a want of polite* 
ness to engross the one, as to monopolize the other; 

Besides, it unfortunately happens, that we arc very 
• inadequate judges of the value of our own discourse, 
or the rate at which the dispositions of our company 
virill incline them to hold it. The reflections we 
make, and the stories we tell, are to be judged of by 
others, who may hold a very different opinion of 
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their acuteness or their humour. It will be pru- 
dent, therefore, to coDftider, that the dish we brii^ 
to this entertainment, however pleasing to our own 
taste, may prove but moderately palatable to thoac 
we mean to treat with it ; and that, to every nian» 
as well as ourselves, (except a few very humble 
ones,) his own conversation is the ^/a// of peas or 
4tru*wherr'ies» 
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Nee excilatur clatsUo mile* truci 

Nee horrit iratum mare ; 
Ftrumque njitutf et superba fivlum 

Jfntenliwum limiua* 

HOIL 

GiL£AT talents are usually attended with a propor- 
tional desire of exertin? them ; and indeed, were it 
otherwise, taey would be, in a great measure, use- 
less to those wlio possess them, as well as to society. 

But, whiL' this disposition generally leads men of 
high parts a.id hl^h spirit to take a share in active 
li£, by eng iging m the pursuits of business or am- 
bition, the e are, amidst the variety of human cha- 
racter, some instances, in which persons enauently 
possessed of tliose qualities, give way to a contrary 
disposition. 

A man of an aspiring mind and nice sensibility 
may, from a wrong direction, or a romantic excess 
of spiriti iiiid it difficult to submit to the o/JlMary 
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pursuits of life. Filled with enthusiMtic ideas of 
the glorv of a general, a senator, or a statesman, lie 
may look with indifference, or even with disgust, 
on the less brilliant, though, perhaps, not less use- 
ful occupations of the physician, the lawyer, or the 
trader. 

My friend Mr. Umphraviile is a remarkable in- 
stance of great talents thus lost to himself and to so- 
ciety. The sineular opinions which have influenced 
his conduct, I have often heard him attempt^ with 
great warmth, to defend. 

*• In the pursuit of an ordinary profession,* 
would he say, ^ a man of spirit and sensibility, while 
he is subjected to disgusting occupations, fiiids it 
necessary to submit with patience^ nay often with 
the appearance of satisfaction, to what he will be 
apt to esteem duliicss, folly, or impertinence, in 
those from whose countenance, or opinion, he 
hopes to derive success ; and, while he pines iu 
secret at so irksome a situation, perhaps, amidil 
the crowds with whom he converses, he may not 
find a friend to whom he can communicate his 
sorrows. 

* If, on the other hand,' he would add, * he be- 
takes himself to retuement, it is true, he cannot 
hope for an opportunity of performing splendid 
actions, or of gratifying a passion for glory ; but 
if he attain not all that he wishes, he avoids much 
of what he hates. Within a certain range he will 
be master of his occupations and his company ; 
his books will, iu part, supply the want of society ; 
and, in contemplation, at least, he may often en- 
joy those pleasures from which fortux^e has pre- 
cluded him. 

* If the country, as will generally happen, be the 
place of his retirement, it will afford a variety of 
objects agreeable to hii» temper. In the prospect 
y^? .• Y£xiy« D 
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* of aloftymountaiiiy an extensive plain, ortheun« 

* bounded ocean, he may gratify his taste for the 

* sublime ; while the lonely vale, the hollow bank, 

* or the shady wood, will present him a retreat 
< suited to the thou?htfulness of his disposition.' 

Such are the sentiments which have formed the 
character of Mr. Umphravilley which have regulated 
the choice and tenor of his life. 

His father, a man of generosity and expence be- 
yond his fortune, though that had once been consi- 
derable, left him at the age of twenty-five, full of 
the high sentiments natural, at these years, to a 
young gentleman brought up as the heir of an an- 
cient family, and a large estate, with a very consi- 
derable income to support them; for though the 
remaining part of the family-fortune still afforded 
him a rent-roll of loool. a year, his clear revenue 
could scarcely be estimated at 300I. 

Mr. UmphraviUe^ though he wanted not a relish 
for polite company and elegant amusements, was 
more distinguishea for an ardent desire of know- 
ledge ; in consequence of which he had made an 
uncommon progress in several branches of science. 
The classical writers of ancient and modem times, 
but especially the former, were those from whose 
works he felt the highest pleasure ; yet he had, 
amone other branches of learning, obtained a consi- 
derable knowledge of jurisprudence, and was a tole- 
rable proficient in mathematics. • 

On these last circumstances his friends founded 
their hopes of his rising in the world. One part 
of them argued, from the progress he had made 
ia jurisprudence, that he would prove an excellent 
lawyer; the other, that his turn for mathematics 
would be an useful qualification in a military life ; 
and all agreed in the necessity of his following 
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some profession in which he might have an oppor-' 
tunity of repairinfir his fortune. 

Mr. UmphravtUef however, had very different sen- 
timents. Though he had studied the science of 
jurisprudence with pleasure, and would not have de- 
clined the application of its principles, as a member 
of the legislature, he felt no inchnation to load his 
memory with the rules of oiu* municipal law, or to 
occupy himself in applying them to the uninterest- 
ing disputes of individuals ; and, though he neither 
wanteci a taste for the art, nor a passion for the 
glory of a soldier, he was full as Uttle disposed to 
carry a pair of colours at a review, or to line the 
streets in a procession. Nor were his objections to 
other plans of bettering his fortune, either at home 
or abroad, less unsurmountable. 

In short, after deliberating on the propositions 
of his friends, and comparing them with iiis owq 
feelings, Mr. UmphravtlU concluded, that, as he 
could not enter into the world in a way suited to 
his inclination and temper, the quiet and retirement 
of a country life, though with a narroif fortune, 
would be more conducive to his happiness, than the 
pursuit of occupations to which he felt ai\ aversion, 
even should they be attended with a greater degree 
of success than, from that circumstance, be judged 
to be probable. 

Agreeably to this opinion be took his resolution | 
and, notwitnstanding the opposition of his friends, 
retired, a few months after his father's death, to his 
estate in.the country, where he has Uved upwards of 
forty years j his family, since the death oT his mo- 
ther, a lady of uncommon sense and virtue, Y^hp 
survived her husband some time, having consisted 
Only of himself, and an unmarried sister, of a dispo* 
>ition similar to his own. 

Neither his circupustances nor inclinatipp led M^ 

J>1 
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Umphraville to partake niHch of the Jollity of his 
neighbours. His farm has never exceeded what he 
found absolutely necessary for the convenience of 
his little family ; and though he employed himself 
for a few years in extending his plantations over the 
neighbouring grounds, even that branch of industry 
he soon laid aside, from a habit of indolence, which 
has daily grown upon him ; and since it has been 
dropped, his books, and sometimes his gun, with 
the conversation of his sister, and a few friends who 
now and then visit him, entirely occupy his time. 

In this situation, Mr. UmphraviUe has naturally 
contracted several peculiarities, both of manner and 
opinion. They are, however, of a kind which nei- 
ther lessen the orisdnal politeness of the one, nor 
weaken the natural force and spirit of the other. 
In a word, though he has contracted rust, it is the 
Tust of a great mmd, which, while it throws a cer* 
tain melancholy reverence around its possessor, ra- 
ther enhances than detracts from Ijie native beauty 
and dignity of his character. 

These particulars will suffice for introducing this 
gentleman to my readers; and I may afterwards 
take occasion to gratify such of them as wish to 
know somewhat more of a life and opinions with 
which I have long been intimately acquainted. 
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JndoiUis privata loquL 

LUC. 

To the AvTHoa of the MuaoR* 

t 

I AM a sort of retainer to the muses ; and thoucrh I 
^nnot boast of niuch familiarity with themselvest 
hold a subordinate intimacy with several branches of 
their family. I never nuide verses, but I can repeat 
several thousands. Though I am not a writer^ I 
am reckoned a very ready expounder of enigrmu f 
and I have given many good hmts towards the com- 
position of some ^vourite rebuses and charades. I 
have also a very competent share of classical learning ; 
I can construe Latin when there is an English ver«> 
sion on the opposite column, and read the Greel; 
character wim tolerable faciUty ; I speak a httle 
French, and can make shift to understand the sub* 
ject of an ItaHan opera. 

With these quahfications. Sir, I am held in con* 
eiderable estimation by the wits of both sexes. I am 
sometimes allowed to clap first at a play, and pro- 
nounce a firm encore after a £ishionable son?. I am 
consulted by several ladies before they stick their 
pin into the catalogue of the circulating library ; and 
have translated to some polite companies all the 
mottos of your paper, except the last, which, being 
somewhat crabbed, I did not chuse to risk my cre- 
dit by attempting. I have at last ventured to put 

»3 
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myself into print in the Mirror ; and send yot^ in- 
formation of a scheme I have formed for making my 
talents serviceable to the republic of letters. 

Every one must have ooserved the utility of a 
proper selection of names to a play or a novel. The 
bare sounds ofMonimia or Imoinda set a tender-heart- 
ed young lady a crying ; and a letter from Edward 
to Maria contains a sentiment in the very title. 

Were I to illustrate this by an opposite example, 
as schoolmasters give exercises of bad Latin, the 
truth of my assertion would appear in a stilT stronger 

Suppose, Sir, one had a mind to write a very pa- 
thetic story of the disastrous loves of a young lady 
and a young gentleman, the firat of whom was called 
GulbinSf and the latter GuhbUstones^ two very re^ 
spectable names in some parts of our neighbour* 
country. The Guhbinsesy from an ancient family* 
feud, had a mortal antipathy at the Gubhlest^nes ; 
this, however, did not prevent the attachment of the 
heir of the last to the heiress of the former ; an at- 
tachment begtin by accident, increased by acquaint- 
ance, and nounslied by mutual excellence. But the 
hatred of the fathers was unconquerable ; and old 
Guhbins having intercepted a letter from young Gub* 
ilfstaneSf breathed the moat horrid denunciations of 
vengeance against his daughter, if ever he should 
discover the smallest intercourse between her and the 
son of his enemy ; and further, effectually to seclude 
any chance of an union with so hated a name, he 
instantly proposed a marriage between her and a 
young gentleman lately returned from his travelst a 
Mr. Clutterbuckf who had seen her at a ball, and was 
deeply smitten with her beauty. On being made 
acquainted with this intended match, Gubblestomt 
pTw almost frantic with grief and despair. Wander- 
ing round the house where his loved Gubbm was 
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confinedy he chanced to meet Mr. Clutferluek hasten- 
ing to an interview with his destined bride. Stung; 
with jealousy and rage, reckless of Hfe, and regard- 
less of the remonstrances of his rivaly he drew, and 
attacked him with desperate fury. Both swords 
were sheathed at once in the breasts of the comba- 
tants. Clutterhuck died on the spot : his antag^onist 
lived but to be carried to the house of his impla- 
cable enemy, and breathed his last at the feet ot his 
mistress. The dying words of Gulblestanei^ the 
succeeding phrenzy and death of Gullint^ the relent- 
ing sorrow of their parents, with a description of the 
tomb in which Guhhins^ Gtfbblestones^ and Clutterhuck^ 
were laid, finish the piece, and would leave on the 
mind of the reader the highest degree of melancholy 
and distress, were it not for the unfortunate sounds 
which compose the names of the actors in this event- 
ful story ; yet these names, Mr. Mirror, are really 
and truly right Knglish surnames, and have as good 
a title to be unfortunate as those o{ Mordaunt^ mon* 
tagitft or Howard, 

Nor is it only in the sublime or the pathetic that 
a happy choice of names is essential to good writing. 
Comedy is so much beholden to this article, that I 
have known some with scarcely any wit or character 
but what was contained in the Dramatis Person^. 
Every other species of writing, in which humour or 
character is to be personified, is in the same predica- 
ment, and depends for gje^t part of its applause on 
the knack of hitting on a lucky allusion from the 
name to the person. Your brother essayists have 
been particularly indebted to this invention, for sup- 
plying them with a very necessary material in the 
construction of their papers. In the Spectator, I 
find, from an examination of my notes on this sub« 
ject, there are ^32 names of characters and corr^s^ 
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pondents, 394 of which are descriptive and charac- 
teristic. 

Having thus shev^rn the importance of the art of 
name mahingy I proceed to iniorm you of my plan 
for assisting authors in this particular, and saving 
them that expence of time and study which the in- 
vention of names proper for different purposes must 
occasion. 

I have, from a long course of useful and extensive 
reading, joined to an uncommon strength of memory, 
teen enabled to form a kind of dictionary of names 
for all sorts of subjects, pathetic, sentimental, seri* 
pus, satirical, or merry. For novelists, I have made 
a collection of the best sounding English, or Eng^ 
Esh-like, French, or French-like names 5 I say, the 
best sounding, sound being the only thing necessary 
In that department. For comic writers, and essayist^ 
of your tribe. Sir, I have made up from the works 
of former authors, as well as from my own invention! 
a list of names, with the characters or subjects to 
which they allude prefixed. A learned friend haa 
furnished me with a parcel of signatures for political, 
philosophical, and religious essayists in the news- 
papers, among which are no fewer than eighty-six 
compounds beginning with philoy which are all from 
four or seven syllables long, and cannot fail to have 
a powerful tendency towards the edification and con- 
viction of country readers. 

For the use of serious poetry, I have a set of names, 
tragic, elegiac, pastoral, and legendary ; for songs, 
satires, and epigrams, I have a parcel properly cor- 
responding to those departments. A column is sub- 
joined, shewing the number of feet whereof they 
consist, that bein^ a requisite chiefly to be attended 
to, in names destmed for the purposes of poetry. 
Some of them, indeed, are so happily contrived. 
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that, by means of an easy and natural contraction, 
they can be shortened or lengthened, (like a pocket 
telescope, )according to the structure of the line in 
which they are to be introduced ; others, by the 
assistance of proper interjections, are ready made in- 
to smooth flowing hexameters, and will be found 
extremely useful, particularly to our writers of tra* 
gedy. 

All these, Sir, the fruits of several years' labour 
and industry, I am ready to communicate for an 
adequate consideration, to autbors, or other persons 
whom th^y may suit. Be pleased, therefore, to in- 
form your correspondents, that, by applying to your 
publisher, they may be informed, in the language of 
Falstaffe, * where a commodity of good names h to iff 
* bought.* As for your own particular. Sir, I am 
r^dy to attend you gratis^ at any time you may 
stand in need of my assistance ; or you may wrke 
out your papers blank, and tend them to me to fill 
up the names of the parties. 

I am yours, &c. 

V NOMENCLATOR. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor has to return thanh to numberless Cor* 
''fipondents for their favours lately received i he begs 
leave^ at toe same time^ to acquaint them^ thatf as many 
tnconveniencies vtould arise from a particular aclnow 
iedgment of every letter f he must henceforward be excused 
from making it ; they may\ however ^ rest assured of the 
Mrictest attention and impartiality in regard to their com^ 
^vnications ."^jis to the insertion of papers sent him^ he 
wi// be allowed to suggest j that from the nature of his 
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publication^ the acceptance or refusal of an essay is n9 
criterion of its merit, nor of the opinion in which it is 
held by the Editor, ji performance may be improper 
for the Mirror, as often on account of its rising above j 
as of its falling ielonv, the level of such a workt which 
ispeculiarly circumscribed, not only in its subjects, but in 
the manner of treating them. The same circumstance 
nvill often render it necessary to alter or abridge the 
productions of Correspondents ; a liberty for which the 
Editor hopes their indulgence^ and which he will use 
^ith the utmost caution. 
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Jnspicere tanquam in speculum 
Vitat omnium juhcQ% 

TER. 

It was with reg^t that the Editor found himself un- 
der tne necessity of abridging the following letter^ 
communicated by an unknown correspondent. 

To the Editor, of the Mirror, 

Sir, 
As I was walking one afternoon, about thirty 
years ago, by the Egyptian side of the Red Sea, 
m the neighbourhood or Babelmandel, I accidental- 
ly met with a Dervise. How we forthwith com- 
'menced acquaintance ; how I went with him to hi* 
hermitage ; how our acquaintance improved into in» 
timacy, and our intimacy into friendship j how y^ 
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conversed about every thing, both in heaven above, 
and in the earth beneath ; how the Dervise fell sick, 
and how I, having some skill in medicine, admini- 
stered to his recovery ; how this strengthened his 
former regard by the additional tie of gratitude ; 
how, after a space, I tired of walking by the Red 
Sea, in the neighbourhood of Babelmandel, and fan- 
cied I should walk with more security and satis- 
faction by the side of Forth; are circumstances, 
. that, after you shall be more interested in my life 
and conversation, I may venture to lay before you. 

In the meanwhile, sufBce it to say, that my part- 
ing with the Dervise was very tender ; and that, as 
a memorial of his friendship, he presented me with 
a Mirror. I confess frankly, that, considering the 
poverty of my friend, and his unaffected manner of 
offering it, I supposed his present of little intrinsic 
value. Yet, looking at it, and wishing to seem as 
sensible of its worth as possible, * This,' said I, 

♦ may be a very useftJ Mirror. As it is of a con- 
. • venient size, I may carry it in my pocket, and, if 

* I should happen to be in a public company, it may 

• enable me to wipe from my face any accidental 

• dust, or to adjust the posture of my periwig.* 
For, Sir, at that time, in order to command some 
respect among the Mussulmen, I wore a periwig of 
three tails. 

* That Mirror,* said the Dervise, looking at me 

vnxh great earnestness, * is of . higher value than 

« you suppose : and of this, by the following ac- 

. • count of its nature and uses, I am sure you will be 

^ fully satisfied. Of Mirrors, some are convex, and 

. * represent their object of a size considerably dimi- 

. * nished : accordingly, the images they display are. 

♦ extremely beautinil. A company of people re- 

• presented by this Mirror, shall appear without spot 
^ or blemish, like a company of lovely sylphs. Now, 
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' my good Christian friend, mine is not a convex 

* Mirror. Neither is it concave : for concave Mir- 

* rors have just an opposite eifect ; and, by enlarg- 

* ing the object they represent, would render even 
'* the Houri in Paradise as hideous as the Witch of 

* Endor, or a Pagan Fury. In short, it is a good 

* plain Mirror, intended to represent thines just as 

* they are, but with properties and varieties not to 

* be met with in common glass.' 

* Whenever,* continued he, * you entertain any 

* doubt cofticerning the propriety of your conduct, 

* or have apprehensions that your motives are not 

* exactly what you conceive or wish them to be, I 

* advice you forthwith to consult the Mirror. You 

* will there sec yourself without disguise ; and be 

* enabled, not merely to wipe from your face any 

* accidental dust, or to adjust your periwig of three 

* tails, but to rectify your conduct, and adjust your 

* deportment.' In truth. Sir, I have made this ex- 
periment, according to the direction of the Dervise, 
80 often, and with such small satisfaction to myself, 
that I am heartily sick of it. I have consulted my 
Mirror, in the act of giving alms, expecting, no 
doubt, to see myself charactered with the softest 
compassion, and, behold ! I was swollen and bloated 
with ostentation. Glowing with indignation, as I 
conceived, against the vices of mankind, and their 
blindness to real merit, I have looked in the Mirror, 
a.id seen the redness of Anger, the flushings of (fis- 
appointed Ambition. Very lately, a friend of mine 
read me an essay he had written ; he seemed to me 
somewhat conscious of its merit; he expected, and 
was entitled to some applause ; * but,' said I to my- 
self, * I will administer to no man's vanity, nor ex- 

* pose my friend by encouraging his self-conceit;' 
ai*d so observed an obstinate unyielding silence. I 

f 
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looked in the Mirror, and am ashamed to tell you 
my motive was not so pure. 

But, instead of exposing my own infirmitiesy I 
willy in perfect consistency with some of the most 
powerful principles in our nature, and in a maniiei* 
much less exceptionable to myself, explain the pro4 
perties of my Mirror, by the views it gives me of 
other men. 

• Whenever,' continued the Dervise, * you havtf 

* any doubt concerning the conduct of anotheif 

* person, take an opportunity, and, when he ia 

* least aware, catch a copy of his hce in your Mir« 

* ror.' It would do your heart £^ood, Sir, if you 
delight in that species of monU criticism which 
some people denominate scandal, to see the disco* 
veries I have made. Many a grave physician have I 
seen laying his head to one side, fixing his solemn 
eye on the hr comer of a room, or poring with 
steady gaze on his watch, and seeming to count the 
beats of his patient's pulse, when, in fact, he was 
niunbering, in his own mind, the guineas accruing 
from his circle of morning visits, or studying what 
fine speech he should make to my Lady Dutchess $ 
or, if his patient were a fair patient---but here I 
would look no longer. 

I have often carried my Mirror to church, and, 
citting in a snug comer, have catched the flaming^ 
orator of the pulpit in many a rare grimace, and ex- 
pressive gesture ; expressive not of humility, but o£ 
pnde ; ^ot of any desire to communicate instruction, 
but to procure applause ; not to explain the gospel, 
but to exhibit the preacher. 

* This Mirror,' said the Mussulman, continuing" 
bis valedictory speech, will not only display youi^ 

* acQuaintance as they really are, but as they wish" 

* to be : and' for this purpose,' shewing me the way, 
' you have only to hold it in a particular position.* 

^OL. XXXIV. s 
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From this tise of the Mirror, holding it as the Der* 
vise desired me, I confess I have received special 
amusement. How many persons hideously deformed 
have appeared most divinely beautiful ; how many 
dttU fdlows have become amazingly clever; how 
many shnvdkd cheeks have suddenly claimed a 
youthful bloom ! Yet, I must confess, how surpri- 
sing soever the confession may appear, that I have 
Ibund mankind, in general, very well satisfied with 
their talents : and, as far as regards moral and reli- 
gious improvement, I recollect very few instances of 
persons who wished for changes in their present con* 
ditbn. On the contrary, i have met with other 
examples ; and have seen persons not a little solici- 
tous to acquire the easy use of some fashionable im- | 
pieties ana inunoralities. I have seen dehcate fe- I 
males, to say hothing of dainty gentlemen, wishing 
to forget their catechism ; striving to overcome their 
reluctance, and me^tating, in their own minds, the 
utterance of some fashionable piece of raillery against 
religion ; yet, like the Amen of Macbeth, I have 
often seen it stick in their throat. 

< But,' continued the Dervise, * if you hold this 
f Mirror in a fit posture, it will not only shew you 
* men as they are^ or as they with to be, but with the 

< talents of which they reckon themselves, actually 

< possessed ; and in that very character or situation 
^ which they hold most suited to their abilities/ Now 
this property of the Mussulman's Mirror has g^ven 
vne more amusement than any other. By this means 

1 have seen a whole company undergo instantaneous 
and strange transformation. I have seen the un- 
weildy burgess changed into a slender gentleman ; 
the deep philosopher become a man of the world ; 
the laborious merchant converted into a fox-hunter f 
the mechanic's wife in the guise of a Countess ; and 
the pert scrivener become a cropped Ensign. I have 
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leen those grave penonagesy whom yoa may obantc 
daily issuing from their alleys at nooo, with white 
wigSy black coats buttoned and inclined to grey» 
with a cane in one hand» and the other italioned at 
their side-pocket, beatbg the streets for pofitical 
intelligence, and diving^afterwards into their native 
lanes, or rising in a conee-house in the full dignity 
of a roectacled nose ; I have seen them moving in 
my Mirror in the shape of statesmen, mhiisters at 
foreign courts, chancellors of England, judges, jus* 
tices of the peace, or chief magistrates in electing 
boroughs. 

Now, Sir, as you have engaged in the important 
business of instructing the Public, I reckon you a 
much fitter person than me to be possessed of this 
precious Miiror. By these presents, therefore,' 
along with a paper of dire£tions, I consign it into^ 
your h^nds. All that I demand of you in return, 
18 to use this extraordinary gift in a proper and be- 
coming manner : for, Kke everyother excellent gift, 
it is uable to be misused. Therefore be circum- 
spect ; nor let any person say of you, that you 
make use of a fiadse glass, or that the reflection it 
not just, or that the representation is partial ; or, 
^thf tliat it exhibits broken, distorted, or unnatu- 
ral images. In fuU confidence that it will be an in- 
Btniment in your hands for the most useful purposes, 
lam. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

VlTRfiUS. 
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N^9. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1779, 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
Some weeks aeo I was called from my retreat in 
the country, where I have passed the last twenty 
years in the enjoyment of ease and tranquillity, by 
an important family concern, which made it neces- 
sary for me to come to town. 

Last Thursday I was solicited by an old friend to 
accompany him to the Playhoufe^ to see the tragedy 
of King Lear ; and, by way of inducement, he told 
me, the part of Lear was to be performed by an 
actor who had studied the character under the 
£ngUsh Rosciusf and was supposed to play it some* 
what in the manner of that j^at master. As the 
theatre had been always my mourite amusement, I 
did not long withstand the entreaties of my friend f 
and when I reflected that Mr. Garrid was now gone 
to < that undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
* no traveller returns,' I felt a sort of tender desire 
to see even a copy of that great original^ from whose 
performances I had often, in the earher part of my 
life, received such exquisite pleasure. 

As we understood the house was to be crowded, 
we went at an early hour, and seated ourselves in the 
middle of the pit^ so as not only to see the play to 
advantage, but also to have a fiul view of the audi- 
ence, which, I have often thought, is not the least 
pleasing part of a pubhc entertaimiient. When the 
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boxes began to fill I felt a secret satisfaction in con- 
templating the beauties of the present times, and 
amused myself with tracing in the daughters, those 
features which, in the mothers and grandmothers^ 
had charmed me so often. 

My friend pointed out to me, in different parts of 
the house, some of the reigning toasts of our timeSy 
but so changed, that without his assistance, I never 
should have been able to find them out. I looked 
in vain for that form, that complexion, and those 
numberless graces, on which I had been accustomed 
to gaze witn admiration. But this change was not 
more remarkable, than the effect it had upon the 
beholders ; and I could not help thinking the silent 
neglect with which those once celebrated beauties 
were now treated, by much too severe a punishment 
for that pride and haughtiness they had formerly' 
assumed. 

While I was amusing myself in this manner, I ob- 
served that some of the ufper boxes were filled with 
kdies, whose appearance soon convinced me that 
they were of an order of females more desirous of 
Wng distinguished for beauty than for virtue. I 
could not retrain from expressing some disgust at 
seeinj^ those unfortunate creatures sitting thus open- 
ly nungled with women of the first rank and fashion* 

* Poh !' said my friend, * that is thought nothing of 

* now-a-days ; and every body seems to be of the 

* same opinion with the celebrated Countess of Dor* 

* Chester^ mistress of King James II. who having 
' seated herself on the same bench with a lady of 

* rind virtue, the other immediately shrunk back ; 

* which the Countess observing, said, with a smile, 

* Don't be afraid. Madam ; ^lantry is not catch- 

As I was going to reprove my friend for talking 
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i;vkh Bttch levity of a matter that seemed to be of so 
serious a nature, the curtain drew up, and the play 
began. It is not my design, Sir, to trouble you 
with any remarks on the performance ; the purpose 
of this letter is to recjuest of you to take some notice 
of a species of indecorum, that appeared altogether 
new to me, and which, I confess it hurt me to ob« 
serve. 

Before the end of the first act, a number of young 
men came in, and took their places in the upper 
boxes, amidst those unhappy females I have already 
mentioned. I concluded that these persons were as 
destitute of any pretension to birth or i^shion, as 
they were void oi decency of manners; but I was 
equally surprised and mortified to find, that many of 
them were of the first families of the kingdom. You, 
Sir, who have lived in the world, and seen the gra- 
dual and almost imperceptible progress of manners, 
will not, perhaps, be able to judge of my astonish- 
ment, when I beheld those very gentlemen quit their 



V 



seats, and come down to pay their respects to the 
ladies in the lower boxes. The gross impropriety of 
this behaviour raised in me a degree of indignation 
which I could not easily restrain. I comforted my- 
self, however, with the hopes that those unthinking 
youths would meet vnth such a reception from the 
women of honour, as would effectusQly check this 
indecency ; but I am sorry to add, that I could not 
discern, either in their looks or manner, those marks 
of disapprobation which I had made my account with 
perceivinff. Both the old and the young, the mother^ 
and the daughters, seemed rather pleased when thes<j 
young men of rank and fortune approached them, t 
am persuaded, at the same time, that were they td 
think but for a moment of the consequences, theV 
would be sensible of the impropriety of their behayi- 
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our in this particular. I must therefore intreat of 
you. Sir, to take the earliest opportunity of giving 
your sentiments on the subject. 

I ami &:c. 

A.W. 



The complaints of my correspondent are not 
without reason. The boundaries between viitue and 
vice cannot be too religiously maintained ; and every 
thing that tends to lessen, in any degrree, the respect 
due to a woman of honour, ought ever to be guard* 
ed against with the utmost caution. 

When I was in France, I observed a propriety of 
behaviour in the particular mentioned by Mr. A. W. 
that pleased me much. Even in that country, loose 
as we imagine the manners there to be, nobody who 
wishes to preserve the character of a well-bred gen- 
tleman, is ever seen at a place of public resort, in 
company virith those misguided fair-ones, who, how- 
ever much they may be objects of pity and compas- 
sion, have forfeited all title to respect and esteem. 
I would recommend to our young men to follow, in 
this, the example of pur neighbours, whom they are 
so ready to imitate in less laudable instances. To 
consider it only in this view, there is certainly no 
greater breach of politeness than that which has 
given occasion to this letter. In other respects, the 
consequences are truly alarming. When every dis^ 
tinction is removed between the vroman of virtue and 
the prostitute ; when both are treated with equal 
attention and observance ; are we to wonder if we 
find an alteration of the manners of the women in 

feneral, and a proportional diminution of that de- 
cacy which forms the distinguishing characteristic 
of the respectable part of the sex ? 
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These considerations will* I hope^ prove suffici- 
ent to correct this abuse in our young gentlemen. 
As to my fair country-women, it is ever with reluc- 
tance that I am obliged to take notice of any lit- 
tle impropriety into which they inadvertently fall- 
Let them, however, reflect, that a certain declicacy 
of sentiment and of manners is the chief ornament o£ 
the female character, and the best and surest guardi- 
an of female honour* That once removed, there 
will remain less difference than perhaps thev.may be 
aware of, between them and the avowedly hcentious. 
Let them also consider, that, as it is unquestionably 
in their power to form and correct the manners of 
the men, so they are, in some sort, accountable, not 
for their own conduct onlyt but also for that of their 
admirers. 



To the Author of the Miaaoa. 

I DO not mean to reflect j Mr. Mirror ; for that 
is your business, not mine ; far less do I purpose to 
furif when I tell you, that it might save some reflec- 
tions upon yourself, did you take the trouble to 
translate into good conunon EngUsb those same La-- 
tin scraps, or mottos, which you sometimes hang 
out by way of a sign-post inscription at the top of 
your paper. For consider. Sir, who will be tempted 
to enter a house of entertainment offered to the 
iPublic, when the majority can neither read nor un- 
derstand the language in which the bill of fare is 
drawn and held out r I am a Scotsman of a eood 
plain stomach, who can eat and digest any thmg ; 
yet I should like to have a guess at what was to be 
expected before I sit down to table. Besides, the 
fair texf Mr. Mirror^ for whom you express so 
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much respect^-— What shall the j do ? BeUere me, 
then, Sir, by complying with this hint, you will not 
only please the ladies, but now and then save a blush 
in their company to some grown gentlemen, who 
have not the good fortune to be so learned as your* 
self. Amongst the rest, you will oblige one who 
has the honour to be 

Your admirer and humble servant. 

Ignoramus* 
EJMurgif Feb. 19, 1779* 

Mr. Ignoramus (whom I take to be a wiser man 
than he grives himself out for) must have often ob« 
served many great personages contrive to be unintel* 
ligible in order to be respected. 



N* 10. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1779. 



'Idarbitror 



Adfrime in vita uu Mtiley ui nc qui J mmit. 

TER. 

REFiNSMs»rT9 and Delicacy ofTatte^ are the produc- 
tions of advanced society. They open to the mind 
of persons possessed of them a field of elegant enjoy-' 
ment ; but they may be pushed to a dangerous ex- 
treme. By that excess of sensibility to which they 
lead ; b^ that vanity which they flatter ; that idea 
of superiority which they nourish \ they may unfit 
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their possessor for the common and ordinary emoy* 
ments of life ; and, by that too great niceness which 
they are apt to create^ they may mingle somewhat 
of disgust and uneasiness even in the highest and 
finest pleasures. A person of such a mind will often 
miss happiness where Nature intended it should be 
foundy and seek for it where it is not to be met with* 
Diseust and Chagrin will frequently be his com* 
panionsy while less cultivated minds are enjoying 
pleasure unmixed and unalloyed. 

I have etrer considered my friend Charles Fleet' 
vjQod to be a remarkable instance of such a charac- 
ter. Mr. Fleetwood has been endowed by nature 
with a most feeling and tender heart. Educated to 
no particular profession, his natural sensibility has 
been increased by a life of inactivity, chiefly employ- 
ed in reading, and the study of the polite arts, ^hich 
has given him that excess of refinement I have de- 
scribed above, that injures while it captivates. 

Last summer I accompanied him in an excursion 
into the country. Our object was partly air and 
exercise, and partly to pay a visit to some of our 
friends. 

Our first visit was to a college-acquaintance, re* 
markable for that old-fashioned hospitality whidi 
still prevails in some parts of the country, and which 
too often degenerates into excess. Unfortunately 
for us, we found with our friend a number of bis 
jovial companions, whose object of entertainment 
was very different from ours. Instead of wishing to 
enjoy the pleasures of the country t they expressed 
their satisfaction at the meeting of so many old ac- 
quaintance ; because they said it would add to the 
mirth and sociableness ot the party. Accordingly, 
after a long, and somewhat noisv, dinner, the table 
was covered with bottles^ and glasses ; the mirth of 
the company ros^ iiigher at every new toast } and 
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though their drinking did not proceed quite the 
length of intoxication, the convivial festivity waa 
drawn out, with very little intermission, till it was 
time to go to bed. Mr. Fleetwood*^ politeness pre* 
vented him from leaving the company ; but I, who 
knew him, saw he was mwardly fretted at the man« 
ner in which his time was spent during a fine even- 
ing, in one of the most beautiful parts of the coun- 
try. The mirth of the company, which was at least 
innocent, was lost upon him : their jokes hardly pro- 
duced a smile ; or, if they did, it was a forced one : 
even the good humour of those around him, instead 
of awakening his benevolence, and giving him a phi- 
lanthropf^ical pleasure, increased his chagrin ; and the 
louder the company laughed, the graver did I think 
Mr. iTrtf/woo^s countenance became. 

After having remained here two days, our time 
being spent pretty much in the manner I have de- 
scribed, we went to the house of another gentleman 
in the neighbourhood. A natund soberness of mind, 
accompanied with a habit of industry, and great at- 
tention to the management of his farm, would save 
us, we knew, from any thing like riot or intempe- 
rance in his family. But even here I found Mr. 
FUet*wood not a whit more at his ease than in the 
last house. Our landlord's ideas of politeness made 
him think it would be want of respect to his guests 
if he did not give them constant attendance. 5r6ak- 
fasty therefore, was no sooner removed, than, as 
he wished to visit his farm, he proposed a walk : 
we set out accordingly ; and our whole morning 
was spent in crossing dirty fields, leaping ditches 
and hedges, and hearing our lancUord discourse on 
drilling and boru^oeing ; of broad-cast and summer" 
fallonu ; of manuringj plowing^ draining^ &c. Mr. 
Fleetwoodf who had scarcely ever read a theoretical 
book JX^n farming f and was totally ignorant of the 
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practice, vf9B teazed to death with tHis conTcrsation ; 
and returned home covered with dirt» and worn out 
with fatigue. After dinner, the family oeconomy 
did not allow the least approach to a debauch ; 
and, as our landlord had exhausted his utmost stock 
of knowledge and conversation in remarks upon his 
£arm, while we were not at all desirous of repeating 
the entertainment of the morning, we passed a taste- 
less, lifeless, yawning afternoon ; and, I believe, Mr. 
Fleetwood would have willingly exchanged the dul- 
ness of his present company, tor the boisterous mirth 
of the last he had been m. 

Our next visit was to a gentleman of a liberal 
education, and elegant manners, who, in the earlier 

?art of his life, had been much in the polite world. 
lere Mr. Fleetwood expected to find pleasure and 
enjoyment sufficient to atone for the disagreeable oc- 
currences in his two former visits ; but here, too, he 
was disappointed* Mr. Selbyy for that was our friend's 
name, had been several years married : his family in- 
creasing, he had retired to the country; and, re- 
nouncing the bustle of the world, had griven himself 
up to domestic enjoyments : his time and attention 
were devoted chiefly to the care of his children. The 
pleasure which himself felt in humouring all their 
little fancies, made him forget how troublesome that 
indulgence might be to others. The first morning 
we were at his house, when Mr. Fleet^urood czme into 
the parlour to breakfast, all the places at table were 
occupied by the children y it was necessary that one 
of them should be displaced to make room for him } 
and, in the disturbance which this occasioned, a tea« 
cup was overturned, and scalded the finger of Mr*. 
SeUy's eldest daughter, a child about seven years 
old, whose whimpering and complaining attracted 
the whole attention during breakiast. That being 
over, the eldest boy came forward with » bDo]Lia< 
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Kis handy and Mr. Selhy atked Mr. Fleetwood to hear 
hmiread his lesson : Mrs. Selhy joined in the request^ 
though both looked as if they were rather coafer- 
nag a favour on their guest* The eldest had no 
sooner finished^ than the youngest boy presented 
himself; upon which his father observed, that it 
would be doing injustice to Will not to hear him, as 
well as his elder brother Jack ; and in this way was 
my friend obliged to spend the morning, in peiibrm* 
ing the office of a schoolmaster to the children in 
Biccession. 

Mr. Fleetwood liked a game at whist, and pro- 
mised himself a party in the evening free from inter- 
luption. . Cards were accordingly proposed; but 
Mrs. Belby observed, that her httle daughter, who 
still complained of her scalded finger, needed amuse- 
ment as much as any of the company. In place of 
cards. Miss Harriet insisted on the game of the goose* 
Down to it we sat ; and to a stranger it would have 
heen not unamusing to see Mr. Fleetwood^ in his sor- 
rowful countenance, at the royal and pleasant game 
rf the goose, with a child of seven years old. It ia 
unnecessary to dwell longer on particulars. During 
all the time we wgre at Mr. Selby*s^ the delighted 
parents were indulging their fondness, while Mn 
Fleetwood was repimng and fretting in secret. 

Having fijaished our intended round of visits, w« 
turned our course homewards, and, at the first inn 
on our road, were joined by one Mr. Johnson^ vtritb 
whom. I was slightly acquamted. Politeness would 
not allow me to reject the offer of his company, 
especially as I knew him to be a good-natured in- 
offensive man. Our road lay through ^glen^ roman* 
tic and picturesque, which we reached soon after 
8UQ.set, in a mild and still evening. On each sidd 
were stupendous mountains ; their height ; the rude 
and projecting rocks, of which some of them were 

VOL. XXXIV. F 
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composed ; the gloomy caverns they seemed to con- 
tain ; and the appearance of devastation, occasioned 
by traces of cataracts falling from their tops, pre« 
sented to oar view a scene truly sublime. Mr. 
Fleetwood felt an unusual elevation of spirit. His 
soul rose within him, and was swelled with that 
silent awe, so well suited to his contemplative mind. 
In the words of the poet, he could have said, 

^ Welcome, kindred glooms, 

* Congenial horrors, hail!\ 

■ * Be these my theme, 

* These that esalt the soul to solemn thought, 

* And heavenly musing !' 

Our silence had now continued for about a quar« 
ter of an hour ; and an unusual stillness prevailed 
around us, interrupted only by the tread of our 
horses, which, returning at stated intervals, assist- 
ed by the echo of the mountains, formed a hoi* 
low sound, which increased the solemnity of the 
scene* Mr. Jghtuotif tinng of this silence, and not 
having the least comprehension of its cause, all at 
once, and without warning, lifted up his voice, and 
began the sone of ' Push about the Jorum.* Mr« 
Fleetwood's soul was then wound up to its utmost 
height. At the sound of Mr. Johnson's voice he 
Started, and viewed him with a look of horror, 
mixed with contempt. During the rest of our 
journey, I could hardly prevail on my fnend to be 
civil to him ; and though he is, in every respect, a 
worthy and a good-natured man, and though Mr. 
Fleetwood and he have often met since, the former 
has never been able to look upon him without dis* 
gust. 

Mr. Fleetwood's entertainment in this short tour 
has produced, in my mind, many reflections, in 
which I doubt not I shall be anticipated by my 
readers. 
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There are few situations in life, from which a man, 
who has confined his turn for enjoyment within the 
bounds pointed out by nature, will not receive satis* 
faction ; but if we once transgress those bounds, and, 
seeking after too much refinement, indulge a false 
and nustaken delicacy, there is hardly a situation in 
which we will not be exposed to disappointment 
and disgust* 

Had It not been for this false, this dangerous de- 
£cacy, Mr. Fleetwoodj instead of uneasiness, would 
have received pleasure from every visit we made» 
from every incident we met with. 

At the first house to which we went, it was not 
necessary that he should have preferred the bottle 
to the enjoyment of a fine evening in the country ; 
but that not being the sentiments of the company, 
had he, vrithout repining, given up his taste to theirs, 
iastead of feeling disgust at what appeared to him 
coarse in then- enjoyments, he would have felt plea- 
sure at the mirth and good-humour which prevailed 
around him ; and the very reflection, that different 
employments eave amusement to different men, 
would have aJTorded a Hvely and philaothrophical 
tatisfacticHi* 

It was scarcely to be expected, that the barren- 
ness and dryness of the conversation at our second 
visit, could fill up, or entirely satisfy the delicate and 
improved mind of Mr. Fleetwood ; but had he not 
laid it down almost as a rule, not to be pleased with 
any thing, except what suited his own idea of en- 
joyment, he mignt, and ought to have received plea- 
sure from the sight of a worthy family, spending 
their time iimocently, happily, and usefully ; use- 
fully, both to themselves and to their country. 

It was owing to the same false sensibility, that he 
viras so much chagrined in the family of Mr. &elby^ 
The fond indulgence of the parents did, perhaps, 
carry their att^ntio^ to their children beyond the 

F a 
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rules of proprietv ; liut, had it not been for the fini- 
calness oJF mind in Mr. Fleetwoodf had he given the 
natural benevolence of his heart its play^ he would 
have received a pleasure from witnessing the happi- 
ness of two virtuous parents in their rising oSFspnngy 
that would have much overbalanced any uneasiness 
arising from the errors in their conduct. 

Neither, but for this excessive refinement, woulcf 
Mr. Fleetwood have been hurt by the behaviour of 
Mr. Johnson. Though he might not have considered 
him as a man of taste, he would, nevertheless, have 
regarded him as a good and inoffensive man ; and he 
would have received pleasure from the reflection, that 
neither goodness nor happiness are confined to those 
minds, which are fitted for feeling and enjoying all 
the pleasures of nature or of art. 



NMi. TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1779, 



Since the commencement of the late levies^ I under- 
stand that not only drill Serjeants have had daily ac- 
cess to the lobbies and parlours of many decent and 
peaceable houses in this metropolis, but that pro- 
fessors of the noble science of defence have been so con- 
stantly occupied in attending grown gentlemen, and 
ungrown officers, that the former scholars have found 
mat difficulty in procuring masters to push with 
them, and have frequently been obliged to have re-- 
course to the less edifying opposition of one an- 
other. 

The purpose of the serjeant^s instmctions, every 
lover 01 his country must approve. The last-xaea* 
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tioned art, that d fencing f I formerly took great de* 
light in myself, and still account one of the healthiest 
of all house exercises ; insomuch that when I am in 
the country, where I make it a rule to spend a certain 
part of every day in exercise of some kind, I gene- 
rally take up my foil in rainy mornings, and push 
with grea^ success against the figure of Her%d^ in a 
piece of old arras Uiat was taken down firom my 
grandmother's room, and is now pasted up on the 
vail of the laundry* 

When those two sciences, however, go upon ac« 
toal service, they are to be considered m cUfferent 
£ght8, that of tne ^erjeant^ aa it teaches a man to 
stand well on his legs, to carry his body firm, and to 
move it alertly, is much the same as X\it fencing maj-> 
ter*9 but in their last stage they depart somewhat 
Irom each other ; the lerjeant proposes to qualify a 
nan for encountering his enemy in battle, tne otner 
to fit him for meetmg his companion, or friend it 
may be, in a dueL 

My readers will, I hope, give me credit for the 
M1R.&0R. being always a y try polite paper ; I am not, 
therefore, at ^ disposed to bestow on a practice so 
gentleman-like as duelling, those severe reprehen- 
sions, equally trite and unjust, in^ which some of my 
predecessors have indulged themselves. During my 
residence abroad I was made perfectly acquainted 
with the arguments drawn in its favour, from the in* 
fluence it has on the manners of the gentleman and 
the honour of the soldier. It is my intention only 
to point out those bounds within which the most 
punctilious valour may be contented to restrain it- 
self; and in this I shall be the more guarded, as I mean 
the present paper principally for tne use of the new- 
raised regiments above alluded to, whose honour T 
dearly pnze, and would preserve as scrupulously in- 
violate as possible. I hold such an essay peculiarly 
proper at this juncture, when some of them are 

F3 
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about to embark on long voyaees, in which eren 
good-natured people, being tacked together like 
man and wife, are somewhat apt to grow peevish ' 
and quarrelsome. 

In xht first place, I will make one general obser- 
vation, that, at this busy time, when our countzy 
has need of men, lives are of more value to the com- 
munity than at other periods. In time of peace, so 
many regiments are reduced, and the duties of an 
officer so easily performed, that if one fall, and an- 
other be hanged for killing him, there will speedilj 
be found two proper young men readv to mount 
guard, and shew a good leg on the parade, in their 
room. But, at present, from the great increase 
of the establishment, there is rather a scarcity in 
proportion to the demand, of men of military talents, 
and miUtary figure, especially when we consider 
that the war is now to be earned against so genteel 
a people as the French^ to whom it wiU be neces- 
sary to shew officers of the most soldier-like appear- 
ance and address. 

This patriotic consideration will tend to relax the 
etiquette formerly established, for every officer to 
fight a duel within a few weeks of the date of hu 
commission, and that, too, without the purpose of 
resenting any affront, or vindicating his honour from 
any aspersion, but merely to shew that he could 
fight. Now, this practice, being unnecessary at 
present, as preferment goes on briskly enough by the 
fall of officers in the course of their duty, may very 
properly, and without disparagement to the valour' 
of the British army, be dispensed with ; so, it is to 
be agreed and understood, that every officer in the 
aew-raised regiments, whose commission bears date 
on or posterior to the ist of January 1778, is, Ipso 
factOi to be held and deemed of unquestionable 
courage and immaculate honour. 

As to the measure of affront which may justify a 
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duUeuge^ it is to be remembered^ that the officers of 
the above-ihentioned corps have been obliged, in levy- 
ing their respective quotas, to engage in scenes of a 
very particular kind ; at markets, fairs, couutry- 
weddings,and city-brawls, amongst a setofmensmd 
women, not remarkable for delicacy of hnguage, ol: 
politeness of behaviour. We are not, therefore, to 
voiider, if the smooth enamel of the gentleman haa 
veceived some little injury from the collision of such 
coarse materials ; and a certain time may fairly be 
allowed for unlearning the blunt manners and rough 
phraseology which an officer in such situations waa 
lorced to assume. Therefore the identical words 
which, a campaign or two hence, are to be held ex- 
pable only by blood, may, at present, be done away 
by an explanation ; and those which an officer must 
then explain and account for at the peril of a chal- 
lenge, are now to be considered as mere colloquial 
expletives acquired by associating with such company 
as frequent the places above described. 

As, notwithstanding all these allowances, some 
^nels may be expected to take place, it is proper to 
mention certain regulations for the conduct of the 
parties, in the construction of which I have paid in- 
nnitely more regard to their honour than to their 
afety. 

In fighting with the snvord^ a hhw^ or the tie 
iirecty can scarcely be expiated but by a thrust 
through the body \ but any lesser affinont may be 
l^^ped off by a wound in the snvord arm ; or, if the 
injury be very slight, any wound will be sufficient. 
In all this it is to be noted, that the receiving of 
such a wound by either party constitutes a repara- 
tion for the affront ; as it is a rule of justice peculiar 
to the Code of duellings that the blood of the injured 
atones for the offence he has received, as well as that 
of the injurer for the offence he has given. 

In affairs decided with pistob% the Stance is, ia 
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like manner, to be regulated by the nature of the in« 
jury. For those of an atrocious sort, a distance of 
only twenty feet» and pistols of nine, nine and a 
halfy or ten inch barrels, are requisite ; for slighter 
ones, the distance may be doubleid, and a six or even 
five inch barrel will «erve. Regard, moreover, is 
to be had to the size of the persons engaged ; for 
every stone above eleven, the party of such weight 
may, with perfect honour retire three feet, 

I ready some time ago, certain addresses to ibfi 
Jockey Ciuhf by two gentlemen who had been en« 
gaged in an affair of honour ; from which it appear- 
ed, that one of them had systematized the art of 
duelling to a wonderful de^ee. Among other 
thin?8, he had brought his aim with a pistol to so 
much certainty, and made tuch improvements on the 
weapon, that he could lay a hundred guineas to ten 
on hittine at a considerable distance, any part of lus 
adversary's body. These arts, however, I by no 
means approve : they resemble, methinks, a loaded 
diey or 9, packed deal ; and I am inclined to be of opi- 
nion, that a gentleman is no more obliged to fight 
against the nrst, than to play against the latter* 
Thev may, in the mildest construction, be compared 
to the sure play of a man who can take every ball 
at billlardti and therefore if it shall be judged that 
an ordinary marksman must fight with the person, 
possessed of them, he is, at least entitled to oddcf 
and must be allowed three shots to one of his anta- 
gonist. 

I have thus, with some labour, and I hope strict 
honour, settled certain articles in the matter of dueU 
lingy for such of my readers, as may have occasion for 
them. It is but candid, however, to own, that there 
have been now and then, brilliant things done quite 
without the line of my directions, to wit, by not 
fighting at alL The Abbe — , with whom 

I was disputing at Paris on this ^ubject^ concluded 

X • 
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Ub argmnents agrainst duelling with a ttoiy, which, 
though I did not think it much to the purpose^ waft 
a tolerable stoiy notwithstanding. I shall give it io 
the Tery words of the Abb6. 

' A countryman of yours, a Captain Douglar^ 
waa playing at Trictrac with a very intimate fnend» 
here in this very coffee-house, aoudst a circle of 
French officers who were looking on. Some di&* 
pite arising about a cast of the dice, Douglas said» 
m a gay thoughtless manner, * Oh! what a story I' 
A murmur arose among the by-4tanders ; and his 
antagonist feehng the affront, as if the lie had 
been given him, in the violence of hi« passion^ 
snatched up the tables, and hit Douglas a blow on 
the headr Thcf instant he had done it> the idea of 
his imprudence, and its probable consequences Xj^ 
himself and his friend, rushed upon his mind : he 
sat, stupified vrith shame and remorse, his eyes ri«> 
vetted on the ground, reg^ardless of what the other^s 
resentment might prompt him to act* Douglas^ 
after a short pause, turned round to the specta-^ 
tors: < You think,' said he, * that I am now 
ready to cut the throat of that unfortunate young 
man ; but I know that, at this moment, he feeU 
anguish a thousand times more keen than any my 
sword could infiict.^1 will embrace him— -thus — 
and try to reconcile him to himself ; — ^but I wiK cut 
the throat of that man among you who shall dare 
to breathe a syllable against my honour.' * Bravo ! 
Bravo \* cried an old Chevalier de St^ Louisy who 
stood immediately behind him. — ^The sentiment of 
France overcame its habit, and Bravo [ Bravo ! 
echoed from every comer of the room. Who 
vrould not have cried Bravo ! Would not you> 
Sir I* • Doubtless.' * On other occasions, tnen» 
be governed by the same principle,* • Why, to 
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* be surei it were often better not to fight— if one 

* had but the courage not to fight.' 
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To the Author of the Mu&oi. 

Sir, 
I AM a plsun country-gentleman, with a small &r« 
tune and a large family-. My boys, all except the 
younjgrest, I have contnved to set out into the woxM 
in tpkrably promising situations. My two eldetf 
girls are married ; one to a clergyman, with a very 
comfortable liying, and a respectable character; the 
other to a neighbour of my own> who farms most of 
his own estate, and is supposed to know country- 
business as well as any man in this part of the king- 
dom. I have four other girls at home, whom I wish 
to make fit wives for men of equal rank with their 
brothers-in-law. 

About three months ago, a great lady in our 
liei^hbourhood (at least as neighbourhood is reckon- 
ed m our quarter) happened to meet the two eldest 
of my unmarried daughters at the house of a gentle- 
man, a distant relation of mine, and, as well as 
myself, a freeholder in our county* The girls are 
tolerably handsome, and I have endeavoured to 
make th^m understand the common rules of good- 
breeding. My Lady ' ■ n ran out to my kins- 
man, who happens to have no children of his own, 
IP praise of the.ir beauty and politeness, and, at part- 
il^Sf gave them a most pressing invitation to come 
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and spend a week with her during the approachingr 
Christmas holidays. On my daughters' return from 
their kinsman's, I was not altogether pleased at 
hearing of this invitation ; nor was I more satisfied 
with the very frequent quotations of my Lady 
-'s sayings and sentiments, and the 



tions of the beauty of her complexion, the elegance 
of her dress, and the grandeur of her equipage. I 
opposed, therefore, tneir dedgA of paying this 
Christmas visit pretty warmly. Upon this, the ho- 
nour done them by tiie invitation, the advantages to 
be derived from an acquaintance with the great 
Lady, and the benefit that might accrue to my fa^^ 
milv from the influence of her Lord, were inunedU 
ately rung in my ears, not only by my daughters, 
but alto by their mother, whom they had auready 
raned over to their nde ; and I must own to vou, 
Mr. Mirror, though I would not have you think 
me hen-peck'd, that my wife, somehow or other, 
contrives to carry most points in our family ; so my 
opposition was over-ruled; and to — — — the 
gim went ; but not before they had made a ioumeT 
to the metropolis of our country, and brought back 
a portmanteau full of necessaries, to qualify them for 
appearing decently, as my wife said, m the company 
they should meet there. 

In about a month, for their visit was drawn out 
to that length, my daughters returned. But had 
you seen, Mt.Mirror, what an alteration that month 
had made on them! Instead of the ros)^ complexions, 
and sparkling eyes, they had carried with them, they 
brought back cheeks as white as a curd, and eyes as 
dead as the beads in the face of a baby. 

I could not help expressing my surprise at the 
sight ; but the younger of the two ladies immediate- 
ly cut me short, by telling me, that their complexion 
was the only one worn at 

And no wonder, Sir, it should^ from the descrip- 
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tkoa 'Wfhich my daughter sometimes gives tts of die 
life people leaid there. Instead of rising at seveoy 
breaKfasting at nine» dining at three, supping at 
eighty and getting to bed by ten, as was their cus- 
tom at home, my girls lay till twelve, breakfasted at 
one, dined at six, supped at eleven, and were never 
in bed till three in the morning* Their shapes had 
undergone as much alteration as their faces. Fmoi 
their liosoms, {necks^ they called them)» which 
were squeezed up to their throats, their waists 
tapered down to a very extraordinary smallness; 
they resembled the upper half of an hour-gJas** At 
this, also, I marvelled ; but it was the only shape 
worn at . Next day, at dinner, after a 

long morning preparation, they appeared with heads 
of such a size, that my little parlour was not of 
height enough to let them stand upright in it* Tliis 
was the most striking metamorphosis of alL Tbdr 
mother stared ; I ejaculated ; my other childres 
burst out a4aughing : the answer was the same a» 

before ; it was the only head worn at ^ 

Nor is their behaviour less changed than their 
garb. Instead of ioining in the good-humoured 
cheerfulness we usea to have among us before, my 
two Jine young ladies check every approach to mirths 
by calling it vulgar. One of them chid their bro- 
ther the Other day for laughing, and told him it was 
monstrously ill-bred. In the evenings, when we 
were wont, if we had nothing else to do, to fall to 
BUndman^ stuffy or Cross purposes^ or sometimes to 
play at Loo for cherry-stones, these two get a pack 
of cards to themselves, and sit down to play for any 
little money their visit has left them, at a game none 
of us know any thing about. It seems, indeed, the 
dullest of all amusements, as it consists in merely 
turningr up the faces of the cards, and repeating their 
names from an ace upwards, as if the players were 
learning to speak, and. had got only thirteen words 
in their vocabulary. But of this, and every other 
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custom sft » no body is allowed to judge 

but themselves. Thev have got a parcel of phrases^ 
which they utter on ail occasions as decisivey French f 
I believe, though I can scarce find any of them in 
the Dictionary, and am unable to put them upon 
paper ; but ail of them mean something extremely 
mshionable, and are constantly supported by the au* 
thority of my Lady, or the Coimtess, his Lordshipt 
or Sir John* 

As they have learned many foreig^n, so have they 
unlearned some of the most conunon and best under* 
stood home phrases. When one of my neighbours 
was lamenting the extravagance and dissipation of a 
young kinsman who had spent his fortune, and lost 
his health in London, and at Newmarket, they called 
it Itfcf and said it shewed spirit in the young man« 
After the same rule they lately declared, that a 
gentleman could not live on less than loooA a year, 
and called the account which their mantuamaker and 
milliner sent me, for the fineries purchased for their 
?isit at M, a tri/lef though it amounted to 

59 /. 1 1 /. 4 d. exactly a fourth part of the clear in* 
come of my estate. 

AU this, Mr. Mirror, I look upon as a sort of 
pestilential disorder, with which my poor daughters 
have been infected in the course of this unfortunate 
visit. This consideration has induced me to treat 
them hitherto with lenity and indulgence, and try 
to effect their cure by mild methods, which indeed 
suit my temper (naturally of a pliant kind, at 
every body, except my wife, says) better than harsh 
ones. Yet I confess, I could not help being in a 
passion t'other day, when the disorder shewed 
symptoms of a more serious kind. Would you be* 
lieve it, Sir, my daughter Elizabeth (since her visit 
she is offended if we call her Betty) said it vmsf/na^ 
ftcal to find fault with card playiqg on Sunday; and 
her sister Sophia gravely asked my son-in-law, the 
VOL. xxxiv. ' G 
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clergyman^ if he had not 8ome doubts o( the souths 
immortality. 

As certain great cities^ I have heard, are never 
free from the plague^ and at last come to look 
upon it as nothing terrible or extraordinary ; so, I 
suppose, in London, or even your town. Sir, this 
disease always prevails, and is but little dreaded* 
But, in the country, it will be productive of melan- 
choly effects indeed ; if suffered to spread there, it 
will not only embitter our lives, and spoil our do* 
mestic happmess, as at present it does mine, but, in 
its most violent stages, will bring our estates to 
market, our daughters to ruin, and our sons to the 
gallows. Be so numane, therefore, Mr. Mirror, 
as to suggest some expedient for keeping it confined 
■within those limits in which it rages at present. If 
no public regulation can be contrived for that pur- 
pose (though I cannot help thinking this disease of 
the great people merits the attention of government, 
as much as the distemper among the horned cattle) f 
try, at least, the effects of private admonition, to 
prevent the sound from approaching the infected ; 
let all little men like myselt, and every member of 
their families, be cautious of holding^ intercourse 
with the persons or families of Dukes^^arh^ Lords^ 
Nabobsy or Contractors^ till they have good reason to 
believe that such persons and their households are in 
a sane and healthy state, and in no danger of com- 
municating this dreadful disorder. And, if it has 
left such great and noble persons any feelings of com- 
passion, pray put them in mind of that well-known 
fable of the boyt and the frogs y which they must 
have learned at school. Tell them, Sir, that though 
the making fools of their poor neighbours may serve 
them for a Christmas gambol,- it is matter of serious 
wretchedness to those poor neighboiu^ in the after- 
part of their lives : // // sport to thenti but death to us* 

I am, Sec. 
% John Homespun. 
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The antiquity of the poems ascribed to Otslan^ the 
son of Fingalf has been the subject of much dispute. 
The refined magnanimity and generosity of the he* 
|X)es, and the tenderness and the delicacy of senti* 
ment, with regard to women, so conspicuous in those 
poems, are circumstances yery dimcult to recon* 
cile with the rude and uncultivated age in which 
the poet is supposed to have lived. On the other 
hancQ the intrinsic characters of antiquity which the 
poems bear | that simple state of society the poet 

rts ; the narrow circle of objects and transactions 
describes; his concise, abrupt, and figurative 
^yle ; the absence of all abstract ideas, and oi all 
modem allusions, render it difficult tp assign an] 
other aera for their production than the age of Fini 
Jn short, there are difficulties on both sides ; and, if 
that remarkable refinement of manners seem incon* 
sistent with our notions of an unimproved age, the 
marks of antiquity with whiqh the poems are stamp* 
ed, make it very hard to suppose them a modem 
composition t It is qot, however, my intention tq 
examine the merits of this controversy, much less tq 
hazard any judgment of my own. All I propose is, 
to suggest one consideration on the subject, which, 
as far as I can- recollect, has hitherto escaped the 
partisans of either side. 

The elegant author of the Critical Dissertation on 
th Poems ofOssiarii has very properly obviated the 

6 2 
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objections made to the uniformity of Ossian's ima- 
gery,, and the too frequent repetition of the same 
comparisons. He has shewn, that this objection 
proceeds from a careless and inattentive perusal of the 
poems ; for, although the range of the poet's objects 
was not wide, and consequently the same object does 
often return, yet its appearance is changed ; the 
image is new ; it is presented to the fancy m another 
attitude, and clothed with different circumstances, 
to make it suit the illustration for which it is em- 
ployed. * In this,' continues he, • lies Ossian's 
' great art ; ' and he illustrates his remark by taking 
the instances of the moon and oi misty two of the prin- 
cipal subjects of the bard's images and allusions. 

I agree with this critic in his observations, though 
I think he has rather erred in ascribing to art m 
Ossian, that wonderful diversification oithe narrow 
circle of objects with which he was acquainted. It 
was not by any efforts of art or contrivance that 
Ossian presented the rude objects of nature under 
60 many different aspects. He wrote from a full 
heart, irom a rich and glowing imafi;ination. He 
did not seek fbr, and invent images ; he copied na- 
ture, and painted objects as they struck and kindled 
his fancy. He had nothing within the range of his 
view, but the great features of simple nature. The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the desert heath, the 
winding stream, the green hill with all its roes, and 
the rock with its robe of mist, were the objects 
amidst which Ossian lived. Contemplating these, 
under every variety of appearance they could assume, 
no wonder that his warm and empassioned genius 
found in them a field fruitful of the most lofty and 
eublime imagery. 

Thus the very circumstance of his having such a 
circumscribed range of inanimate objects to attract 
his attention and exercise his imagination, was the 
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natural and necessary cause of Ossian's being able to 
view and to describe them, under such a variety of 
great and beautiful appearances. And may we not 
proceed farther, and affirm, that so rich a diversifica- 
tion of the few appearances of simple nature, could 
hardly have occurred to the imagination of a poet 
livinfip in any other than the rude and early age in 
which the son of Fin?al appeared i 

In refined and poliwed society, wheje the works 
of art abound, tne endless variety of objects that 
present themselves, distract and dissipate the atten- 
tion. The mind is perpetually hurried from one ob- 
ject to another ; and no time is left to dwell upon 
the sublime and simple appearances of nature. A 
poet, in such an ase, nas a wide and diversified circle 
of objects on whicn to exercise his imagination. He 
has a large and diffused stock of materials from 
which to draw images to embellish his work ; and 
he does not always resort for his imagery to the di- 
versified appearance of the objects ot rude nature ; 
he does not avoid those because his taste rejects 
them; but he uses them seldom^ because they seldom 
recur to his imagination. 

To seize these images, belongs only to the poet 
of an early and simple age, where the undivided at- 
tention has leisure to brood over the few, but sub- 
lime objects which surround him. The sea and the 
heath f the roci and the torrent^ the cloudb and meteors^ 
the thunder and lightnings the sun and moony and 
^tarSf are, as it were, the companions with which his 
imagination holds converse. He personifies and ad- 
dresses them ; every aspect they can assume is im- 
pressed upon his mind 3 he contemplates and traces, 
them through all the endless varieties of seasons ; and 
they are the perpetual subjects of his images and al- 
lusions. He has, indeed, only a few objects around 
turn : but| for that very reasQQ} he forms a more 

G 3 
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intirtiate acquaintance with their every feature, and 
shade, and attitude. 

From this circumstance, it would seem, that the 
poetical productions of widely-distant periods of so- 
ciety must ever bear strong marks of the age which 
gave them birth ; and that it is not possible for a 
poetical genius of the one age, to counterfeit and 
imitate the productions of the other. To the poet 
of a simple age, the varied objects which present 
themselves in cultivated society are unknown. To 
the poet of a refined age, the idea of imitating the 
productions of rude times might, perhaps, occur; 
but* the execution would certainly be difficult, per- 
haps impracticable. To catch some few transient 
aspects of any of the great appearances of nature, 
may be within the reach of the genius of any age ; 
but to perceive, and feel, and paint, all the shades of 
a few simple objects, and to make them correspond 
with a great diversity of subjects, the poet must 
dwell amidst them, and have them ever present to his 
mind. 

The excellent critic, whom I have already men- 
tioned, has selected the instances of the moon and of 
mistf to shew how much Ossian has diversified the 
appearance of the few objects with which he was 
encircled, I shall now conclude this paper with se- 
lecting a third, that of the sun, which, I think, the 
bard nas presented in such a variety of aspects, as 
could have occurred to the imagination in no other 
than the early and unimproved age in which Ossian' 
is supposed to have lived. 

The vanquished FrothaU struck with the gene- 
rous magnanimity of Fingal, addresses him : * Ter- 

* rible art thou, O king of Morven, in battles of the 
' spears ; but, in peace, thou art like the sun, wheii 

* he looks throufi^h a silent shower ; the flowers lift 

* their fair heads before himj and the gales ahake the^ 
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• rustling wings.* Of the generous open Cathmor, 
exposed to the dark and gloomy Cairbarf. it is said: • 
His face was like the plain of the sun, when it is 
bright : no darkness travelled over his brow/ Of 
Nathos : * The soul of Nathos was generous and- 
mildy like the hour of the setting sun.' Of youug 
Connaly coming to seek the honour pf the spear : 
The youth was lovely^ as the first beam of the 
sun.——* O ! Fithil's son,* says Cuchullin,' 
with feet of wind," fly over the heath of Lena.* 
Tell to Fingal, that Erin is enthrall'd, and bid the* 
king of Morven hasten. O ! let him come like 
the sun in a storm, when he shines on the hills of- 
grass.' 

Nathos 9 anxious for the fate of Darthula : * The, 
soul of Nathos was sad, like the sun in the day of 
mist, when his face is watry and dim.' 
OscaTf surrounded with foes, foreseeing the fall of 
his race, and yet at times gathering nope : • At 
times, he was thoughtful and dark, like the sun- 
when he carries a cloud on his face ; but he looks 

afterward on the hills of Cona.' Before* 

Bosmina sent to offer them the peace of heroes 9 
The host of Erragon brightened in her presence^ 
as a rock before the sudden beams of the sun, 
when they issue from a broken cloud, divided by 
the roaring wind.' The . remembrance of battles 
past, and the return of peace, is compared to the 
sun returning after a storm : * Hear the battle of 
Lora ! the sound of its steel is long since past ; so 
thunder on the darkened hill roars, and is no more; 
the sun returns with his silent beams ; the glitter- 
ing rocks, and green heads of the mountains^ 
smile.' 

Fingal in his strength darkening in' the presence 
of war : * His arm stretches to the foe like the beam 
* of the sickly sun, when his side is crusted with 
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darkne^Sy and he rolls his dismal course through- 
out the sky.* A young hero exulting in his 
trengthi and rushing towards his foes, exclaims^ 
My beating soul is high I My fame is bright be- 
fore me, like the streak of light on a cloud when 
the broad sun comes forth, red traveller of the 
sky !' On another occasion, says a hero, * I have 
- met the battle in my youth. My arm could not 
lift the spear when first the danger rose ; but my 
SQul brightened before the war as the green narrow 
vale, when the sun pours his streamy beams, before 
he hides his head m a storm I' 
But it would exceed the proper bounds of this pa- 
per, were I to bring together 21II the passages which 
might illustrate my remarks. Without, therefore, 
quoting the beautiful address to the Sun, which 
finishes the second book of Temora^ or that at the 
beginning of Carrtctburay I shall conclude with lay-, 
ing before my readers, that sublime passage at the 
end of Carthofiy where the aged bard, thrown into 
melancholy by the remembrance of that hero, thus 
pours himself forth ; ./ 

~^f I feel the sun, O Malvina ! leave me to my 
rest. The beam of Heaven delights to shine on 
the grave of Carthon ; I feel it warm around. 
— ^ O thou that roUest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers ! whence are thy beams, O Sun ? 
thy everlasting light ! Thou comest forth in thy 
awful beauty, and the stars hide themselves in the 
sky : The moon, cold and pale, sinks in the wes- 
tern wave, but thou thyself movest alone ; who 
can be a companion of thy course ? The oaks of 
the mountain fall ; the mountains themselves de- 
cay with years ; the ocean shrinks, and growct 
again ; the moon herself is lost in Heaven ^ but 
thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in the 
brightness of thy course* When the world is dark 
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with tempest ; when thunder rolls, and lightningr 
fliesi thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, 
and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more; 
whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west* 
But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season, and 
thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in 
thy clouds, careless of the voice of the monung. 
Exult then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth ! 
Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmer- 
ing light of the moon, when it shines through bro- 
ken clouds ; the blast of the north is on the 
plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of hi8 
journey.' 
G. 
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Imrtriui itrh 



Ducere tolliciUt jueunda cblivia viis, 

HOR. 

There are some weaknesses, which, as they do not 
strike us with the malignity of crimes, and produce 
their effects by imperceptible progress, we are apt 
to consider as venial, and make very little scruple of 
indulging. But the habit which apologizes for these, 
is a mischief of their own creation, which it behoves 
us early to resist. We give way to it at first, because 
it may be conquered at any time ; and, at last, excuse 
ourselves from the contest, because it has grown too 
Itrong to be overcome* 
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Of this nature is indolence^ a failing, I had ahnost 
said a vice, of all others the least alarming, yet, per- 
haps, the most fatal. Dissipation and intemperance 
are often the transient effects of youthful heat, which 
time allays, and experience overcomes ; but indolence 
^ grows with our erowth, and strengthens with our 
• strength,* till it nas weakened every exertion of 
public and private duty | yet so seducing, that its 
evils are untelt, and its errors unrepented of. 
, It is a circumstance of peculiar regret, that this 
should often be the propensity of deucate and ami- 
able minds. Men unfeeling and unsusceptible, com- 
monly beat the beateq track with activity, and reso- 
lution \ the occupations they pursue, and the enjoy- 
ments they feel, seldom mucni disappoint the expec- 
tations they have formed ; but persons endowed with 
that nice perception of pleasure and pain which is 
annexed to sensibility^ feel so much undescribable 
uneasiness in their pursuits, and frequently so little 
satisfaction in their attainments, that they are too 
often induced to sit still, without attempting the 'one 
or desiring the other. 

The complaints which such persons make of their 
want of that success which attends men of inferior 
abilities, are as unjust as unavailing. It is from the 
use, not the possession of talents, that we get on in 
life : the exertion of very moderate parts outweighs 
the indecision of the brightest. Men possessed of 
the first, do things tolerably, and are satisfied ; of 
the last, forbear doing things well, because they have 
Ideas beyond them. 

When I first resolved to publish this paper, I ap» 
plied tp several literary friends for their aid in carry- 
ing it on. From one gentleman in London, I had, 
in particular, very sanguine expectations of assist? 
ance. His genius and abilities I had early oppor* 
tunities of kpowijig, and he is now in a eiituatioQ 
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most favourable to such productions^ as he lives 
amidst the great and the busy world, without being 
much occupied either by ambition or business. His 
compositions at college, when I first became acquaint- 
ed with him, were remarkable for elegance and in- 
genuity ; and, as I knew he still spent much of his 
time in reading the best writers, ancient and modem , 
I made no doubt of his having attained such farther 
improvement of style, and extension of knowledge, 
as would render him a very valuable contributor to 
the Mirror. 

A few days ago, more than four months after I 
had sent him my letter, I received the following an- 
swer to it. 



LonJont litMarcbf ITJ^* 

My Dear Friend, 
I AM ashamed to look on the date of this letter, and 
to recollect that of yours. I will not, however, aid 
the sin of hypocrisy to my other failings, by inform- 
ing you, as is often done in such cases, that hurry of 
business, or want of health, has prevented me from 
answering your letter. I will frankly confess, that 
I have had abundance of leisure, and been perfectly 
well since I received it ; I can add, though, per- 
haps, you may not so easily believe me, that I 
have had as much inclination as opportunity ; but 
the truth is (you know my weakness that way), I 
have wished, resolved, and re-resolved to write, as I 
do by many other things, without the power of ac- 
complishing it. That disease of indolence, which 
you and my other coinpaniona used to laugh at, 
grows stronger and stronger upon me ; my symp- 
toms, indeed, are mortal j for I beghi now to Igse 
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the power of strugglixig against the malady, some- 
times to shut my ears against self-admonition, and 
admit of it as a lawful indulgence. 

Your letter, acauainting me of the design of puh* 
lishing a periodical paper, and asking my assistance 
in carrying it on, found me in one ofthe paroxysms 
of my disorder. The fit seemed to give way to the 
call of friendship. I got up from my easy chair, 
walked two or three turns through the room, read 
your letter again, looked at the Spectators, which 
stood) neatly bound and gilt, in the front of my 
book-press, called for pen, ink, and paper, and sat 
down, in the fervour oi imagination, ready to com- 
bat vice, to encourage virtue, to form the manners, 
and to regulate the taste of millions of my fellow- 
subjects. A field fniitful and unbounded lay before 
me ; I began to speculate on the prevailing vices and 
reigning follies of the times, the thousand topics 
which might arise for declamation, satire, ridicule^ 
and humour ; the picture of manners, the shades of 
character, the delicacies of sentiment. I was be- 
wildered amidst this multitude and variety of sub- 
jects, and sat dreaming over the redundancy of mat- 
ter and the ease, of writing, till the morning was 
spent, and my servant announced dinner. 

I arose, satisfied with having thought much on 
subjects proper for your paper. I dined, if you will 
allow me the expression, in company with those 
thoughts, and drank half a bottle of wine after din- 
ner to our better acquaintance. When my man 
took away, I returned to my study, sat down at my 
writing-table, folded my paper into proper margins^ 
wrote the word Mirror a-top, and filling my pep 
again, drew up the curtain, and prepared to delineate 
the scene before me. But I found things not quite 
in the situation I. had left them ; the groupes werp 
more confused, the figures less striking, the colours 
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k$8 vividy than I had seen them before dinner. I 
co(itinu^d, howerer, to look on them<— I know not 
how long ; for I lyas waked from a very sound nap, 
at half an hour past sixf by Peter asking me, if I 
chose to drink coffee. 

I was ashamed and vexed at the situation in 
which he found me. I drank my first dish rather 
out of humour with myself ; but, during the second^ 
I began to account for it from natural causes ; and» 
before the third was finished, had resolved that study 
was improper after repletion^ and concluded the even* 
ing vntn the adventures of one of the tifree Cailenim 
Jarif out of the Arabian Nsgbti Entertainments, 

For all this arrear, I drew, resolutely, on to-mor- 
row, and after breakfast prepared myself according- 
ly. I had actually gone so lar as to write three in- 
troductory sentences, all of which I burnt, and was 
just blacking the letter T. for the beginning of a 
fourth, when Peter opened the door, and announced 
a gentleman, an old acduaintance, whom I had not 
seen for a considerable time. After he had sat with 
me for more than an hour, he rose to go away ; I 
pulled out my watch, and I will fairly own I was 
not sorry to find it within a few minutes of one : so 
I gave up the morning for lost, and invited myself 
to accompany my friend in some visits he proposed 
making. Our tour concluded in a dinner at atavem^ 
whence we repaired to the play, and did not part 
till midnight. I went to bed without much seli-re- 
proach, by considering, that intercourse with the 
world fits a man for reforming it. 

I need not go through every day of the subse- 

Suent month, during which I renuuned in town, 
boufh there seldom passed one that did not remind 
me of what I owed to your friendship. It is enough 
to tell you, that during the first fortnight, I always 

YOL. XXXIY. H* 
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found some apology for delaying the execution of 
my purpose ; and, during the last, contented myself 
■with the prospect of the leisure I should soon enjoy 
in the country, to which I was invited by a relation 
to spend some time with him previous to his coming 
to town for the winter. I amved at his house about 
the middle of December. I looked on his fields, his 
walks, and his woods, which the extreme mildness 
of the season had still left in the garb of Tiomson*i 
philosophic melancholy, as scenes full of inspiration, 
m which Genius might try her vnngs, and Wisdom 
meditate without interruption. But I am obliged 
to own, that, though I nave walked there many a 
time ; though my fancy was wanned with the scene, 
and shot out into a thousand excursions over the 
regions of romance, of melancholy, of sentiment, 
ofnum^ur, of criticism, and of science, she returned, 
like the first messenger of Noahy without having 
found a resting-place ; and I have, at last, strolled 
back to the house, where I sat listless in my cham- 
ber, with the irksome consciousness of some un- 
performed resolution, froni which I was glad to be 
relieved by a sununons to billiards^ or a call to din<« 
ner. 

Thus have I returned to town, as unprofitable in 
the moments of solitude and retirement, as in those 
of business or society. Do not smile at the word 
huslneit ; what would be idleness to you, is to me 
very serious employment : besides, you know very 
well, that to be idle, is often to be least at leisure'. 
.1 am now almost hardy enough to lay aside altoge- 
ther my resolution of writing in your paper ; but I 
find that resolution a sort of bond against me, tilt 
you are good enough to cancel it, by saying, you. do 
not expect me to write. I have made a more than 
ordinary efibrt to give you this sincere account oS 
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Iny attemjpts to assist you, I have at least the con* 
solation of thinking tluit you will not need my assist* 
ance. Believe me, with all my failings. 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours. 



• • 



P. if. I have just now teamed by accident, that 
my nephew, a lad of fifteen, who is come to town 
from Jfarrotu school, and lives at present with me^ 
having seen one of your numbers about a week ago, 
kas aibeady written, and intends transmitting you 
a pohtjcal essay, signed Ar'utides^ a pastoral sub- 
scribed X. Y. and an acrostic on Miss £. M. with- 
out a signature^ 
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JDoetrina sed vim from^vet imtitam^ ^ 
jKgetique cultuj tectora r^ranU 

HOR. 

However widely the thinking part of mankind may 
have differed as to the proper m<>de of conducting 
education, they have always been unanimous in theur 
opinion of its importance. The outward effects of 
it are observed By the most inattentive. They know^ 
that the clown and the dancinr^mcuter are the samie 
from the hand of nature ; and, altough a little far- 
ther reflection is necessary to perceive the effects of 
culture on the internal senses, it cannot be disputed 
that the mind, like the body, when arrived at firm« 

H 2 
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nest and inatttrity» retains the impressions it received 
in a ropre pliant and tender aee. 

The greatest part of mankind, bom to labour for 
their subsistence, are fixed in habits of industry by 
the iron hand of necessity. The^ have little time or 
opportunity for the cultivation of the understanding; 
the errors and immoralities in their condudt, that 
flow from the want of those sentiments which edu- 
cation is intended to produce, will, on that account, 
meet with indulgence from every benevolent mind. 
But those who are placed in a conspicuous station^ 
whose vices become more complicated and destruc- 
tive, l^ the abuse of knowledge, and the misapplica- 
tion of*^ improved talents, have no title to the same 
indulgence. Their guilt is heightened by the rank 
and fortune which protect them from punishment, 
and which, in some degree, preserve them from that 
infamy their conduct has merited. 

' I hold it, then, uncontrovertible, that the higher 
the rank, the more urgent is the necessity for stor- 
ing the mind with the principles, and directing the 
passions to the practice, of public and private virtue. 
Perhaps it might not be impossible to form plans of 
education, to lay down rules, and contrive institu- 
tions, for the instruction of youth of all ranks, that 
would have a general influence upon manners. But 
this is an attempt too arduous for a private hand ; 
it can be expected only from the mat council of 
the nation, when they shall be pleased to apply their 
experienced wisdom and penetration to so material 
an object, which, in some future period, may be 
found not less deserving their attention than those im- 
portant debates in which they are frequently enga- 
ged, which they conduct with an elegance, a deco- 
rum, and a pubuc spirit, becoming the incomipted, 
disinterested, virtuous representatives of a great and 
flourishing people. 
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While in expectation of tbis, perhaps distant, aera» 
1 hope it will not be unaccept2U)le to my readers to 
suggest some hints that may be useful in the educa- 
tion of the gentleman, to try if it be not possible to 
fbrai an alhance between the virtues and the grraces, 
the man and the citizen, smd produce a being less 
dishonourable to the specie^ than the courtier of 
Lord Chesterfield, and more useful to society than 
the savage of Rousseau, 

The sagacious Locke^ toward the end of th^ last 
century, gave to the public some thoughts on educa- 
tion, the general merit of which leaves room to re- 
gret that he did not find time^ as he seemed once to 
nave intended, to revise what he had written, and 
give a complete treatise on the subject. But, with 
all the veneration I feel for that great man, and all 
the respect tbat is due to him, I cannot help beincr 
of opinion, that some of his observations have laia 
the foundation of that defective system of education, 
the fetal consequences of which are so well described 
by my Correspondent in the Letter published in my 
Fourth Number. Mr, Locke, sensmle of the laby- 
rinth with which the pedantry of the learned had 
surrounded all the avenues to science, successfully 
employed the strength of his genius to trace know- 
ledge to her source, and point out the direct road to 
lucceeding generations. Disgusted with the school- 
Dien, he, trom a prejudice to which even great minds 
are liable, seems to have contracted a dislike to every 
thing they taught, and even to the languages in 
which they wrote. He scruples not to speak of 
grammar as unnecessary to the perfect knowlerlg^ 
either of the dead or living languages, and to affirm, 
thet a part of the years thrown away in the study of 
preek and Latin, would be better employed in learn- 
*»g the trades of gardeners and turners ; as if it were 
a fitter and more useful recreation for a gentleman 

H 3 
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to plant potatoes, and to make chess-boards tfnd 
•nun-boxesy than to study the beauties of Cicero and 
Ifomer. 

It -win be allowed by all, that the great purpose 
of education is to form the man and the citizen, that 
he maybe virtuous, happy in himsdf, and useful to 
society. To attain this end, his education should 
begin, as it were, from his birth, and be continued 
till he arrive at firmness and maturity of mind, as 
well as of bodyi Sincerity, truth, justice, and hu- 
manity, are to be cultivated from the first dawnings 
of memory and observation. AiB the powers of these 
increase, the genius and disposition unfold them- 
selves ; it then becomes necessary to check,^ in the 
bud, every propensity to folly or to vice ; to root 
out every mean, selfish, and ungenerous sentiment ; 
to warm and animate the heart in the pursuit of vir- 
tue and honour. The experience of ages has hither- 
to discovered no surer method of giving right imp 
pressions to young minds, than by frequently exhibit^ 
in^ to them those bright examples which history 
am>rds, and by that means, inspiring them with 
those sentiments of public and private virtue which 
breathe in the writings of the sages of antiquity. 

In this view, I have ever considered the acquiffi- 
tion of the dead languages as a most important 
branch in the education- of a gentleman. Not to 
mention that the slowness with which he acquires 
them, prevents his memory from being loaded with 
facts faster than his growing reason can comps^re 
and distinguish, he becomes acquainted by degrees 
with the virtuous characters of ancient times ; he 
admires their justice, temperance, fortitude, and 
public spirit, and bums with a desire to imitate 
them. The impressions these have made, and the 
restraints to which he has been accustomed, serve as 
a check to the many tumultuous passions which th^ 
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ideas of religion alone wouldy at that agey be unable 
to controul. Every victory he obtains over himself 
serves as a new guaoxl to virtuo* When he err8> he 
becomes sensible of his weakness^ which, at the same 
time that it teaches him moderation, and forgiveness 
to others, shows the necessity of keeping a stricter 
watch over his own actions. During these combats^ 
his reasoning faculties expand, his judgement strength* 
ens, and, while he beconies acquainted with the cor- 
ruptions of -the world, he fixes himself in the prac* 
tice of virtue. 

A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of 
the worid with many and great advantages. Ac- 
customed to reflection, acquainted with human na#^ 
ture, the strength of virtue, and depravity of vice, 
he can trace actions to their source, and be enabled, 
in the affairs of life, to avail himself of the wisdom 
and experience of past ages. 

Very different is the modem plan of education 
followed by many, especially with the children of 
persons in superior rank. They are introduced into 
the worid almost firom their very inftncy. In place 
of having their minds stored with the bright ex« 
am{^s of antiquity, or those of modem times, the 
first knowledge they acquire is of the vices with 
which they are surrounded ; and they leam what 
mankind are, without ever knowing what they oueht 
to be. Possessed of no sentiment of virtue, ofno 
social affection, they indulge, to the utmost of their 
abiUty, the grratification of every selfish appetite, 
without any other restraint than what self-interest 
dictates. In men thus educated, youth is not the 
season of virtue ; they have contracted the cold in- 
difference and all the vices of age, long before they 
arrive at manhood. If they attain to the ^at 
offices of the state, they become ministers as void of 
knowledge as of principle ; equally regardless of the; 
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national lionouif as of theif own, their syftteM of go- 
vernment (if it can be called a system) looks not 
beyond the present moment, and any apparent ex> 
ertions for the public good, are meant only as props 
to support themselves m office. In the field, at the 
head of armies, indifferent as to the fate of their 
fellow-soldiers, or of their country, they make their 
power the minister of their pleasures. If the wis- 
dom of their sovereign should, happily for himself 
and his country, shut them out from his councils, 
should they be confined to a private station, finding 
no entertainment in their own breasts, as void of 
friends as incapable of friendship, they sink reflec- 
tion in a life 01 dissipation. 

If the probable consequences of those different 
modes of education be such as I have mentioned, 
there can be little doubt to which the preference be- 
longs, even though that which is preferred should 
be less conducive than its opposite to those degant 
accomplishments which decorate society. But, upon 
examination^ I believe even this objection will vamsh $ 
for, although I willingly admit, ths^ a certain de- 
gret of pedantry is inseparable from the learning oi 
the divine, the physician, or the lawyer, which a late 
commerce with the world is unable to wear of, yet 
learning is, in no respect, inconsistent, either with 
that graceful ease and elegance of address peculiar 
to men of fashion, or with what, in modem phrase, 
is called knowledge of the world. The nian of su- 
perior accomplishments will, indeed, be indifferent 
about many things which are the chief ol^cts of 
attention to the modem fine gentleman. To con- 
• form to all the minute changes of the mode, to be 
admired for the gaudinesss of his equipage, to boast 
of his success in intrifiiie, or publish favours he 
never received, will to him appear frivolous and dift* 
honourable. 
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As many of the bad effects of the present system 
of education may be attributed to a premature intro- 
duction into the world, I shall conclude this paper^ 
by reminding those parents and guardians who are 
60 anxious to brmcr their children and pupils early 
into public life, that one of the finest gentlemen* 
the brightest geniuses, the most useful and best-in* 
formed citizens of which antiquity has left us an 
example, did not think )iimself qualified to appear 
in public till the age of twenty-six, and contmued 
his studies, for some years after, under the eminent 
teachers of Greece and Rome. 

H 
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prima vera gioventu d» Tanne^ 

Bella madre di^ori^ ' 

lyerbe HVoelU^ edi mvMi'ameri $ 

Tu torn! Baif $aa tee • 

JSTo terMomo i sereni 

M/ertuMoti di de ie me Me* 

GUAR1NT. 

Thb effects of the return of Spring ha^jp been fre* 
quently remarked, as well in relation to the human 
mind, as to the animal and vegetable world. The 
revivine power of this season has been traced from 
the fie&s to the herds that inhabit them, and from 
the lower classes of beings up to man. Gladness and 
joy are described as prevailing through universal na- 
ture, animating the low of the cattle, the carrol of 
the birds, and the pipe of the shepherd. 
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I know not if it be from a singrulary or a censur- 
able disposition^ that t have often felt in my own 
mind something very different from this gaiety, sup- 
posed to be the inseparable attendant of the vernal 
scene. Amidst the retm-ning verdure of the earth, 
the mildness of the air, and the serenity of the sky, 
I have found a still and ouiet melancholy take pos- 
session of my soul, which the beauty of the land- 
scape, and the melody of the birds, rather soothed 
than overcame. 

Perhaps some reason may be given why this sort 
bf feeling should prevail over the mind* in these 
moments of deeper pensiveness to which every 
thinking mind is liable, more at this time bf the 
year than at any other. Spring, as the renewal of 
verdure and of vegetation, becomes naturally the sea- 
son of remembrance. We are surrounded with ob- 
jects new only in their revival, but which we ac- 
knowledge as our acquaintance in the years thdt are 
> past. Winter, which stopped the progression of 
nature, removed them from us for a while, and we 
meet, like friends long parted, with emotions rather 
of tenderness than of gaiety. 

This train of ideas once awaked, memory follows 
over a very extensive field. And, in such a disposi-* 
tion of mind, objects of cheerfulness and delight are, 
from those very qualities, the tnost adapted to inspire 
that milder sort of sadness which, in the language 
of our native bard, is < pleasant and mournful to the 
* soul.' They will inspire this, not only from the 
recollection of the past, but from the prospect of 
the future ; as an anxious parent, amidst the spor- 
tive gaiety of the child, often thinks of the cares of 
manhood and the sorrows of age. 

This effect will, at least, be commonly felt by 
persons who have lived long enough to see, and had 
reflection enough to observe, the vicissitudes of life. 
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Even those who have never experienced severe ca« 
lamitiesy will find, in the review of their years, a 
thousand instances of fallacious promises and disap- 
pointed hopes* The dream of childhood, and the 
project of youth, have vanished to give place to sen- 
sations of a very different kind. In the peace and 
beauty of the rural scene which spring first unfolds 
to us, we are apt to recal the former state, with an 
exaggerated idea of its happiness, and to feel the 
present with increased dissatisfaction. 

But the pencil of memory stops not with the re- 
presentation of ourselves ; it traces also the com- 
panions and friends of our early days, and marks the 
changes which they have undergone. It is a dizzy 
sort of recollection to think over the names of our 
school-fellows, and to consider how very few of 
them the maze of accidents, and the sweep of time, 
have left vrithin our reach. This, however, is less 
pointed than the reflection on the fate of those whom 
affinity or friendship linked to our side, whom dis- 
tance of place, premature death, or (sometimes not 
a less pamful consideration) estrangement of affec- 
tion, has disjoined from us for ever. 

I ani not sure if the disposition to reflections of 
this sort be altogether a safe or a proper one. I am 
aware, that, if too much indulged, or allowed to 
become habitual, it may dist^ualify th^ n^ind for the 
more active and bustling scenes of life, and unfit it 
for the enjoyments of ordinary society ; but, in a 
certain degree, I am j^rsuaded it may be found use- 
ful. We are all of us too little inclined to loojc into 
our own minds, all apt to put too high a value on the 
things of this life. But a man under the impressions 
I have described, will be led to look into himself, 
and will see the vanity of setting his heart upon ex« 
^emal enjoyment. He will feel nothing of that un-« 
social spuit which gloomy and ascetic s^veri^i^s iixi 
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flpire ; but the mitle, and not unpleasing melancholj 
that will be diffused over his soul, will fill it with a 
calm and sweet benevolence, will elevate liim much 
above any mean or selfish passion. It will teach hira 
to look upon the rest of the world as his brethien, 
travelling the same road, and subject to the like ca- 
lamities with himself; it will prompt his wish, to al- 
leviate and assuage the bitterness ot their sufferings, 
and extinguish in his heart every sentiment of nuue- 
vblence or of envy. 

Amidst the tide of pleasure which flows on a 
mind of little sensibility, there may be much social 
joy without any social affection ; but, in a heart of 
the mould I allude to above, though the joy rtaj 
be less, there will, I believe, be mdre happiness and 
more virtue. 

It is rarely from the precepts of the moralist* or 
the mere sense of duty, that we acquire the virtues 
of gentleness, disinterestedness, benevolence, and 
humanity. The feelings must be won, as well as the 
reason convinced, before men change their conduct. 
To them the worid addresses itseu, and is heard : 
it offers pleasure to the present hour ; and the pro- 
mise of satisfaction in the future is too often preach- 
ed in vain. But he who can feel that luxury of pen- 
sive tenderness of which I have griven some sunt 
sketches in this paper, will not easily be won from 
the pride of virtue, and the dignity of thought, to 
the mordinate gratifications of vice or the intempe* 
nte amusements Qf folly. • 
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HOR, 
To the Editor of the Mirrok. 

SIR, 

As I persuaded tliat yon will not think it with* 
out the province of a work such as yourB, to throw 
your eye sometitoes upon the inferior ranks of life, 
vhere there is any errw that calls loud for amend* 
nent, I will make no apology for sending yoa the 
wBowxng narrative. 

I was married, about five years ago, to a young. 
■t>n in a good way of bunness as a grocer, whose 
character, fcnr sobriety and diligence in his trade, 
vas such as to give me the assurance of a very com- 
fortable establishment in the mean time, and, in case 
P^ridence should bless us with children, the prospect 
<^ making a tolerable provision for them. For three 
T^vs after our marriage there never was a happier 
^ttple. Out shop was so well frequented, as to 
'^uire the constant attendance of both of us ; and, 
^ it was my greatest pleasure to see the cheerful 
activity of my nusband, and the obliging attention 
which he showed to every customer, he has often 
^>mng that happy time, declared to me, that the 
•ight of my face behind the counter (though in* 
deed„ Sir, my looks are but homely) ma£ him 
tbink his humble condition far more blessed than 
that of the wealthiest of our neighbours, whose pos* 
^^^ons deprived them of the high satisfaction of 

▼OL. xzxiT. 1 
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purchasing) by their daily kbour, the comfoit and 
Happiness of a beloved object. 

In the evenings, after our small repast, which, if 
the -day had been more than usually busy, tjre sotne- 
times venturefd to finish with a glass or two af punch; 
while my husband was constantly engaged with lui 
books and accounts, it was my empk)yment to sit 
by his side knitting, and, at the same time, to tend 
the cradle of our first child, a girl, who Is now a fine 
prattling creature of four years of age, -and be^ns 
already to give me some little assistance in the caie 
of her younger brother and si^er. 
- Such was the picture of our Uttle family, in which 
we once enjoyed all the happiness that virtuous in^ 
dustry, and. the most perfect* affection, can be«tow« 
But those pleasing days, Mr. Mi&rok, are now at 
an end. 

The sources of unhappiness in my situation are 
very different from those of other unfortunate mar- 
ried persons. It is not of my husband's idleness or 
extravagance, his ill-nature or his avarice, that I ha-ve 
to complain ; neither are we unhappy from any de« 
^^rease of affection, or disagreement in our opinions^ 
But I will not, Sir, keep you longer in Buapence. 
In short, it is my misfortune that my huaband is be« 
come a Man efToMte* 

. The fir^t symptom of this malady, for it is iiow 
become a disease indeed, manifested itself, as I have 
said, about two years ago, when it was my husband's 
ill-luck to«receive one day from a customer, in pay- 
ment of a pound of sugar, a crooked piece of silver, 
which he, at first, mistook for a shilling, but found, 
on examination, to have some strange characters 
upon it, which neither of us could make any thing 
of. An acquaintance comihg in, who, it seems, had 
some knowledge <ff those matters, declared it at once 
$obea vciy curiQUi? QOXXiJcA-AUxander the Third i 
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.uadf affirming that he knew a virtuoso who would 
be extremely glad to be possessed of it, bid him hal^ 
a guinea for it upon the spot. My poor husband^ 
who knew as little of Alexander the Thirds as of 
Alexander the Greats or his other namesake^ the CoP' 
perimitby was nevertheless persuaded, from the extent 
of the offer, and the opinion he hsid of his friend's 
discernment, that he was possessed of a very valuable 
curiosity ; and in this he was fully confirmed, when, 
on showine it to the virtuoso above mentioned, he 
.was inmiecuately offered triple the former sum. This 
too was rejected, and the crooked coin was now 
judged to be inestimable. It would tire your pa«> 
tience, Mr. Mirror, to describe minutely the pro- 
gress of my husband's delirium. The neighbours 
soon heard of our acquisition, and flocked to be in- 
dulged with a sight of it. Others who had valuable 
curiosities of the same kind, but who were prudent 
enough not to reckon them quite beyond all price, 
were, by much entreaty, prevailed on by mv husband 
to exchange them for guineas, half firumeas, and 
crown pieces ; so that, in about a month's time, he 
could boast of being possessed of twenty pieces, all 
of inestimable value, which cost him only the trif* 
linff sum of i8/. I2/. 6d. 

But the malady did not rest here ; it is a dreadful 
thing, Mr. Mirror, to get a taste. It ranges from 

* heaven above, to the earth beneath, and to the 

* waters under the earth.' Every production of na- 
ture, or of art, remarkable either lor beauty or de- 
formity, but particularly if either /^ar^^ or oldf is now 
the object oi my husband's avidity. The profits of 
our business, once considerable,, but now daily di- 
minishing> are expended, not only on coins, but on 
shells, lumps of different coloured stones, dried but- 
terflies, old pictures, nigged books, and worm-eatea 
parchments. 

1 a 
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Oor house, which tt was once my highest plemire 
to keep in order* it would be now equally vain to 
attempt cleaning as the ark of Noah. The children's 
bed is supplied oy an Indian canoe; and the poor 
little creatures sleep three of them in a hammock, 
alung up to the roof between a stuffed croeeSie and 
the skeleton of a calf with two hemdi. Even the com- 
modities of our shop have been turned out to make 
room for trash and vermin. Kites 9 owlsf and Satr'^ 
are perched upon the top of our shelves ; and it was 
but yesterday* that* putting my hand into a glass 
Jar that used to contain pickles* I laid hold of a 
urge tarantula in place or a mangoe* 

in the bitterness of my soul* Mr. Mraaoa* I have 
been often tempted to revenge myself on the objects 
of my husband's phrenzy* by burning* smashing* and 
destroying them vnthout mercy ; but* besides that 
such violent procedure might have effects too dnead- 
f ul upon a brain which* i fear* is aheady much m- 
settled* I could not take such a course* without 
being guilty of a fraud to our creditors* seveial of 
whom wilit I believe* sooner or later* find it their 
only means of reimbursement* to take back each 
man his own monsters. 

Meantime* Sir* as my husband constantly pemaei 
your paper* (one instance of his taste which I can- 
not object to*) I have some small hopes that a gooA 
effect may be produced by giving him a fan- view of 
himself in your moral looking^lass. If such shouTd 
be the happy consequence of your publishing this 
letter* you shall have^he sincerest thanks of a graie- 
fnl heart* from your now disconsolate humbk ser« 
▼ant* 

Rebecca Pkuns* 

1 cannot help expressing my suspicion that Mrs. 
ftebecca Prune has got somebody to write her letter* 
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If she wrote it herself, I am afraid it may be 
thought that the grocer's wife, who is so knowing 
in what she describes, and can joke so learnedly on 
her spouse's ignorance of the three Alexanders^ has 
Bot much reason to complain of her husband being 
a man of taste. 

Her case^ however, is truly distressful, and in the 
particular species of her husband's disorder, rather 
Bncommon. The taste of a man in his station, ge- 
aerally looks for some reputation from his neigh- 
bours and the world, and walks out of doors to s^w 
kself to both. 

^ I remember, a good many years ago, to have 
visited the villa of a citizen ot Bath^ who had made 
a considerable fortune by the profession of a toyman 
in that city. It was curious to observe how much 
lie had earned the ideas of his trade into his house 
2nd erounds, if such might be called a kind of Gothic 
building, of about 18 leetby 12, and an inclosure, 
•omewhat short of an acre. The first had only a 
few closets within; but it mad^a most g^allant and 
warlike shew without. It had turrets about the size 
of the king zt nine plasi and battlements like the side^ 
crust of a Christmas goose-pye. To complete the ap- 
pearance of a castky we entered by a drawbridge^ 
which in construction and dimensions, exactly re- 
tembled the lid of a travelling-trunk. To the right 
of the house was a puddle, which, however, was 
dignified with the name of a harbour^ defended by 
^o redoubts^ undercover of which lay a vessel of the 
nze of an ordinary bathing^tub^ mounting a parcel of 
old toothpike-casesy fitted up into guns, and manned 
with some of the toyjnan's little family of plaything 
figures, with red jackets and striped trowsers, whom 
he had impressed into the service. The place where 
this vessel lay, a fat little man, whom I had met on 

»3 
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tlie shdre^ who deemed an intimate acqtiaintance of 
the proprietori informed me was called Spithead^ and 
the ship's name, he told me, pointing to the picture 
on her stem, was the Victory, 

This gentleman afterwards conductied me^ not 
without some fear, across a Chinese bridge, to a 
pagodaf in which it was necessary to assume the pos- 
ture of devotion, as there was not room to stand up- 
tight. On the sides of the great serpentine walkf as 
he termed it, by which we returned trqm this edifice, 
I found a device, which my Cicerone looked upon as 
a master-stroke of eenius. The ground was shaped 
into the figures of the di£Ferent suits of canh ; so that 
here was the heart walk, the diamond walk, the cU 
walk, and the <r^tf^ walk ; the last of which had the 
additional advantage of being sure to produce a pcm. 
On my observing how pleasant and ingenious alfthia 
was, my conductor answered, * Ay, ay, let h&a 
< alone for that ; he has given them a little of every 

* thing, you see : and so he may. Sir, for he caa 

• very *tuell afford it.* 

I believe we must rest the matter here. In this 
land of freedom there i^ no restraining the liberty of 
being ridiculous ; I would only entreat Mr. -Prune^ 
and indeed many of his betters, to have some regard 
for their wives and families, and not to make fooli 
of themselves, till, like the Bath toyman, they can 
very well affitrd it* 
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IT j8. SATURDAY, MARCH 37, 1779. 



HOR. 

Nothing is more amusing to a traveUer^ than to 
observe the different characters of the inhabitants of 
the countries through which he passes ; and to findi» 
upon crossing a river or a mountain, as marked a 
diffisrence in .the manners, the sentiments and the 
opfinions of the people, as in their appearance, their 
dress, or their hmgoage. Thus, the easy vivacity of 
the French, is as opposite to the dignified mvitv of 
the Spaniard on the one hand, as it is to the phleg* 
matic .duhiess of the German on the other. But, 
though all aUow that every nation has some ftrik* 
ing feature, some distinguishing characteristic, phi- 
losophers are not agreed as to the causes of that 
distinction. Montesquieu has exerted all the powers 
of his genius to prove, that difiFerence of climate is 
the chief, or the only cause of the difference of na- 
tional characters ; and it is not surprising that the 
opinion of so great a man should have gained much 
ffround. None of his followers has carried the matter 
nrther than the author oi Recberchet Philosopbiquis 
sur ies jimericainSi whose chief object seems to have 
been to shew, that the climate of America is of such 
a nature, that, from its baneful influence, even the 
human species has degenerated in that quarter of the 
globe. 

I must confess, however, that I have often doubt- 
ed as' to the justness of this opinion; and, though 
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I do not mean to deny that climate has an influence 
on man, as well as on other animals, I cannot help 
thinking that Montesquieu^ and the writers who have 
adopted his system, have attributed by far too much 
to it. 

It must be allowed that man is less afiected by 
the influence of climate than any other animal. But 
of sdl the human race, an American savage seems to 
approach the nearest, in the general condition of his 
life, to the brute creation, and, of consequence, ought 
to be most subject to the power of cUmate. i\jid 
yet, if we compare an Indian with an European pea- 
sant or manufacturer, we shall be apt to think, that 
the former, considered as an individual, holds a 
higher rank in the scale of being than the latter. 

The savage, quitting his cabin, goes to the assem- 
bly of his tnbe, and their delivers nis sentiments om 
the affairs of his little nation with a spirit, a foice^ 
'and an energy, that might do honour to an European 
orator. Thence he goes to make war upon his noes; 
and, in the field, discovers a sagacity in his strata- 
gems, a boldness in his designs, a perseverance in his 
operations, joined with a patience of £itigue and of 
suffering, that have long been objects of admiratioo, 
and which filled the inhabitants of the Old Worid, 
• when they first beheld them, with wonder and 
astonishment. How superior such a being to one 
occupied, day after day, in turning the head of a^tf, 
or forming the shape of a button^ and possessing not 
'one idea beyond the business in which he is immedi- 
ately employed ! 

It may perhaps he objected, that no fair compari- 
son can be made where the state of society is so dif- 
: ferent, the necessary effect of civilization being to 
introduce a distinction of ranks, and to sink the 
lower orders of men iar beneath that station to which 
tfey nature they are entitled, But albwing this ob- 
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aenwdoD to be just, we shall find, upoa comparing 
file ssn^kge of America with the savage of Europe, 
as descried by Caesar and Tacitus, that the former 
k at least equal to the latter in all the virtues above 
enumerated* 

We need not, however, go so far for instances, to 
ahewy that other causes act more powerfully than 
cfimate, in formin? the manners, and fixing the cha^ 
xacters of men. London and FarU are, at present, 
the first cities in Europe, in point of opulence and 
number of inhabitants ; and in no other part of the 
westem "woM are the pohte and elegit arts culti* 
vated to such advantage. But the inhabitants of 
thoes cities differ essentially in manners, sentiments, 
and i^inions ; while, at the s»ne time, they breathe 
an air so very much alike, that it is impossible to 
impute that difiPerence, in any considerable degree, 
to difierence of climate $ and, perhaps, it may not 
be a difficult task to point out various other causes, 
vfaxrh may enable us to account, sufficiently for the 
£stinction between the national character oi the two 
people. 

Ill France, the power of the ^at nobles was 
sooner reduced within bounds than m England; and, 
m proportion as their power fell, that of the monarch 
xoae. But no sooner was the authority of the crown 
established on a firm basis, than the court became an 
object of the first attention and importance. Every 
man of grenius, of distinction, and of rank, hastened 
dather, in hopes of meeting with that encourage- 
Bient which his talents merited, or of being able to 
display, on the only proper theatre, those advantages, 
which he possessed, either in reality, or in his own 
imagination. 

"inius Paris, the seat of the court, became the cen* 
tre of all that was great and noble, elegant and po- 
fite. The manners everyday became more and 
more pohshed; and no man who did not possess 
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the talents neeessar^ to make himself agreeable^ 
could expect to rise m the world, however great his 
abilities might otherwise be. The pleasures of so- 
ciety were cultivated with care and assiduity ; and 
nothing tended more to promote them, than that 
free intercourse which soon came to take place be- 
tween the sexes. All men stuctied to acquire those 
graces and accomplishments by which alone they 
could hope to recommend themselves to the ladies, 
whose influence pervaded every branch of govcmment 
and every department of the state. 

In England, on the other hand, the crown gained 
little by the fall of the nobility. The high preroga- 
tive exerted by the princes of the Tudor race, was 
of short duration. A third order soon arose, that, 
for a time, trampled alike on the throne and the 
nobles. And even after the constitution was at 
len^h happily settled, the Sovereign remained so 
limited in power and in revenue, that his court never 
acquired a dejgree of influence or splendor at all com- 
parable to that of the French monarch. London 
had become so great and opulent by its extensive 
commerce, that the residence of the court could add 
little to that consideration in which it was already 
held. This circumstance had a powerful effect on 
the manners. What was looked upon as a virtue at 
Paris, was in London considered as a vice. 'I'here 
industry and frugality were so essentially requisite, 
that every ele^rant accomplishment was rejected as in- 
compatible with those great conunercial virtues. 

The dark and gloomy spirit of fanaticism, which 
prevailed so universally in England during the last 
century, served as an additiond barrier against the 
progress of politeness and elegance of manners. Add 
to this, that the English (owing perhaps to the su- 
perior degree of liberty thfey enjoy, and to their high 
independent spirit) have ever been more attached tfl 
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a country life than any civilized people in Europe ; 
and this last circiunstance^ slight as it may appear^ 
has perhaps had as powerful an influence as any I 
have mentioned. A man who lives in retirement, 
may be sincere, open, honourable, above dissimula- 
tion, and free from disguise ; but he never can pos- 
aess that ease of behaviour, and that elegance of 
manners, which nothing but a familiar acquaintance 
with the world, and the habit of mingling m society, 
and of conversing with persons of different ranks and 
different characters can bestow. 

Let us not repine, however, at the superiority of 
€nr neighbours m this respect. It is, perhaps, im- 
possible to possess, at once, the useful and the agree- 
able qualities in as eminent degree ; and if ease and 
poHteness be osdy attainable at the expence of sin- 
cerity in the men, and chastity in the women, I flat- 
ter m^, there are few of my readers who would 
not tiunk the purchase made at too high a price. 

2 have, of late, remarked, with regret, an affecta- 
tion of the manners of France, and a disposition in 
lome of the higher ranks to introduce into this island 
that species ot gallantry which has so long prevailed 
in that nation. But, happily, neither the habits, the 
dispositions, the genius of our people, nor that mix- 
ture of rsinks which our constitution necessarily pro- 
duces, will admit of it. In France, they contrive to 
throw over their greatest excesses a veil so delicate 
and so fine, as in some measure to hide the deformity 
of vice, and even at times to bestow upon it the sem- 
blance of virtue. But with us, less delicate and less 
refined, vice appears in its native colours, without 
concealment and without disguise; and were the 
gallantry of Paris transplanted into this soil, it would 
soon degenerate into gross debauchery. At present 
my country-womex) are e^^uaUy respected for their 
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Tirtoe, as admired for their beauty ; and I tn»t it 
will be loag before thej cease to be so. 

M 
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My friend Mr. UmpbraviUe*z early retirement, and 
long residence in the country, have given him many 
peculiarities, to which, had he continued. longer in 
the world, and had a freer intercourse with man- 
kind, he would probably not have been subject. 
These give to his manner an apparent hardness, 
which, m reaUty, is widely different firom his natural 
disposition. 

As he passes much time in study and solitude, 
and is naturally of a thoughtful cast, the subjects of 
which he reads, and the opinions which he formSf 
make a strong and deep impression on his mind; 
they become, as it were, friends and companions 
from whom he is unwilling, to be separated. Hence 
he commonly shews a disposition to take a lead in, 
and give the tone to conversation, and delivers his 
opinions too much in the manner of a lecture. Andy 
tnough this curiosity and love of information concur 
with that politeness which he is ever studious to obf 
serve, to make him listen with patience and atten« 
tion to the opinions of others, yet, it must be con* 
fessed, that he is apt to deliver his own with an un- 
conmion deme 01 warmth, and I have very seldom 
found him msposed to surrender them* 

I £nd| howeyeri nothing disagreeable in this pe» 
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culiarity of my friend. The natund strength of his 
imdentandingy the extent of his knowledge, and that 
degree of taste which he has derived from a strong 
conception of the sublime, the tender, and the beau* 
tiful, assisted by an extensive acquaintance with the 
elegant writers, both of ancient and modem times^ 
render his conversation, in nmny respects, both in- 
structive and entertaining ; and that singularity of 
opinion, which is the natural conseauence of his 
want of opportunities of comparing nis own ideas 
with those of others, affords me an additional plea« 
sure. But, above all, I am delighted with the good* 
ness of heart which breaks fortn in every senUment 
he delivers. 

Mr» UmphravUli's sister, who is often present^ 
and sometimes takes a part in those conversations, ia 
of a character at once amiable and respectable. 

In her earlier days> she spent much of her time ia 
the perusal of novels and romances : but though 
she still retains a partiality for the few works of that 
kind which are possessed of merit, her reading is now 
chiefly confined to works of a graver cast. 

Miss WmphraviUey though uie has not so much 
leamin?, possesses, perhaps, no less ability as a wo« 
nan, than her brother does as a man ; and, having 
less peculiarity in her way of thinking, has, conse- 
quently, a knowledge better fitted for common life. 
It is pleasing to observe how Miss Umphraville^ 
while &e always appears to act an under-part, and 
sometimes indeed, not to act a part at all, yet watches 
with a tender concern, over the singularities of her 
brother's disposition ; and without betraying the 
nnallest consciousness of her power, generally con« 
trives to direct him in the most materud parts of hit 
conduct. 

Mr. Umpbravsffe is the best master, and the best 
landlord, that ever lived* The seats of hia estate 
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have undergone scarce any alteration since he came 
to the possession of it ; and his tenants too are near- 
ly the same. The ancient possessors have never been 
removed from motives of mterest, or without some 
very particular reason ; and the few new ones he has 
chosen to introduce, are, for the most part, persons 
who have been servants in his family, whose fidelity 
and attachment he has rewarded by a small farm at 
a low rent. 

I have had many a pleasant conversation, about 
sunset in a summer evening, with those venerable 
grey-headed villagers. Their knowledge of country- 
affairs, the sagacity of their remarks, and the manner^ 
acquired by a residence in Mr. Umfhraviile^shmljy 
with which they are accustomed to deliver them, 
have afforded me much entertainment. 

It is delightful to hear them run out in praises of 
their landlord. They have told me there is not a 

Eerson' in his neighbourhood, who stands in need of 
is assistance, who has not felt the influence of his 
generosity ; which, they say, endears him to the 
whole country. Yet, such is the effect of that re- 
served and particular manner which my friend has 
contracted, that while his good qualities have pro- 
cured him great esteem, and the disinterestedness of 
his disposition, with the opinion entertained of his 
honour and integrity, has always prevented him 
from falling into £sputes or quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, there is scarcely one of them with whom he 
lives on terms of familiarity. 

Mr. UmphravUky in the earlier part of his life, had 
an attachment to an amiable young lady. Their 
situation at that time might have made an avowal of 
his passion equally fatal to both; and, though it was 
not without a severe struggle, Mr. Umphraville had 
firmness enough to suppress the declaration of an 
attachment he was uni^ble to subdue. The lady. 
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Bome time after^ married; since thatperiody Mr. 
Umphravtlle has never seen her, or been known so 
much as once to mention her name ; but I am cre- 
dibly informed, that, by his interest, her eldest son 
has obtained high preferment in the army. The 
only favour which Mr. Umphravtlle ever asked from 
any great man was for this youn? gentleman ; but 
neither the lady herself, nor anyof her family, know 
by whose influence his advancement has been pro- 
cured. 

Though it is possible, that, if Mr* Umphravltti 
had married at an early period of life, his mindg 
even in a state of retirement, would liave retained a 
polish, and escaped many of those peculiarities it has 
now contracted ; yet, I own, I am rather inclined 
to believe his remaining single a fortunate circum- 
stance. Nor have my fair readers any reason to be 
offended at the remark : great talents, even in a ge- 
nerous and benevolent mind, are sometimes attended 
with a certain want of pliability, which is ill suited 
to the cordialities of domestic life. A man of such 
a disposition as Mr. Umphravtlle has now acquired^ 
might consider the delicacy, the vivacity, and the 
fine shades of female character, as frivolous, and be- 
neath attention ; or, at least might be unable, for 
any length of time, to receive pleasure from those 
indulgencies, which minds of a softer mould may re- 
gard as the great and amiable perfection of what 
Mr, Pope calls 

' TTit last best work of£teaven^ ] 

With all those respectable talents which Mr. Urn- 
phraville possesses, with all that generosity of senti- 
ment, and goodness of heart, so conspicuous in every 
thing he says or does, which so strongly endear him 
to his fnendsj I am apt to think, that, in the very 

K 2 
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intnnate cocnection of the manied life» tlie \nman 
of delicacy and aencibility might often feel herself 
hurt by the peculiarities of character to which he is 
subject. 

The situatioD of a Mfi is, in this respect, very 
different from that of a drier. Miss Umphraviile's 
observation of her brother's peculiarities, neither 
lessens her esteem nor her affection for him ; these 
peculiarities serve only to increase her attention to 
him, and to make her more solicitous to prevent 
their effects. But in that still closer connection 
which subsists between husband and wife, while the 
perception of his weakness might not have lessened 
the vme's affection, it might have given her a dis- 
tress which a sister will not be apt to feel : a sister 
may observe the weaknesses of a brother without a 
blush, and endeavour to correct them without being 
hurt ; avrife might be able to do neither* 

These views which I have given of Mr. Umphr4- 
vslie and his family, may, perhaps, appear tedious to 
my readers. In giving this detail, I am afraid I have 
not sufficiently remembered, that, as they have not 
the same intimate acquaintance vrith that centlenuui 
which I have, they will not feel the same interest ia 
what relates to him* 
LS 
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Tatit^Hi animii $mlesUbuM ira f 

VIRG. 

I LE so many subjects of contention occupy the 
ies of business and ambition, and prove the 
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source of di8Cord» envy, jealoiuyy and rivalahip, 
amopg mankind, one would be apt to imagine, that 
the pursuits and employments of studious and lite- 
rary men would be carried on with calmness, good 
temper, and tranquillity The philosophic sagre, 
retired from the world, who hath trutl\ for the ob- 
ject of his inquiries, might be willing, it were natural 
to suppose, to give up his own system, when he 
found It at variance with truth, and would never 
quarrel with another for adopting a different one ; 
and the man of elegance and taste, who has literary 
entertainment in view, would not, one should thinly 
find fault with the like amusements of other men, or 
dispute .^th rancour or heat, upon mere matters of 
taste. But the fact has been otherwise : the dis- 
putes among the learned have, in every age, been 
carried on with the utmost virulence ; and men, pre- 
tending to taste, have railed at each other with un- 
paralleled abuse. Possibly the abstraction from the 
world, in which the philosopher lives, may render 
bim more impatient of contradiction than those who 
mix oftener with common societies; and perhaps 
that fineness and delicacy of perception which the 
man of taste acquires, may be more liable to irrita- 
tion than the coarser feelings of minds less cultivated 
»nd improved. 

I have been led into these remarks by a conversa- 
tion at which I happened lately to be present. Last 
week, having left with my Editor materials for my 
next paper, I went to the country for a few. days, to 
pay a visit to a friend, whose real name I shall con- 
ceal under that of Sylvester. SyhestiTf when a young 
man, had retired to the country and having suc- 
ceeded to a paternal estate, which was sufficient for 
. ^ his wants, had lived almost constantly at home. 
, His time was spent chiefly in study, and he had pub- 
lished some performances which did honour to hia 

*3 
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genius and* his knowledge. During all this time, 
Sylvester was the regular correspondent of a gtntle- 
man whom I shall here call Oleander j whose taste 
and pursuits were in many respects similar to his own'. 
Alcanderi though he was not an author like Sylvester^ 
had from nature^ a very delicate taste^ wluch had 
been much improved by culture. From a variety of 
accidents the two friends had not met for a gi^t 
number of years ; but while I was at Sylvester^i 
house, he received a letter from Alcander^ notifying 
that gentleman's being on his way to visit him ; and 
toon after he arrived accordingly. 

It is not easy to describe the pleasure which the 
two friends felt at meeting. After the first saluta- 
tionSy their discourse took a literary turn. I was 
delighted, as well as instructed, with the remarks 
which were made upon men and books, by two per- 
sons of extensive information and accomplished taste; 
and the warmth with which they made them, added 
a reUsh to their observations. The conversation last- 
ed till it was very late, when my host and his fiiend 
retired to their apartments, much pleased with each 
other, and in full expectation of additional entertain- 
ment from a continuation of such intercourse at the 
return of a new day. 

Next morning, after breakfast, their literary dis- 
course was resumed. It turned on a comparison of 
the different genius and merit of the French and 
English authors. Syhester said, he thought there 
was a power of reafl[oning, a stren^h of genius, and 
a depth of reflection in the English authors, of which 
the French f in general, were incapable ; and that, 
in his opinion, the preference lay greatly on the side 
of the writers of our own country, jilcander begged 
leave to differ from him ; he admitted there was an 
appearance of depth in many of the English authors, 
but he said it was false and hollow. He maintained, 
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that the seeking after somethinff profoundf had led 
into many useless metaphysical cusquisitions, in which, 
the writer had no real merit, nor could the reader 
find any real advantagre. But the French authors^ 
he said, excelled in remarks on life and chaiacter, 
which, as they were founded on actual observation, 
might be attended with much utility, and as they 
were expressed in the liveliest manner, could not 
fail to give the highest entertainment. Alcander^ in 
the course of his argument, endeavoured to illustrate 
it by a comparison of some of the most distinguish- 
ed authors' of both countries. Sylvester^ finding 
those writers, whom he had studied with attention, 
and imitated with success, so vTarmly attacked, re» 
plied with some heat, as if he thought it tended to 
the disparagement of his ovm compositions. Syhei^ 
ter said something about French mvolity ; and ^7- 
canJer replied with a sarcasm on metaphysical ab« 
surdity. . 

Finding th^ conversation take this unlucky turn, 
I endeavoured to change the subject ; and from the 
comparison of the Englich and French authors, took 
occasion to mention that period of English literature, 
which has been frequently termed the Augustan age 
of Engiandf when tnat constellation of wits appeared 
which illuminated the reign of Queen Anne. 

But this subject of conversation was as unfortu« 
nate as the former. Sylvester is a professed admirer of 
Swjjf^f to whom his attachment is perhaps heighten- 
ed by a little Toryism in his political principles* Al" 
cander is a keen IVbigt and as great an admirer of 
Addison. As the conversation had grown rather 
warm on a general comparison of the authors of one 
country vritn those of^ another, so its warmth was 
much greater when the comparison was made of twQ 
particmar favourite authors. Sylvester talked of the 
strength, the dignity, the forcible observation, and 
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^e wit of Swift ; Alcandery of the ease, the gr^ce- 
fulnessy the native and arreeahle humour of Addison. 
From remarks upon their writinrs* they went to 
•their characters. Sylvester spoke m praise of open- 
ness and spirit^ and threw out something against envy, 
jealousy, and meanness. Alcander inveighed agaiiwt 
pride and ill-nature, and pronounced an eulogium on 
elegance, philanthropy, and eentlenen of manners* 
Sylvester spoke as if he thought no man of a candid 
and generous mind could be a lover of AddUon ; 
Alcander J as if none but a severe and ill tempeied one 
could endure Swift. 

The spirits of the two friends were now heated to 
a violent degree, and not a little rankled at each 
other. I endeavoured again to give the discourse a 
•new direction, and, as if accidentally, introduced 
something about the Epistles of Phalaris. I knew 
both gentlemen were masters of the dispute upon 
that subject, which has so much divided the learned, 
and I thought a dry question of this sort could not 
possibly interest them too much. But in this I was 
tnistaken. Sylvester and Alcander took diiferent aides 
upon this subject, as they had done upon the former, 
and supported their opinions with no less warmth 
than before. Each of them catched fire from every 
thing his opponent said, as if neither could think 
well of the judgment of that man who was of an opi- 
nion different from his own. 

With this last debate the conversation ended. At 
our meeting next day, a formal politeness took place 
between Sylvester and Alcander^ very different from 
that openness and cordiality of manner which they 
shewed at their first meeting. The last, soon after, 
took his departure ; and, I believe, neither of theifi 
felt that respect for each other's understanding, nor 
that warmth of afibction, which they entertained be- 
fore this visit* 
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Aha! the two friends did not consider that it was 
equally owing to the £amlt of each that their friend- 
thip was thus changed into coldness. Both attached 
to the same pursuits, and accustomed to indulge 
them chiefly in seclusion and solitude, they had been 
too little accustomed to bear contradiction. This 
impatience of contradiction had not been corrected 
in either, by attention to the feelinn or views of 
others ; and the warmth which each fdt in support- 
ing his own particular opinion, prevented him from 
^ving the proper indulgence to a divernty of opinion 
m the other. 
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This day's paper I devote to Correspondents. The 
first of the two letters it contains was brought f o 
my Editor by a spruce footman, who, upon being ask- 
ed whence he came, replied, from Mrs. Meekly h* 

To the Author of the MiaaoR. 

St a, 

Ths world has, at different periods, been af&icted 
with diseases peculiar to the times in which they ap- 
peared, and the Faculty have, witl^ great ingenuitv, 
contrived certain generic names, by Wnich they might 
be distinflruished, it being a quality of ffreat use and 
comfort m a physician to be able to tell precisely of 
what disorder his patient is likely to die. The ner- 
V01U seems to be the ailment in greatest vogue at 
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• present $ a species of disease, which I ani apt to con<- 
sider as not the less terrible for being less morttdxkaxi 
many others* I speak not from personal experience* 
Mr. MiRHOR ; my own constitution, thank Oodl 
is pretty robust | but I have the misfortune to be 
amicted with a nervous *wlfe.- 

It is impossible to enumerate a twentieth part of 
the symptoms of this lamentable disorder, or of the 

> circumstances by which its paroxysms are excited or 

. increased. Its dependance on the natural pheno- 
mena of the wiW and weather j on the temperaturo 
of the air, whether hot or cold, moist or dry, might 
be accounted for ; and my wife would then be in no 
worse situation than the lady in a red cap and green 
jacket, whose figure I have seen in the little Dutch 
barometers, known by the name of Baby houses* But, 
beside feeling the impression of those particulars, her 
disorder is brought on by incidents still more fre- 
quent, and less easy to be foreseen, than even the 
occasional changes in our atmosphere. A person 
running hastily up or down stairs, shutting a door 
roughly, placing the * tongs on the left siote of the 

. grate, and the poker on the right, setting the china 

. figures on the mantle-piece a httle awry, or allowing 
the tossel of the bell-string to swing but for a mo- 
ment ; any of those little accidents has an inmiediate 
and irresistible effect on the nervous system of my 
wife, and produces symptoms, sometimes of languor, 
sometimes of irritation, which I her husband, my 
three children by a former marriage, and the other 

' members of our family, equally feel and regret. The 
above causes of her distemper a very attentive and 
diligent discharge of our several duties might possi- 
bly prevent ; but even our involuntary actions are 
apt to produce effects of a similar or more violent 
nature. It was but the other day she told my boy 

\DUh he efit his pudding so voraciously, as almost t« 
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make her fainty and remonstrated against mjtnee%ing 
in the manner I did, which, she said, tore her poor 
nerves in pieces. 

One thing I have observed peculiar to this dis- 
order, which those conversant in the nature of sym- 
pathetic affections may be able to explain. It is not 
always produced by exactly similar causes, if such 
causes exist in dissimilar situations. I have known 
my wife saueesiied for hours in a side-box^ dance a 

whole night at a balU have my Lord talking 

as fiaist and as loud to her as was possible there, and 
her nose assailed by the j///ii of a whole row of flam- 
beaux, at going in and coming out, without feelipg 
her ner*oes in the smallest degree affected ; yet, the 
▼ery day after, at home, she could not bear my chair, 
or the chair of one of the children, to come within 
several feet of her's ; walking up stairs perfectly 
overcame her ; none of us durst talk but in whis- 
pers ; and the smell of my buttered roll made her 
sick to death. 

As I reckon your paper a proper record for sin- 
gular cases, and intolerable grievances of every sort, 
I send the above for your insertion, stating it accord- 
ing to its nature, in terms as physically descriptive 
^8 my little acquaintance with the heaHng art can 
•upply. 

• I am, &c, • 

Joseph MEEKtr, 

This Correspondent, as far as his wife's case Sdls- 
within the department of the physician^ I must refer 
to my very learned friends Doctors Cullen and Mort" 
fOj who upon being properly attended^ will give him, 
I am persuaded, as sound advice as it is in the power 
of medical skill to suggest. In point oiprudence^ to 
which only my prescriptions apply, I can advise 
l^othing so proper for Mr. Meekly himself, as to 
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iinitate the conduct of the htubaud of that littk lady 
he deBcribesy the mistress of the Dutch baby home; be« 
tween whom and his wife^ though there subsists a very 
intimate connection^ there is yet a. contract of a par* 
ticuhir kind ; whenever the gentleman is at home, the 
lady is abroad, and vice verta* In their house, in- 
deed, I do not observe any children ; from which I 
conclude that they have all been sent to the academy 
and the boarding schooL 
I • 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
To reconcile man to man, has been one of the great 
objects of moralists. They tell us, < that men nave 

< one common original, and why should relations 

< quarrel V but then a petulant wit interposes, and 
observes that the original is not near enough to form 
a strong connection ; and if the modem theory of 
volcanoes be true, the original is so very distant as 
not to form any sensible connection at all. The 
Duke of Aremberg and Sir Thomas Urquhart may 
count kindred with the antediluvians ; for the former 
has such a pedigree preserved at his castle at Hain- 
ault, and the latter has set forth his in print ; but 
there are few genealogies so complete. ^ 

We are next told, ^ that all men are engaged in 

* one common journey through life, and why should 

• they quarrel on the road V The answer is but too 
obvious— we do not quarrel merely for the sake of 
quarrelling : but as we have opportunity, we take 
the road, and obhge others, for our conveniency, to 
yield it ; while eagerly galloping to the next stage, 
we bespatter those who are in oiu* way ; we send a 
servant before to bespeak the best beds at the inn» 
and the choice of the larder j and we make ourselves 
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IS important and as troublesome as we can^ merely 
for our own convenieuce ; nay, we bribe a waiter to 
give us all his attendance, and to let the other pas- 
sengers ring till their am s ache ; but it is all to ren- 
der ourselves as easy as possible. 
The last consideration is, * that we are all hasten- 

* ing to one common grave, and why should we 

* quarrel -If o«cy, since our quan-els must he soon at an 

* end ?' This proves that our disputes must be short, 
not that they may not be sharp. 

I remember to have read somewhere of a people^ 
I think to the north west of Hungary, who had a 
name in their own language, which answers nearly to 
our word brothers f and who prided themselves, for a 
while, in that whimsical appellation. Their tenets 
were simple and full of benevolence, and, in general, 
80 plain, that those who heard them for the first 
time, imagined that they had been previously ac- 
quainted with them. The men of whom I speak, 
could not have any long contests^ for they were all 
hastening to the common goal of mortality, yet their 
disputes, although shorty were sharp ; early did they 
oegin to bite^ and, as soon as they gained strength, 
they devoured each other, if the expression may be 
allowed. According to the Scottish phrase, * they 
* quarrelled about the turning of a straw;' they 
vexed, tormented, and proscribed each other ; nay, 
some assert that they cut throats ; but still they de- 
clared that they meant nothing personal, and, for a 
long while, they still retained the name of brothers, 

if that singular people, so full of benevolence, 
quarrelled incessantly for any cause, or for no cause, 
how can it be expected that we should walk through 
life to the grave with the calm and inoffensive so- 
lenmity of mourners at an interment, especially wheu 
^ few of us have time to bestow our thoughts on the 
grave aud its consequences ? 
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It is impossible to reconcile man to man ; but it 
U possible to brine individuals of the human race to 
a better understanding with each other. 

I might dilate this proposition in a feigned tale, 
or obscure it by an allegory ; but 'I rather chuse to 
prove it in the course of a simple narrative of matter 
of fact. 

While the Duchess of Marlborough enjoyed power 
little short of sovereign, she frequently felt the sati- 
rical lashes of Dr. Swift ; and, when disgraced, she 
could not but remember them ; for she had a quick 
sense of injuries, and her nature was not much in- 
clined to forgiveness, 

Thwarted ambition, great wealth, and increasing 
years, rendered her more and more peevish : she hated 
courts over whiph she had no influence, and she be- 
came dX length the most ferocious animal that is suf- 
fered to go loose, a violent parly^woman. 

Every one knows, that as her Grace was obliged 
to descend from the highest round of the ladder of 
ambition, so the Doctor was not allowed to mount 
the first step ; and his disappointment produced the 
like effects on him, as lost empire had done on her. 

Yet the Duphe^s of Marlborough became the pas- 
sionate adnurer of her satirist, and was even willing 
to forgive him. The perusal of GulU'oer's Travels 
produced this moral revolution in her sentiments ; 
and that which debased the author in the opinion oi 
m^ny of his friends, exalted him in the opinion of 
the JDuchess of Marlborough. 

There are now lying before me some original let- 
ters of that celebrated lady. * Dean Swift,' savs 
she, * gives the most exact account of kings, minis^ 

* ters, bishops, and the courts of justice, that is pos- 
< sible to be writ.-^I could not help wishing, since 

* I read his books, that we had had his assistance in 
' the opposition— for * I could easily forgive him all 
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* the slaps he has given me and the Duke of Marl« 
' borough, and have thanked him heartily whenever 

* he would please to do good.' 

In another letter she says, * I most heartily wish 
' that in this park I had some of the breed ot those 
' charminfiT creatures Swift speaks of, and calls the 

* Houybnhnnuy which I understand to be horsesy so 

* extremely polite, and which had all manner of good 
' conversation and good principles, and that never 

* told a lie, and charmed him so that he could not 
' endure his own country when he returned: he says 
' there is a sort of Creatujfe there called yahoos^ and 

* of the same species with us, only a good deal uglier, 

* but they are kept tied up, and by that glorious 

* creature the horses, are not permitted to do any* 
< mischief. You will think that I am dhtracted vrith 

* Bean Swift, out I really have not been pleased so 

* much a long time as with what he writes, and 

* therefore I will end with one of his sentences, thai 
' he mortally hates kings and ministers J* 

Thus the Duchess < became distracted with Dean 

* Swift ;' and, on account of his libel against human 
nature, < graciously pardoned his libels against her 

* own sacred person/ 

But Dr. Swift knew not her favourable opinion of 
'^ ; for he left in manuscript a severer invective 
against her than any that he nad published in his 
lifetime. Pity that for want of mformation, the 
misunderstan&ig shoidd still have subsisted on his 
part i the good offices of a friend might easily have 
reconciled two persons so much connected with each 
other by the common ties of misanthropy. 

I am, &:c. 

ADELUS. 
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Sineerum eupimui vas incrtutare, 

HOR. 

To the Author of the Mirrok. 

Sir, 
Your Mirror, it seems, possesses nncomnion vir- 
tues, and you generously hold it out to the Public, 
that we may dress our characters at it. I trust it is, 
at least a faithful glass, and will give a just repre- 
sentation of those lurking imperfections or excel- 
lencies which we distinguish with difficulty, or some- 
times altogether overlook. I struggle, therefore, to 
get forward in the crowd, and to set before your mo- 
ral Mirror a personage who has long embarrassed 
me. 

The observation of character, when I first looked 
beyond a college for happiness, formed not only my 
amusement, but, for some years, my favourite study. 
I had been so fortunate as early to imbibe strict no- 
tions of morality and religion, and to arrive at man- 
hood in perfect ignorance of vicious pleasure. Mr 
heart was, therefore, led to place its hopes of happi- 
ness in love and friendship : but books had taught 
me to dread misplacing my affections. On this ac- 
count, anxious to gratify the soif d*atmer that en- 
grossed me, I bent the whole of my little talents to 
discern the characters of my acquaintance ; and, 
blending sentiments of religion with high notions of 
nipral excellence, and the refined intercourse of cul* 
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tivated minds, I fondly hoped, that, where I once 
fonned a^ attachment, it would last for ever. 

In this state of mind I became acquainted with 
Cleone. She was young and beautiful, but without 
that dimpling play of features which indicates, in 
some women, a mind of extreme sensibility. Her 
eye bespoke good sense, and was sometimes liehted 
up with viyacity, but never sparkled with the Keen- 
ness of unrestrained joy, nor melted with the suffu- 
sion of indulged sorrow. Her manner and address 
had no tendency to familiarity ; it was genteel, ra- 
ther than gracefuL Her voice in conversation was 
suited to her manner $ it possessed those level tones 
which never offend, but seldom give pleasure, and 
leldomer emotion. 

Her conversation was plain and sensible. Never 
attempting wit or humour, she contented herself with 
expressing, in correct and unaffected languagre, just 
sentiments on manners and on works of taste : and 
the genius she displayed in compositions becoming 
her sex, and the propriety of her own conduct, did 
honour to her criticisms. She sung with uncommon 
excellence. Her voice seemed to unfold itself ia 
singing, (o suit every musical expression, and to as- 
sume every tone of passion she wished to utter. X 
never felt the power of simple melody in agitating, 
Meeting, and pleasing, more strongly than from- her 
performance. 

In company she was attentive, prevenaniCf but not 
insinuating; and though she seemed to court the so- 
ciety of men of letters and taste, and to profess hav- 
ing intimate friendships with some individuals among 
^em, I never could perceive that she was subject to 
the common weakness of making a parade of this 
kind of intercourse. 

Most people would suppose that I had foui^d, ia 

«• 3 
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CleonCy the mend I was seeking ; for both of us 
knew we could never be nearer than friends to each 
other, and she treated me vnth some distinction. I 
found it, however, impossible to know her so well as 
to place in her the complete confidence essential to 
friendship. The minutest attention to every circum- 
stance in her appearance and behaviour, and studying 
her for years in all the little varieties of situation that 
an intimate acquaintance gave access to observe, 
proved unequal to discover, with certainty, the ge- 
nuine character of her disposition or temper. No 
caprice betrayed her : no predominant shade could 
Be marked in her tears, in her laugh, or in her smiles. 
Sometimes, however, I have thought she breathied a 
softness of soul that tempted me to believe her ge» 
nerous ; but, when I considered a little, the inner 
recesses of her heart appeared still shut against tbt 
observer ; and I well knew, that even poignant sen- 
sibility is not inconsistent with predominant selfish- 
ness. 

When contemplating Cleone, I have often thought 
of that beautiful trait in the description of Petrach's 
Laura: * II lampeggiar dell' angelico nso*.' These 
Hashes of affection breaking from the soul, alone dis- 
play the truth, generosity, and tenderness, that de- 
serve a friend. These gleams from the heart shew 
us all its intricacies, its weakness, and its vigour, and 
expose it naked and undisguised to the spectator. 
A single minute will, in this way, give more know- 
ledge of a character, and justly, therefore attract 
more conficlence, than twenty years experience of re- 
finement of taste and propriety of conduct. 

I am willing to believe it was some error in educa- 
tion which had wrapt up Cleone's character in so 
much Gbscurity, and not any natural defect that ren* 

* The lightning of her angel smile. 
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dered it prudent to be mviaible. Ifthere i$ an error 
of this kind I hope your Mirror will expose it, and 
prevent it from robbing superior minds of their best 
reward — ^the confidence of each other. 

In the present state of society, we have few op« 
portunities of exhibiting our true characters by our 
actions ; and the habits of the world soon throw 
upon our manners a veil that is impenetrable to 
others, and nearly so to ourselves. Hence the only 
period when we can form friendships is a few years 
m youth ; for there is a reserve in the deportment, 
and a certain selfishness in the occupations of man- 
hood, unfavourable to the forming of warm attach- 
ments. It is therefore, fatal to the very source of 
friendship, if, when yet children, we are to be pre- 
maturely bedaubed with the varnish of the world. 
And yet, I fear, this is the necessary effect of mo- 
dem education. 

tn place of cherishing the amiable simplicity and 
frankness of children, every emanation oi the heart 
is checked by the constant restraints, dissimulation, 
and frivolous forms of fashionable address, with which 
we harrass them. Hence they are nearly the same 
W fourteen as at five-and-twenty, when, after a youth 
spent in joyless dissipation, they enter life, slaves 
to selfish appetites and reigning prejudices, and de- 
void of that virtuous energy of soul, which strong 
attachments, and the habits of deserved confidence, 
inspire. Even those who, like Cleone, possess 
minds superior to the Common mould, though they 
cultivate their talents with success, and, in some 
measure, educate themselves anew, find it impossible 
to get rid entirely of that artificial manner, and those 
Habits of restraint, with which they had been so early 
I'Jibued. 

Thus, like French taylors and dancing-masters, 
P^tending to add grace and ornament to nature. 
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we coiistrainy distorty and incumber faer( wliereai 
the education of a polished age should, like the dra- 
pery of a fine statue or portrait, confer decency, pro- 
priety, and elegance, and gracefully veil, but, by no 
means conceal, the beautitul forms of nature. 

L.ELIUS. 
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Et ists 
Errori nomeu virtu* posuissct bimestum* 

HOR. 

I WAS lately applied to by a friend, in behalf of a 
gentleman, who, he said, had l^n unfortunate in 
&fe, to whom he was desirous of doing a particular 
piece of service, in which he thought my assistance 
might be useful : * Poor fellow !' said he, ' I wish 
^ to serve him, because I always knew him, diiisipa- 

* ted and thoughtless as he was, to be 2,good4jearted 
-^ man, guilty of many imprudent things, indeed, 

* but without meaning any harm ! In short, nooneU 

* enemy but bis own* 

I afterwards learned more particidarly the circum- 
stances of this gentleman's life and conversation, 
which I wiU take the liberty of laying before my 
readers, in order to shew them what they are to un- 
derstand by the terms used by mv friend, terms 
which, I believe, he was nowise smgular in using. 

The person, whose interests he espoused, wau heir 
to a very coosideiable estate. He lost his &tber 
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when an infant ; and beine* unfortunately, an only 
son, was too much the darling of his mother ever to 
be contradicted. During his childhood he was not 
suffered to play with his equals, because he was to 
be the king of all sports, and to be allowed a sove* 
reign and arbitrary dominion over the persons and 
properties of his play-fellows. At school he was 
attended by a servant, who helped him to thrash boys 
who were too strong to be thrashed by himself; and 
had a tutor at home, who translated the Latin 
which was too hard for him to translate. At col* 
lege he be?an to assume the mant by treating at ta« 
▼ems, making parties to the country, filling his tutor 
drunk, and hiring blackguards to break the windows 
of the Professor with whom he was boarded. He 
took in succession the degrees of a wag^ ^.pickle^ and 
a lad of mettle. For a while, havin? made an elope- 
ment with his mother's maid, and fathered three 
children of other people, he got the appellation of a 
dissipated dog ; but, at last, betaking himself entirely 
to the bottle, and growing red-faced and fat, he ob- 
tained the denomination of an honest fellow ; which 
title he continued to enjoy as long as he had money 
to pay, or indeed much longer, while he had credit 
to score for his reckoning. 

During this last part of his progress, he married 
a poor eirl, whom her father, from a mistaken idea 
of his fortune, forced to sacrifice herself to his wish- 
es. After a very short space, he grew too indiffe- 
rent about her to use her ill, and broke her heart 
^th the best-natured neglect in the world. Of two 
children whom he had by her, one died at nurse soon 
after the death of its mother ; the eldest, a boy of 
•pint like his father, after twice running away from 
school, was at last sent aboard a GuineO'man^ and 
^as knocked on the head by a sailor, in a quarre) 
about a Negro wench, on the coast of Africa. 
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Generosliy, however was a part of his character, 
which he never forfeited. Beside lending money 
eenteelly to many worthless companions, and hecom- 
m^ surety for every man who asked him^ he did som$ 
truly charitable actions to very deserving objects* 
These were told to his honour ; and people who had 
met with refusals from more considerate men, spoke 
of siich actions as the genuine test of feeling and hu- 
toanity. They misinterpreted scripture tor indul- 
gence to his errors on account of his charity ^ and 
extolled the goodness of his hi^art in every company 
where he was mentioned. Even while his mother, 
during her last illness, was obliged to accept of mo- 
ney from her physician, because she could not obtain 
payment of her jointure^ and while, after her decease, 
his two sisters were dunning him eveiy day, without 
eifecti for the small annuity left them by their father, 
he was called a good'hearted man by three-fourths of 
his aquaintance ; and when, after having pawned 
their clothes, rather than distress him, those sisters 
commenced a law-suit to force him to do them Jus- 
tice, the same impartial judges pronounced tnem 
hard'hearted and unnatural : nay, the story is still 
told to their prejudice, though they now prevent 
their brother from starving, out of the profits of a 
It little shop which they were then obliged to set up 
for their support. 

The abuse of the terms used by my friend, in rc- 
eard to the character of this unfortunate man, would 
be sufficiently striking from the relation I have given, 
without the necessity of my offering any comment 
on it. Yet the misapplication of them is a thousand 
times repeated by people who have known and felt 
instances, equally faring, of such injustice. It may 
seem invidious to lessen the praises of any praise- 
worthy quality; but it is essential to the interests of 
virtue, that insentibiUty should not be allowed to as* 
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sume the title of good^naturff nor proftuton to usurp 
the honours of generosity. 

The effect of such misplaced and ill-founded in-r 
dulgence is hurtful in a double degree. It encou* 
rages the evil which it forbears to censure, and dis? 
courages the good qualities which are found in men 
of deceqt and sober characters. If we look into the 
private histories of unfortunate families, we shall find 
most of their calamities to have proceeded from a 
neglect of the useful duties of sobriety, oeconomy, 
and attention to domestic concerns, which, though ' 
tbey shine not in the eye of the world, nay, are often 
subject to its obloquy, are yet the surest guardian^ 
of yirtue, of honqur, and of mdependence. 

Be just before you are generous^ is a good old prOr 
verb, which the profligate hero of a much-admired 
comedy is made to ridicule, in a well-turned, and 
even a sentimental period. Put what righ^ 4iave 
those squanderers of their own and other men's for- 
tunes to assume the merit of generosity ? Is parting 
with that money, which they value so little, generot' 
nty ? Let them restrain their dissipation, their riotf 
their debauchery, when they are told that these brin? 
niin on the persons and families of the honest and 
the industrious ; let them sacrifice one pleasure to 
Humanity, and then tell us of their ^«i^rwi/jf and their 
feeling, ' A transient instance, in which the prodigal 
relieved want with hip purse, or the thoughtless de- 
bauchee promoted merit by his interest, no more de- 
serves the appellation of generosity^ than the rashness 
of a drunkard is entitled to the praises of valour^ or 
the freaks of a madman to the liurels of genius. 

In the character of a man, considered as a being 
of any respect at all, wo immediately see a relation 
to his friends, his neighbours, and his country. Hit 
«luties only confer real dignity^ and, what may not bf 
fio easily allowed, but is equally true, can besto^ 
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fcal flUaswrt* I know not an animal more insiemfi- 
cant, or lets happy, than a man without any ties of 
affecdooy or any exerciae of duty. He must be very 
foriom, or tot despicable, indeed, to whom it is 
possible to apply the phrase used by my friend, io 
chaiacteiizing the person whose story I have related 
aboTC^ and to say, that he is Jio imeU enemy but bit 
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Nui sails est puUhra esse poewsaia ; dulcta stad§, 

HOR. 

Nature is for ever before us. We can, as often ai 
we please, contemplate the variety of her produc- 
tions, and feel the power of her beauty. We may 
feast our imaginations with the verdure of waving 
groves, the diversified colours of an evening sky, or 
the windings of a limpid riven We may dwell with 
rapture on those more sublime exhibitions of nature, 
the raging tempest, the billov^ deep, or the stupend- 
ous precipice, that lift the soul with delightful amaze- 
ment,and seem almost to suspend her exertions. These 
beautiful and vast appearances are so capable of af- 
fording pleasure, that they become favourite sub- 
jects with the poet and the painter j they charm us 
in description, or they glow upon canvass. Indeed, 
the imitations of eminent artists have been held on 
an equal footing, in regard to the pleasure they 
-vield, with the works of Nature herself, and have 
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sometimes been deemed superior. This subject de« 
serves attention ; how it happens^ that the descrip* 
tioDs of the poet, and the imitations of the painter* 
seem to communicate more delight than the things 
they describe or imitate. 

In estimating the respectiye merits of nature and 
of arty it will readily be admitted, that the prefe- 
rence, in every single object, is due to the former. 
Take the simplest blossom that blows, observe its 
tints or its structure, and you will own them unrival- 
led. What pencil, how animated soever, can equal 
the glories of the sky at sun-set ? or can the repre- 
sentations of moon-light, even by Homer, Milton, 
and Shakespeare, be more exquisitely finished than 
the real scenery of a moon-light night ? 

If the poet and painter are capable of yielding su- 
perior pleasure, in their exhibitions, to what we re- 
ceive from the works of their great original, it is in 
the manner of grouping their objects, and by their 
skill in arrangement. In particular, they give un-^ 
common delight, by attending not merely to unity of 
design, bat to unity, if 1 may be allowed the expres- 
sion, in the feelings they would excite. In the 
works of Nature, unless she has been ornamented 
and reformed by the taste of an ingenious improver, 
intentions of this sort are very seldom apparent. 
Objects that are gay, melancholy, solemn, tranquil, 
inipetuous^ and fantastic, are thrown together, with- 
out any regard to the influences of arrangement, or 
lothe consistency of their effects on the mind. The 
tlegant artist, on the contrary, though his works be 
idomed with unbounded variety, suggests only those 
objects that excite similar or kindred emotions, 
and excludes every thing of an opposite, or even of 
a different tendency. I? the scene ha describes be 
solemn, no liVely nor fantastic image can have ad- 
ttutsion: bu| if^ in a sprightly mood| he display* 

vou X^XIT* w 
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scenes of festi^itTy eveiy pensive and gloomy thoBght 
is debarmL Thus the figures he delineates have 
one nndiyided direction ; they make one great and 
entire impression. 

To illustrate this remark, let us observe the con« 
duct of Milton in his two celebrated poems^ jiOegrot 
and // Penseraso* 

In the jillegroj meaning to excite a cheerful mood, 
he suggests a variety of objects ; for variety, by 
giving considerable exercise to the mind, and by not 
suffenng it to rest long on the same appearance, oc- 
casions brisk and exhilarating emotions. Accordiog- 
ly, the poet shews us, at one glance, and; as it wetCi 
with a single dash of his pen. 

Russet lawns, vnA fallows grej. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray. 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadaws trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 

The objects themselves are cheerful; for, besides 
having brooks, meadows, and flowers, we have the 
whistling plowman, the singing milk-maid, the 
mower whetting his scythe, and the shepherd piping 
beneath a shade. These images, so numerous, so va- 
rious, and so cheerful, are animated by lively con* 
trusts : we have the mountains opposed to the mesu 
dows, * Shallow brooks and rivers wide.* Add to 
this, that the charms of the landscape are lightened 
by the bloom of a smiling season ; and that the light 
poured upon the whole is the delightful radiance of 
fi summer morning : 

Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Rob'd in flames of amber light, 
T|ie clouds in thousand ^v ries d^e. 
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Every image is lively ; every thing different is with- 
iield : all the emotions the poet excites are of one 
character and complexion* 

Let U8 now observe the conduct of his // Penseroso* 
This poem is, in every respect, an exact counter* 
part to the former. And the intention of the poet 
beings to promote a serious and solenm mood, he re* 
moves every thing lively ; * Hence, vain deluding 
' joys V He quits society ; he chuses silence, and 
opportunities for deep reflection ; * Some still re* 

* moved place vrill fit.' The objects he presents art 
fevir. In the quotation, beginning with ' Russet 

* lawns,' there are eight leading images : in the fol* 
lowing, of equal length, there is only one* 

To behold the waivlering moon, 
Riding near her highe&t noon. 
Like one that had been led astrsfv 
Through the heav*n*s widfe pathless way; 
And oft as if her head she bowed. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

The sounds that can be, in anv respect, agpneeabl^ 
to him, must correspond with his present humour: 
not the song of the milk-maid, but that of tlienight* 
injiale ; not the whistling plowman, but the sound 
of the curfeu. His images succeed one another 
slowly, without any rapid or abrupt transitions, 
without any enlivening contrasts ; and he will have; 
no other light for his landscape than that of the 
moon : or, if he cannot enjoy the scene without 
doors, he will have no other light within than that 
of dying emberis, or of a solitary lamp at midnight. 
The times and the place he chuses for his retreat^ 
aife perfectly suited to his employment ; for he is en- 
gaged in deep meditation, and in considering 

What worlds, kx what vast rftgK>ns hold 
Th* immurtal mind. 

M 2 
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Every image is solemn ; every thing different is with- 
held : here, as before, all the emotions the poet ex- 
cites are of one character and complexion. It it 
owing, in a great measure, to this attention in the 
writer, to preserve unity and consistency of senti- 
ment, that, notwithstanding considerable imperfec- 
tions in the language and versification, Allegro and 
// Penseroso have so many admirers. 

The skill of the poet and painter, in forming their 
works so as to excite kindred and united emotions^ 
deserves the greater attention, that persons of true 
taste are not so much affected, even in contemplating 
the beauties of nature, with the mere perception of 
external objects, as with the general influences of 
their union and correspondence. It is not that par- 
ticular tree, or that cavern, or that cascade, which 
affords them all their enjoyment ; they derive their 
chief pleasure from the united effect of the tree, the 
cavern and the cascade. A person of sensibility will 
be less able, perhaps, than another, to give an exact 
account of the different parts of an exquisite land- 
scape, of its length, width, and the number of 
objects it contains. Yet the general effect possesses 
him altogether, and produces in his mind very un- 
common sensations. The impulse, however, is ten- 
der, and cannot be described. Indeed, it is the 
power of producing these sensations that gives the 
stamp of genuine excellence, in particular, to the 
works of the poet. Verses may be polished, and 
may glow witn excellent imagery ; but unless, like 
the poems of Parnel, or the lesser poems of Milton, 
they please by their enchanting influence on the 
heart, and, by exciting feelings that are consistent, 
or of a similar tendency, they are never truly delight- 
ful. Horace, I think, expresses this sentiment, \nieii 
Ite says, in the words of my motto. 
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JVm sstlt estfulibra euefoemaU ; thtUia timio ; 

and an attention to this circumstance is so import* 
«nt, that, along with some other exertions, it enables 
the poet and painter, at least, to rival the works of 
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To the Author of the Mirkor. 

Sir, 
SoM E time ago, t trouUed you with a letter, eiving 
an account of a particular sort of grievance telt by 
the families of men of small fortunes, fit>g[i their ac- 
quaintance with those of great ones. I am embold- 
ened, by the favourable reception of my first lettef, 
to write you a second upon the same subject. 

You will remember, Sir, my account of a visft 
which my daughters paid to a great lady in our neigh- 
bourhood, and of the effects which that visit had 
upon them. I was beginning to hope that time, and 
the sobriety of manners which home exhibited, 
would restore them to their former situation, when, 
unfortunately, a circumstance happened, still more 
fatal to me than their expedition to — — . This, 
Sir, was the honour of a visit horn the great lady in 
return. 

I was just returning from the superintendence of 
mv plows in a field I have lately inclosed, when I 

w 3 
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was met, on the green before my door, by a gentle- 
man (for such I took him to be) mounted upon a 
yerj handsome gelding, who asked me, by the ap* 
pedation of honest friend^ if this was not Mr. Home* 
spun*B ; and, in the same breath, whether the ladies 
were at home ? I told him, mv name was Hotmtpiut^ 
the house was mine, and my wife and daughters were, 
I believed, within. Upon this, the young man, pul- 
ling off his hat, and begging my pardon for calling 

me honesty said, he was cUspatched by Lady ^ 

with her compliments to Mrs. and Misses Homespun^ 
and that, if convenient, she intended herself the ho- 
nour of dining with them, on her return from B— 
park (the seat of another great and rich lady in our 
aeighbourhood) • 

I confess, Mr. Mirror, I was struck somewhat 
of an heap with the message ; and it would not, in 
all probability have received an immediate answer, 
had it not been overhead by my eldest daughter, who 
had come to the window on the appearance of a 
•tranger. ' Mr. Papillot^ said she immediately, I 

* rejoice to see you ; I hope your Lady and all the 

* family are well/ • Very much at your service, 

* Ma'am,' he repHed, with a low bow ; * my Lady 

* sent me before, with the offer of her best compli- 

* ments, and that, if convenient' — ^and so forth, re- 
peating his words to me. < She does us infinite ho- 
< nour,' said my young Madam ; * let her Lady- 

* ship know how happy her visit will make us ; but 

* in the mean time, Mr. PaptUot^ give your horse to 

* one of the servants, and come in and have a glass of 

* something after your ride.' * I am afraid,' answer- 
ed he (pulling out his right-hand watch, for, would 
you believe it. Sir? the fellow had one in each fob), 

* I shall hardly have time to meet my Lady at the 

* place she appointed me.' On a second invitation, 
however, he dismounted, and went into the house, 
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leaving his horse to the care of the servants ; hut the 
lervantsy as my daughter very well knew, were all 
in the fields at work ; so I, who have a liking for 
a good horse, and cannot hear to see him neglected* 
had the honour of putting Mr. Papiiloi's in th« 
itahle myself. 

After about an hour's stay, for the gentleman 
seemed to forget his hurry within doors, Mr. Pabil" 
lot departed. My daughters, I mean the two polite 
ones, observed how handsome he was ; and added 
another observation, that it was only to particular 
friends my Lady sent messages hy him, who was her 
own body servant, and not accustomed to such of- 
fices. My wife seemed highly pleased with this last 
remark : I wzs about to be angry ; but on such oc- 
casions it is not my way to say much ; I generally 
•hrug up my shoulders in silence ; yet, as 1 said be- 
fore, Mr. Mirror, I would not have you think me 
hen-pecked. 

By this time, every domestic about my house, male 
«nd female, were called from their several employ- 
ments to assist in the preparations for her Ladyr 
•hip's reception. It would tire you to enumerate 
the various shifts that were made, by pmxhasing, 
horrowing, &c. to furnish out a dinner suitable to 
the occasion. My little grey poney, which I keep 
for sending to market, broke his wind in the cause* 
*nd has never been good for -any thing since. 

Nor v^fas there less ado in making ourselves and 
our attendants fit to appear before such company. 
The female part of the family managed the matter 
pretty easily ; women, I observe, having a natural 
talent that way. My wife took upon herself the 
charge of apparelling me for the occasion. A laced 
suit, which I had worn at my marriage, was got 
wp for the purpose ; but the breeches burst a seam 
^t the ver)' first attempt of pulling them on* aod 
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the gleeves of the coat were also impracticable ; so 
she was forced to content herself with clothing me 
in my Sunday's coat and breechesi with the laced 
waistcoat of the above*-mentioned suit, slit in the 
backy to set them off a little. My gardener, who 
has been accustomed, indeed, to serve in many capa- 
cities, had his head cropped, curled, • and powdexcd, 
for the part of hutler ; one of the be^-looking 
plowboys had a yellow cape clapped to his Sunday's 
coat, to make hmi pass for a servant in livery ; and 
we borrowed my son-in-law the parson's man for a 
third hand. 

All this was accomplished, though not without 
some tumult and disorder, before the arrival of the 
great lady. She gave us, indeed, more time for the 
purpose than we looked for, as it was near six o'clock 
before she arrived. But this was productive of a 
misfortune on the other hand ; the dinner my poor 
wife had bustled, sweated, and scolded for, was so 
over-boiled, over-stewed, and over-roasted, that it 
needed the appetite of so late an hour to make it go 
well down even with me, who am not very nice in 
these matters : luckily her Ladyship, as I am told, 
never eats much, for fear of spoiling her shape, now 
that small waists have come into fashion again. 

The dinner, however, though spoiled in the cook- 
ing, was not thrown away, as her Ladyship's train 
made shift to eat the greatest part of it. When I 
•ay her trains I do not mean her servants only, of 
which there were half a dozen in livery, besides the 
illustrious Mr. Papillot^ and her Ladyship's maid, 
gentlewoman I should say, who had a table to them- 
selves. Her parlour attendants were equally nume- 
rous, consisting of two ladies and six gentlemen, 
who had accompanied her Ladyship in this excur- 
sion, and did us the honour of coming to eat and 
drink with us, and bringing their servants to do the 
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wme, though we had nerer seen or heard of them 
before. 

During the progress of this entertainment, there 
were several little embarrassments which might ap- 
pear ridiculous in description, but were matters of 
•erious distress to us. Soop was spilled, dishes 
overturned, and glasses broken, by the awkward- 
ness of our attendants ; and things were not a bit 
mended by my wife's solicitude (who, to do her jus- 
tice, had all her eyes about her^ to correct them. 

From the time of her Ladysnip's arrival, it was 
impossible that dinner could be over before it was 
*Jark ; this, with the consideration of the bad road 
she had to pass through in her way to the next 
house she meant to visit, produced an invitation from 
»y wife and daughters to pass the night with us | 
*hich, after a few words of apology for the trouble 
•he gave us, and a few more of the honour we re» 
ceived, was agreed to. This gave rise to a new 
•cene of preparation, rather more difficult than that 
hefore dinner. My wife and I were dialodged from 
our own apartment, to make room for our noble 
guests. Our four daughters were crammed in by us, 
Jnd slept on the floor, that their rooms might be 
left for the two ladies and four of the gentlemen who 
^re entitled to the greatest degree of respect ; for 
the remaining two, we found beds at my 8on4n-law's, 
My two eldest daughters had, indeed, Httle time to 
•*^^p, being closetted the greatest part of the night 
^i^ their right honourable visitor. My offices were 
turned topsy-turvy for the accommodation of the 
■^^ants of my guests, and my own horses turned in- 
to the fields, that theirs might occupy my stable. 

All these are hardships of their kmd, Mr. Mir 
*0R, which the honour that accompanies them seems 
to me not fully to compensate ; but these are slight 
Ipiftvances, in comparison with what I have to conv* 
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plain of as the effects of this visit. The malady of 
my two eldest daughters is not only returned with 
increased violence, upon thern^ but has now communi- 
cated itself to every other branch of my family. My 
wife, formerly a decent discreet woman, who liked 
her own wav, indeed, but was a notable manager, 
now talks ot this and that piece of expence as neces- 
sary to the rank of a gentlewoman, and has lately 
dropped some broad hints, that a winter in town is 
necessary to the accomplishment of one. My two 
younger daughters have got the heads that formerly 
belonged to their elder sisters, to each of whom, 
unfortunately, the great lady presented a set of fea- 
thers, for which new heads were essentially requisite. 

The inside of all of them has undergone a very 
Striking metamorphosis, from this one night's in- 
struction of their visitor. There is, it seems, a 
fashion in morality ^ as well as in dress; and the pre- 
sent mode is not quite so strait-lac' d as the stays are. 
My two fine jadies talked, a few mornings ago, of 

such a gentleman's connection with Miss C , and 

such another's arrangement with Lady G < ■, with 
all the ease in the world : yet these words I find, 
being interpreted, mean nothing less th^in fornication 
and adultery, I sometimes remonstrate warmly, 
especially when I have my son-in-law to back me, 
against these new-fangled freedoms ; but another 
doctrine they have learned is, that b father and a^^r- 
son may preach as they please, but are to be followed 
only according to the incUnadon of their audience. 
Indeed I could not help observing, that my Lady 
■ never mentioned her absent Lord (who, I 

understand, is seldom of her parties), except some- 
times to let us know how much she differed in opi- 
nion from him. 

This contempt of authority, and affectation of 
fashion, has gone a step lower in my household. My 
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gardener has tied his hair behind, and stolen my flour 
to powder it> ever since he saw Mr. Papillot / and 
yesterday he gave me warning that he should leave 
me next term, if I did not take him into the house, 
and prpTide another hand for the work in the garden* 
I found a ereat hoyden, who washes my daughters 
linens, sitting, the other afternoon, dressed in one of 
their cast fly-caps, entertaining this same oaf of a 
gardener, and the wifes of two of my farm -servants, 
with tea, forsooth ; and when I quarrelled with her 
for it, ahe replied, that Mrs. Dimmity^ my Lady 
■ » ■ — 's gentlewoman, told her all the maids at 
— V haa tea, and saw company of an afternoon. 
But I am resolved on a reformation, Mr. Mirroi^, 
and shall let my wife and daughters know, that I 
will be master of my own house and my own ex- 
pences, and will neither be made a fool or a beggar, 
though it were after the manner of the greatest Lord 
in Christendom. Yet I confess I am always for 
trying gentle methods first. . I beg, t|icrefore, that 
you wiU insert this in your next paper, and add to 
it some exhortations of your own to prevail on them, 
if possible, to give over a behaviour, which I think, 
under favour, is rather improper even in great folks^ 
but is certainly ruinQus to uttle ones. 

I am, 3cc. 

John Homespun. 

Mr. Homespun^ relation, too valuable to be 
shortened, leaves me not room at present for any ob- 
^rvations. But I have seep the change of manners 
among some of my countrywomen, for several years 
past, with the most sensible regret ; and I intend 
sopn to devote a paper to a serious remonstrance 
with tUem on ^he subject^ 
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Not H IMG can give a truer picture of the manners of 
any particular age, or point out more strongly those 
circumstances which distinguish it from others, than 
the change that takes place in the rules established 
as to the external conduct of men in society, or in 
what may be called the system of politeness. 

It were absurd to say, that, from a man's external 
conduct, we are always to judge of the feelings of 
his mind f but, certainly, when there are rules laid 
down for men's external behaviour to one another, 
we may conclude, that there are some general feel- 
ings prevalent among the people which dictate those 
rules, and make a deviation from them to be consi* 
dered as improper. When at any time, therefore, 
fm alteration in those general rules takes place, it ii 
reasonable to suppose that the change has been pro«> 
duced by some alteration in the feelmgs, and in the 
ideas of propriety and impropriety of the people. 

Whoever considers the rules 01 external behaviour 
established about a century ago, must be convinced, 
that much less attention was then paid by men of 
high rank to the feelings of those beneath them, 
than in the present age. In that «ra, a man used 
to measure out his complaisance to others according 
to the degree pf rank in which they stood, compared 
with his own. A Peer had a. certain numner of ad- 
dress and salutation to a Peer of equal rank, a dif- 
ferent one to a Peer of an inferior order, and, to a 
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commoner^ the mode of address wu drvenified bo 
cording to the antiquity of his family, or the extent 
of his possessions ; so that a stranger, who happen* 
ed to be present at the levee of a great man, could, 
with tolerable certainty, by escamining his features, 
or attending to the lowness of his bow, judge of the 
different degrees of dignity among hie visitors. 

Were it the purpose of the present paper, this 
might be traced back to a very remote period. By 
the Eari of- Northumberland t household hook^ begun 
in the year 1512, it appears, that my Lord*/ hoartl-* 
endf that is to say, the end of the table where he and 
His principal' guests were seated, was served with a 
different and more delicate sort of viands, than those 
allotted to the lower end. * // « thought goody* saya 
that curious record, * that no pluvers be brought at n9 

* time hut only in Christmaiy and Principal feastty and 

* my Lord to be ter^yed therewith^ and his board^end^ 
' and no other •* — ^The line of distinction was marked 
^J t large Saltcellar^ placed in the middle of the 
table, above which, at my Lord's board-end, sat the 
distinguished guests, and below it those of an in* 
fcrior class. 

In this country, and in a period nearer our owir 
times, we have heard of a Highland chieftain, who 
died not half a century ago, remarkable for his 
hospitality, and for haviug his table constantly 
crowded with a number of guests; possessing a 
high idea of the dignity of his ^simily, and warmly 
attached to ancient manners, he was in use very nice- 
ly to discriminate, by his behaviour to them, the 
ranks of the different persons he entertained. The 
head of the table was occupied by himself, and the 
rest of the company sat nearer or more remote from 
him according to their respective ranks. All, in- 
deed, were altowed to partake of the same/oo// ; but 
^hen the liquor was produced) which was, at that 

TOt« Yl^XiY. N 
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time, and perhaps still is, in some parts of Scotland^ 
accounted the principal part of a feast, a different 
sort of beveraffe was assigned to the guests, accord- 
ing to their different dignities. The chieftain him- 
sefi*, and his fiunily, or near relations, drank wine of 
the best kind ; to persons next in degree, was allot- 
ted wine of an inferior sort ; and to guests of a still 
lower rank, were allowed only those liquors which 
were the natural produce of the country. This dis* 
tinction was ameable to the rules of politeness at 
that time established : the entertainer did not feel 
any thing disameable in making it ; nor did any of 
the entertained think^themselves entitled to take this 
treatment amiss. 

It must be admitted, that a behaviour of this sort 
would not be consonant to the rules of politeness 
established in the present age. A man of good 
breeding now considers the same degree of attention 
to be due to every man in the rank of a gentleman, 
be his fortune, or the antiquitj of his family, what 
it may ; nay, a man of real politeness will feel it ra« 
ther more incumbent on him to be attentive and 
complaisant to his inferiors in these respects, than to 
his equals. The idea which in modem times is en- 
tertained of politeness, points out such a conduct. 
It is founded on this, that a man of a cultivated 
mind is taught to feel a neater degree of pleasure in 
attending to the ease and happiness of people with 
whom he mixes in society, than in studying his own. 
On this account he gives up what would be agreeable 
to his own taste, because he finds more satisfaction 
in humouring the taste of others. Thus a gentle- 
man now-a-davs takes the lowest place at his own 
table ; and, it there be any delicacy there, it is set 
apart for his gruests. The entertainer finds a much 
more sensible pleasure in bestowinj^ it on themy thaR 
in tiding it to himself. 
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From the same cause, if a gentleman be in com- 
pany with another, not so opulent as himself, or 
however worthy, not possessed of the same deg^ree 
of those adventitious honours which are held in esteem 
by the world, politeness will teach the former to 
pay peculiar attention and observation to the latter. 
Men, even of the highest minds, wheii they are first 
introduced, into company with their superiors in rank 
or fortune, are apt to feel a certain degree of awk- 
wardness and uneasiness which it requires some time 
and habit to wear off. A man of fortune or of rank, 
if possessed of a sensible mind and real politeness, 
will feel, and be at particular pains to remove this. 
Hence he will be led to be rather more attentive to 
those who, in the eyes of the multitude, are reckon- 
ed his inferiors, than to others who are moxe upon 
t footing with him. 

It is not proposed, in this paper, to inquire what 
^tt the causes of the difference of men's ideas, as to 
the rules of politeness in this and the former age. 
It is sufficient to observe, and the reflection is a very 
pleasant one, that the modem rules of good-breeding 
must give us a higher idea of the humanfty and re- 
Wment of this age than of the former ; and, though 
the mode of behaviour above mentioned may not be 
universally observed in practice, yet it is hoped it 
will not be disputed, that it is consonant to the mlet 
^hich are now pretty generally established. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that when we 
*p^ak, even at this day, of good breeding, of polite- 
ness,- of complaisance, these expressions are always 
confined to our behaviour towards those who are 
considered to be in the rank of gentlemen ; but no 
•ystem of politeness or of complaisance is establish- 
^9 at least in this country, for our behaviour to 
^08e of a lower station. The rules of good-breed- 
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ing do ncft extend to them ; and he may be esteem-* 
ed the best-fared man in the world who is a very 
brute to his servants and dependents. 

This I cannot help considering as a matter of re* 
gret, and it were to be wished that the same hu- 
manity and refinement, which reconmiends an equal 
attention to all in the rank of gentlemen, would ex- 
tend some deeree of that attention to those who are 
in stations below them. 

It wiU require but httle observation to be satis- 
fied, that all men, in whatever situation, are en« 
dowed with the same feelings (though education or 
example may give them a dinerent modification) ; 
and that one in the lowest rank of life may be sen- 
sible of a piece of insolence, or an alFiront, as well as 
one in the highest. Nay, it ou^ht to be considered* 
that the greater the disproportion of rank, the af- 
front will be the more sensibly felt ; the greater the 
distance from which it comes, and the more unable 
the person af&onted to revenge it, by so much the 
heavier will it fall. 

It is not meant, that in our transactions with mea 
of a very low station, and who, from their circum- 
stances, and the wants of society, must be employed 
in servile labour, we are to behave in all respects, as 
to those who are in the rank of gentlemen. The 
thing is impossible, and such men do not expect it. 
But in all our intercourse with them, we ouorht to 
consider that they are men possessed of like feelings 
with ourselves, which nature has g^ven them, and 
which no situation can or ought to eradicate. When 
we employ them in the labour of life, it ought to 
be our study to demand that labour in the manner 
easiest to them : and we should never forget that 
gentleness is part of the wages we owe them for 
their service. 

Yet how many men, in other respects of the best 
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tnd most respectable characters^ are, from inadver* 
tency, or the force of habit, deaf to those considera* 
tions ! and, indeed, the thing has been so little at- 
tended to, that in this, which has been called a polite 
age, complaisance to servants and dependents is not, 
as I have already observed, at least in this countryi 
considered as making any part of politeness. 

But there is another set of persons still more ex* 
posed to be treated roughly than even domestic ser- 
vants, and these are, the waiter* at inns and taverns* 
Between a master and servant a certain connection 
subsists, which prevents the former from using the 
latter very ill. The servant, if he is good for any 
thing, naturally forms an attachment to his master, 
and to his interest, which produces a mutual inter- 
course of kindness between them* But no connec- 
tion of this sort can be formed with the temporary 
attendants above mentioned. Hence the monstrous 
abuse which such persons frequently suffer ; every 
traveller, and every man who enters a tavern, thinks 
he is entitled to vent his own ill-humour upon them, 
and voUies of curses are too often the only language 
they meet with. 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns and taverns, 
I cannot avoid taking particular notice of the treat- 
ment to which those of the female sex, who are 
employed in places of that sort, are often exposed. 
Their situation is, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If 
a girl in an inn happen to be handsome, and a parcel 
of young thoughtless fellows cast their eyes upon 
her, she is immediately made the subject of taunt 
and merriment ; coarse and indecent jokes are often 
uttered in her hearing, and conversation shockin? to 
modest ears is frequently addressed to her. The 
poor girl, all the while, is at a loss how to behave ; 
if she venture on a spirited answer, the probable 
consequence will be, to raise the -mirth of^ the fa- 
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cetious company^ and to expose her to a repetition 
of insults. If) guided by the feelings of modestyt 
she avoid the presence of the impertinent guests^ 
she is complained of for neglecting her duty ; she 
loses the little perquisite which, otherwise, she would 
be entitled to ; perhaps disobliges her mistress, and 
loses her place. Whoever attends but for a moment 
to the case of a poor girl so situated, if he be not 
lost to all sense of virtue, must feel his heart relent 
at the cruelty of taking advantage of such a situa- 
tion. But the misfortune is, that we seldom attend 
to such cases at all ; we sometimes think of the h^ 
tigues and sufferings incident to the bodies of our 
inferiors ; but we scarcely ever allow any sense of 
pain to their minds. 

Among the French^ whom we mimic in much 
false pohteness, without learning from them, as we 
might do, much of the true^ the observances of good- 
breeding are not confined merely to gentlemen, but 
extend to persons, of the lowest ranks. Thus a 
Frenchman hardly ever addresses any man, however 
mean his condition, without calling him Monsieur^ 
and the poorest woman in a country village is ad* 
dressed by the appellation of Madame. The ac- 
costing^, in this manner, people of so very low a 
rank, m the same terms with those so much their 
superiors, may perhaps appear extravagant ; but the 
practice shews how much that refined and elegant 
people are attentive to the feelings of the meanest, 
when they have extended the rules and ceremooial 
of politeness even to them. 
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There u a Mind ef meurnful eloquence 

Im thy diemb griefs vfbUb abames all chmortut twrvn* 

Lie's Tbiodosivs* 

A TiRT amiable and much respected friend of minct 
whose real name I shall concesu under that of Wait* 
vorthf had lately the misfortune of losing a wife^ 
who was not only peculiarly beautiful, but whose 
•oul was the mansion of every virtue, and of every 
elegant accomplishment. She was suddenly cut off 
in the flower of her age, after having lived twelve 
years with the best and most affectionate of bus* 
oands. A perfect similarity of temper and dispo* 
tition, a kindred delicacy of taste and 8entiment9 
lu^ linked their hearts together in early youth, and 
each succeeding year seemed but to add new strength 
to their affection. Though possessed of an affluent 
fortune, they preferred the tranquillity of the coun- 
try to all the gay pleasures of the capital. In the 
cultivation of their estate, in cherishing the virtuous 
industry of its inhabitants, in ornamenting a beauti* 
ful seat, in the society of one another, in the inno- 
cent prattle of their little children, and in the com- 
pany of a few friends, Mr. IVentworth and his Amelia 
round every wish gratified, and their happiness com- 
plete. 

My readers will judge then, what must have been 
^T. Went worth* ^ feelings, when Amelia was thus sud- 
denly torn from him, in the vexy prime of her life, 
and in the midst of her felicity. I dreaded the effects 
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of it upon a mind of his nice and delicate sensibility; 
andy receiving a letter from his brother, requesting 
me to come to them, I hasted thither, to endeavour 
by my presence, to assuage his grief, and prevent 
those fatal consequences of which I was so appre*- 
hensive. 

As I approached the house, the sight of all the 
Well-known scenes brought fresh into my mind the 
remembrance of jimelia ; and I felt myself but ill 
•qualified to act the part of a comforter. When my 
carnage stopt at the gate, I trembled, and would 
have given the world to go back. A heart-fek sor- 
xt>w sat on the countenance of every servant ; and 
I walked into the house without a word being ut- 
tered* In the hall I was met by the old butler who 
has grown grey-headed in the family, and he has* 
tened to conduct me up stairs. As I walked up, I 
commanded firmness enough to say, * Well, Wil- 
• liam, how is Mr. Wentworth V The old man, 
turning about with a look that pierced my heart, 
said, * Oh Sir, our excellent Lady 1 ^~ Here 
his grief overwhelmed him ; and it was with di£Bculty 
he was able to open to me the door of the apartment. 

Mr. Wentworth ran and embraced me with the 
warmest affection ; and, after a few moments, as- 
sumed a firmness, and even an ease, that surprised 
me. His brother, with a sister of Ameha's, and 
' some other friends that were in the room, appeared 
' more overpowered than my friend himself, who, by 
the fortitude of his behaviour, seemed rather to mo- 
derate the grief of those around him, than to demand 
their compassion for himself. By his gentle and 
kind attentions, he seemed anxious to relieve their 
sorrow ; and, by a sort of concerted tranquillity, 
strove to prevent their discovering any symptoms 
of the bitter anguish which preyed upon his mind. 
His CQontecaace was pale, and his eyes betrayed 
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that his heart was ill at ease ; but it was that silent 
and majestic sorrow which commands our reverence 
and our admiration. 

Next morning after breakfast I chanced to take 
up a volume of Metastasio» that lay amongst other 
books upon a table $ and, as I was turning over the 
leaves, a slip of paper, with something written on it, 
dropped upon the door. Mr. Wentworth picked it 
up ; and as he looked at it, I saw the tears start fix)m 
his eyes, and, fetching a deep sigh, he uttered in a 
low and broken voice, * My poor Amelia I '—It was 
the translation of a favourite passage which she had 
been attempting, but had left imfinished. As if 
uneasy lest I had perceived his emotion, he carelessly 
threw his arm over my shoulder, and reading aloud 
a few lines of the page which I held open in my 
hand, he went into some remarks on the poetry of 
that elegant author. Some time after, I observed 
him take up the book, and carefully replacing the 
slip of paper where it had been, put the volume ia 
his pocket. 

Mr. Wentworth proposed that we should walk 
out, and that he himseu would accompany us. As 
we stepped through the haU, one of my friend^s 
youngest boys came running up, and catching hia 
Papa by the hand, cried out with joy, that ^ Mamd^t 
* Rover ivas returned,* This was a spaniel who had 
been the favourite of Amelia, and had followed her 
in all her walks ; but after her death, had been sent 
to the house of a villager, to be out of the immedi- 
ate sight of the family. Having somehow made its 
escape from thence, the dog had that morning found 
his way home ; and, as soon as he saw Mr. Went- 
worth, leaped upon him with an excess of fondness. 
1 saw my friend's lips and cheeks quiver. He 
catched his little Frank in his arms ; and, for a few 
moments, hid his face in his neck. 
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As we traversed his delightful grounds, many 
different scenes naturally i*ecaUed the remembrance 
of Amelia. My friend, indeed, in order to avoid 
some of her favourite walks, had conducted us an 
unusual road ( but what comer could be found that 
did not bear the traces of her hand ? Her elegant 
taste had marked the peculiar beauty of each dif- 
ferent scene, and had brought it forth to view with 
such a happy dehcacy of art, as to make it seem 
the work of nature alone. As we crossed certain 
paths in the woods, and passed by some rustic build- 
ings, I could sometimes discern an emotion in my 
fnend's countenance ; but he instantly stifled it with 
a firmness and dignity that made me careful not to 
seem to observe it. 

Towards night, Mr. Wentworth having stolen 
out of the room, his brother and I stepped out to 
a terrace behind the house. It was the dusk of the 
evening, the air was mild and serene, and the moon 
.was rising in all her brightness from the cloud of the 
east. The fineness of the night made us extend 
our walk, and we strayed into a hollow valley,, whose 
sides are covered with trees overhanging a brook 
that pours itself along over broken rocks. We ap- 
proached a rustic grotto, placed in a sequestered 
comer, under a half impending rock. My com- 
panion stopped. * This,' said he, * wasoneof Ame- 

• lia's waits, and that grotto was her favourite even- 

• ing retreat. The last night she ever walked out, 

• and the very evening she caught that fatal fever, 

• I was with my brother and her, while we sat and 

• read to each other in that very place.' While he 
spoke, we perceived a man steal out of the grotto, 
and, avoiding us, take his way by a path through a 
thicket of trees on the other side. * It is my brother,* 
jaid young Wentworth ; « he has been here in hit 
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< AmeUa's favourite grove, indulging that grief he 

< 10 carefully conceals from us.' 

We returned to the house, and found Mr, Went- 
worth with the rest of the company. He forced 
on some conversation, and even affected a degree of 
gentle pleasantry during the whole evening. 

Such, in shorty is the noble deportment of my 
friend, that, in place of finding it necessary to tern* 
per and moderate his grief, I must avoid seeming to 
perceive it, and dare scarcely appear even to think 
of the heavy calamity which has befallen him. I too 
well know what he feels ; but the more I know thisy 
the more does the dignity of his recollection and 
fortitude excite my admiration, and conunand my 
ailent attention and respect. 

How very different is this dignified and reserved 
sorrow, from that weak and teazing grief which 
disgusts, by its sighs and tears, and clamorous la- 
mentations I How much does such noble fortitude 
of deportment call forth our regard and reverence ? 
How much is a character in other respects estimablcj^ 
degraded by a contrary demeanour I Hqw much 
does the excessive, the importunate, and unmanly 
grief of CscerOf diminish the very high respect which 
we should otherwise entertain lor the exalted cha« 
racter of that illustrious Roman ? 

Writers on practical morality have described and 
analyzed the passion of grief, and have pretended to 
prescribe remedies for restoring the mind to tran* 
^uillity ; but, I believe, little benefit has been de« 
nved from any thing they have advised. To tell a 
person in grief, that time will relieve him, is truly ap« 
plying no remedy ; and to bid him reflect how many 
others there may be who are more wretched, is a 
very inefficacious one. The truth is, that the ex* 
cess of this, as well as of other passions, must be pre* 
veuted rather tlxan cured. It must be obviated by 
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oar attaining that evenness and equality of temper, 
which can arise only from an improved understand- 
iRg-y and an habitual intercourse with refined so- 
ciety. These will not, indeed, exempt us from the 
pangs of sorrow, but will enable us to bear them 
with a noble grace and propriety, and wiQ render 
the presence of our friends (which is the only re- 
medy) a very effectual cure. 

This is well explained by a philosopher, who is 
no less eloquent than he is profound. He justly 
observes, that we naturally, on all occasions, en- 
deavour to bring down our own passions, to that 
pitch which those about us can correspond with. 
We view ourselves in the Hght in which we think 
they view us, and seek to suit our behaviour to 
what we think their feelings can go along with. 
With an intimate friend, acquainted with every cir- 
(Mimstance of pur situation, we can, in some mea- 
sure, give way to our grief, but are more calm than 
when by ourselves. Before a common acquaintance, 
we assume a greater sedateness. Before a mixed 
assembly, we affect a still more considerable degree 
of composure. Thus, by the company of our 
friends at first, and afterwsu^s by mingling with so- 
ciety, we come to suit our deportment to what we 
think they will approve of; we gradually abate the 
violence of our passion, and restoi^ our mind to iU 
wonted tran<juillity. 
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Cwrit ad Indot^ 
Pauperiem J^ugiens. HOR. 

• And did you not blush for our countrymen ?* said 
Mr. Umphravtlle to Colonel P/«m, as the latter waff 
describing the sack of an Indian city» and the plun- 
der of its miserable inhabitants, with the death of a[ 
Rajah who had gallantly defended it. 

* Not at all, Sir,' answered the Colonel coolly : 

• our countrymen did no more than their duty ; and 
' were we to decline performing it on such occasions^ 
' we should be of little service to our country in 
•India/ 

Mr. Umphravtlle made no answer to this defence ; 
but a silent indignation, which sat upon his counte* 
nance, implied a stronger disapprobation of it, than 
the most laboured reply he could have offered. 

For the same reason which induced him to avoid 
any farther discussion of the subject, my friend en- 
deavoured to give the conversation a different turn. 
He led the Colonel into a description of the country 
of India ; and, as that gentleman described, in very- 
lively colours, the beauty of its appearance, the num- 
ber of its people, and the variety and richness of its 
productions, Mr. Umphravtlle listened to this part[ 
of his discourse with an uncommon degree of plea-«^ 
sure and attention. 

But, after the Colonel's departure (for this con- 
Yersation happened during one of my excursions ta 
Mr- Umphravtlle* Sy where Colonel Plum had been on 
a visit), the former part of the conversation recurred 
immeaiately to my triend'a memory, and produced 
the following refltfCt.oiis, 

VOL. xxxiv. Q 
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* I know not,* said he, * a more mortifying proof 

* of human weakness, than that power which sit 
' tuatxon an4 habit acq\ijre over principle and feelingi 

< even in men of the best natural dispositions. 

* The gentleman who has just left us, has derived 

* from Nature a more than ordii^ary degree of good 

* sense. Nor does she seem to have been less l£eral 
' tp him in the afiFections of the heart, |han in the 

* powers of the understanding. 

< Since hU return to this country, Colonel Plum 
*. has acted the part of an affectionate and generous 

* relation, of an attentive and useful friend : he hac 

* been an indulgent landlord, a patron of the indus? 
f trious, and a support to the indigent. In a word, 

* he has proved a worthy and useful member of so- 
1 ciety, on whom fortune seems not to have mis* 

* placed her favours. 

* Yet, with all the excellent dispositipns of which 

* these, are proofisyr-^placed as a soldier of fortune in 
1 India ; inflamed with the ambition of amassing 

* wealth ; corrupted by the contagious example of 
i others, governed by the same passion, and engaged 

^ in the same pursuit, Colonel k/um appears to have 

* been little under the influence either of justice or 

* humanity ; he seems to" have viewed the unhappy 

* people of that country merely as the instruments, 

* which, in one way or other, were to furnish him- 
~^ self and his countrynwn with tha^ wealth they had 

f gone so far in quest of. 

! If these circumstances could cerate so strongly 

* on such a man as Colonel Plumy we have littk 

< reason to wonder that they should have carried 

* others of our countrymen to stiH more lamentable 

< excesses ; that they sl^ould have filled that unhappy 

* country with scenes of misery and oppression, of 
4 which the recital fills us with equal shame and 

* indignation. Vet such examples as that of tltf 
I Colonel should perhaps dispose us in place of viof 



lently declaiming against the con^uti of individu* 
als, to investigate the causes by which it is pro* 
duced; 

* The conquest^ of a commercial people have al« 
ways» I believe, proVed uncommonly destructive | 
and this might naturally have been expected of 
those made by our countrymen in India, under the 
direction of a mercantile society conducted by its 
members in a distant country, in a climate fatal to 
European constitutions, which they visit only for 
the purpose of suddenly amassing riches, and from 
which they are anxious to return as soon as that 
purpose is accomplished. 

* H<^w fyc suth a company, whbse original con- 
nection with India was merely the prosecution of 
their private commerce, should have ever been al- 
lowed to assume, and should still continue to 
possess, the unnatural character of sovereigns and 
conquerors; and to conduct the government of 
a great empire ; is a point which may, perhaps, 
merit the attention of th^ legislature, as much aa 
many of the more minute inquiries in which they 
have of late been engaged. 

' I have often thought how much our superior 
knowledge in the art of government might enable 
us to change the condition of that unfortunate 
country for the better. I have pleased myself with 
fondly picturing out the progress of such a plan ; 
with fauicying I saw the fulowers of Mahomet lay 
aside their ferocity and ambition ; {he peaceful 
disciples of Brabmay happy in the security of a 
good government^ and in th6 enjoyment ot those 
innocent and simple manners which mark the in- 
fluence of a fruitful climate and a beneficent re* 
tigion.-i— But, alas!' continued Mr. UmphraviUef 
with a sigh, * such reformations are more easily ef- 
^^ed by me in my elbow-chairi than by those 
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* who conduct the great and complicated machine 

* of eovernment. 

• I wish' added he, * it may be only the contracts 

* ed view of things natural to a retired old man, 

* which leads me to fear that, in this country, the 
^ period of such reformations is nearly past ; when I 

* observe that almost all men regulate their conduct, 

* and form the minds of the rising generation, by 

* this maxim, 

Quitremdapeaintaprimum tst^ 
l^iriuspott Numm9s i 

I cannot but apprehend, from the prevalence of so 
mean and so corrupt a principle, the same national 
corruption which the Roman poet ascribes to it. 
^ In the lower ranks, the desire of gain, as it if 
the source of industry, may be held equally con* 
ducive to private happiness and public prospmty ; 
but those who, by birth or education, are destined 
for nobler pursuits, should be actuated by more 
generous passions. If from luxury, and the love of 
vain expence, they shall also give way to this desire 
of wealth ; ^ it shall extinguish the sentiments of 
public virtue, and the passion for true gloiy, na- 
tural to that order of the state; the sprmg of 
private and of national honour must have lost its 
force, and there will remain nothing to withstand 
the general corruption of manners, and the public 
disorder and debility which are its inseparable at- 
tendants. If our country has not already reached 
this point of degeneracy, she seems, at least;, as far 
as a spectator of her manners can judge, to be too 
fast approaching it.' 
Somewhat in this manner did Mr. Umphravilh 
express himself. Living retired in the country 
—^-vei-sing with £ew, and ignorant of thp opinions 
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of the mdny ; attached to ideas of /amt/ff and not 
very fond of the mercantile interest ; disposed to 
pye praise to former times, and not to think highly 
bf the present ; in his apprehension of factSy he is 
often nustaken, and the conclusions he draws from 
those facts are often erroneous. In the present in« 
stance^ the view which I have presented of his opx« 
nions, may throw further light upon his character ; 
ft gives a striking picture both of the candour of his 
mmd, and of the generosity of his sentiments* His 
opinions though erroneous, may be useful ; they may 
remind those who, though endued, Hke Colond Plump 
with good dispositions, are in danger of being sedu- 
ced by circumstances and situation, that our own inte- 
test or ambition is never to be pursued but in con^ 
sistency with the sacred obligations of justice, huma- 
nity and benevolence ; and they may afiPord a very 
pleasing source of reflection to others, who» in trying 
situations, have maintained their virtue and their ch»i 
racter untainted* 
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ComUlat dntmoi ttmitas affitMiUufu§ ttrm^nt, 

Czc. 9t Off « 

PoLtTttlfiss, or the external shew of humanity bai 
been strongly reconunended by some, and has been 
treated with excessive ridicule byothert. It has some- 
times been tepresented, very improperly, as constt* 
tuting the sum of merit : and thus affectation and 
grimace have been substituted in place of virtue. 
There are, on the other hand, persons who cover 
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their own rudeness, and justify gross rusticity, by 
calling t}ieir conduct hontst bluntness, and by de* 
faming complacent manners, as fawning or hypocn« 
tical* Shakspeare, in his King Lear^ sketches thif 
character v^ith his usual abihty : 

This is some fellow 
Who, having t)een praisM for bluntness, doth aSect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He can*t flatter; he^ 
An honest mind and plain, he mtist speak tretb« 
An' tkey WiUtske it so s if not^ ha*s plain. 

To extol polished external manners as constituting 
^he whole duty of man, or to declaim against them 
SA utterly inconsistent with truth, and the respect 
.we owe to ourselves, are extremes equally to be 
•avoided. - Let no one beheve that the shew ofhu- 
•manity is equal to the reality \ nor let any one, 
X'om the desire of pleasing, depart from the line of 
truth, or stoop to meah condescension. But to pre- 
sume favourably of all men ; to consider them as 
worthy of our regard, till we have evidence of the 
contrary ; to be inclined to render them services ; 
and to entertain 'confidence in their inclinations to 
follow a similar conduct ; constitute a temper, which 
every, man^ for his own peace, and for the peace of 
society, ought to improve and exhibit. Now, this 
is the temper essentiahf o polished manners ; and the 
external shew of civilities is a banner held forth, an- 
noimcisg.to all men, that we hold them in due respect, 
land axe disposed to oblige them. Besides, it wiU 
often Qccur, that we may have the strongest convic- 
tion of worth in another person ; that we may be 
disposed, from g^titude or esteem, to render him 
suitable services : and yet may have no opportunity 
of testifying, by those actions which are theu- 
genuine expressions, either that conviction, or that 
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dispoddon. Hence extemal courtestef and ciTiKties 
aresubiititttted, with ^reat propriety, as figos and re- 
pr^entatives of those actions which we are desirous^ 
and have not the power of performing* They 
are to he held as pledges of our esteem and affec* 
tion. 

* But the man of courtly manners often puts on 
< a placid and smiling semblance, while his heart 

* rankles with malignant passions/*— When this is 
done with an intention to deceive or ensnare neiaiL-* 
kind, the conduct is perfidious, and ought to be 
branded with infamy. In that case, the law of 
courtesy is * more honoured in the brejkch, than in 

* the observance.' But there may be another situation* 
when the shew of courtesy assumed^ while the heart 
is still at ease, moved by oisagreeable unkindly feel*- 
ings, .would be uiuustly cen8ured.-*From a feeble 
constkutioA of body, bad health, or some. untoward 
acctd»it or disappointment, you lose your wonted 
ses^ity. Influenced by your present humour, even 
to those who have no concern in the accident that 
hath. befallen you, and who would really be inclined 
to relieve you from your untTa/nnesst you b^qotne rer 
served and splenetic* You know the impropriety of 
such a demeanpur, and endeavour to beget in your 
l)osom a very differed di8j>osition* Your passions, 
however, are stubborn ; images of wrong and of 
dis^ippointment haye taken strong hold of your 
fancy ; and your' present disagreeable and pamfMl 
state of mind cannot easily be removed* M^inwhile 
however, ygu disguise the .appearance.; you are 
careful to let no fretful expression be yttfi^j nor 
any malignant thought lour in your a^ept; yo«i 
perform external acts of civility, and assume the 
tones and the language of the most perfect compos- 
sure. You thus war wkh your own spirit | and, by 
fiorc^ q{ conwmiing the ^jxm^^l symptPiiiSy yo» 
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will gain a cbin{)]ete victory. You will actually 
estabuah in your mind that good humour and hu* 
manityt which^ a little before, were only yours in 
appearance. Now, in this discipline there is nothing 
criminal.— -In this discipline ihere is a great deal of 
merit. It will not onlv correct and alter our pre« 
sent hutnoursi but may influence our habits and dis- 
positions. 

A contrary practice may be attended, if not with 
dangerous, at least with disagreeable consequences. 
■ Sir Gregory Blunt was the eldest son of a 
respectable family, xiis fortune and lus anceytry 
entitled him, as he and his firiendt apprehended, to 
appear in any shape that he pleased, lie owed, and 
would owe, no man a shilling ; but other men might 
be indebted to him. He receired from nature, and 
still possesses^ good abilities and humane dispositions^ 
He is a man, too, of inflexiUe honour. Yet Sir 
Gregofy has an unbending cast of mind, that cannot 
easity be fsishioned into toft compliance and conde- 
scension. He nerer, ^ven at an early period, had 
any pretensions to winnincr w<m, or agreeable assi- 
duities ; nor had he any taXmt for acquiring personid 
graces and accomplishments. In every tmng that 
confers the easy and engaging air of a gentleman, he 
was excelled by his companions. Sir Gregory had 
sense enough to perceive his own incapacity ; vanity 
enough to l>e hurt with the preferences sheiyn to 
young men less able or honest, but more complai- 
lant uan himself ; and pride enough to caft away 
tdl jHvtMsions to that tmoothnesr of ^demeanour in 
which he could never excel* Thus he assumed > 
bluntness and roughness of manners, better suited to 
the natural cast of his temper. He virottld be plain; 
he hated all your smiling and fawning attentioni ; 
he would speak wliat he thought \ he would praise no 
man, even though he tbougbt bm descmng^lMause 
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ike scorned to appear a flAherer ; and he would pro^ 
mise no man good offices, not eyen though he meant 
to perform them, because he abhorred ostentation. 
Accordingly, in his address, he is often abrupt, with 
an approach to rudeness, which, if it does not ofiend* 
disconcerts : and he will not return a civility, be- 
cause he is not in the humour. He thus indulges a 
propensity which he ought to have corrected ; and, 
dave to a surly vanity, he thinks he acts upon prin- 
ciple. 

Now, this habit not only renders him disagreeable 
to ^persons of polished fnanners, but maybe attended 
with consequences of a more serious nature. Sir 
Gregory does not perceive, that, while he thinks he 
is plain, he only affecU to be plain ; that he often 
stifles a kindly feelmg, for fear of seeming compla*- 
^ent; that ' he constrains the garb quite from his 
* nature ;' and that he disguises . his appearance as 
^uch at least by excessive bluntness, as he would by 
dewing some complaisance. Thus he is hardly en* 
titled, notwithstanding his pretensions, to the praise 
^ven of honest plainness. Besides, his character, in 
other respects, is so eminent, and his rank so distin#> 
guished, that, of course, he has many admirers : and 
thus all the young men of his neighbourhood are be- 
coming as boisterous and as rough as himself. {Iven 
some of his female acquaintance are likely to suffer 
by the contagion of his example/ Their desire of 
pleasing has taken an improper direction ; they seem 
less studious of those delicate proprieties and obser- 
vances ao^essenti^v to i^male excellence^ they alsp will 
not appear otherwise than what they are; and thus 
they will not only appeal^ 4>ut become a great deal 
worse. For, as the shew of humanity and good hu- 
mour may, in some instances promote a gentle tem- 
per, and render us good-humoured ; so the affectation 
and shew gf hoi\pst plainness may lead us to be plai* 
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Immm^9 andMooe witboot good intendom 

wIk> sMct tniditT, my, in timey Become 

cowards ; md thoK wko iffect muffliiien} idxt* in 



To the AoTROk of tbe Mirror. 

Sir, 
1 rtATi laug lad A louAv fer m jonngladTy wbo ift 
▼eiT bemdfu, but m little aqpiicioiu. I tliink nqr- 
tdt unfoitaiiate enough not to be in her good graces; 
but tcnne of my fiiends tell me I am m simpletoo, 
)md don't undentand her. Pkay be so kind as iii>- 
ferm me, Mr. Mirror» what sort of ludeneih 
^unounts to encowtgement. When a lady caDs it 
man impertinent, does she widi him to be somewhat 
knore assuming ? When she nerer looks his way, may 
he reckon himself a ^Toilrite ? Or, if she tefls every 
body, that Mr. Suelh-a-ctu is her aversion, is Mr. Sueb" 
n-one to take it for granted^ that she is down-right 
fond of him i 

Yours respeetfUly, 

MODESTVS* 

V 



^ 
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It has sometimes been matter of speculation, whe-* 
ther or not there be a sex in the joul: that there is 
one in maantn^ I never heard disputed j the nine 
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applause which we involuntarily bestow upon hpnour, 
courage, and spirit in meiif we as naturally confer 
upon chastity, modesty, and gentleness in women- 

It was formerly one of those national bpasts which 
are always allowable, and sometimes useful, that the 
Ladies of Scotland po^setBed a purity of conduct, and 
delicacy pf manners, beyond those of ^lost other 
countries. Free from the bad effects of oyei^rowq 
fortunes, and pf the dissipated society of aq pverv 
grown capital, their beauty was natural, and their 
minds were uncorrupted. 

Though I am inclined to believe, that this is still 
the case in general ; yet, from my own observation, 
and the complaints of several Correspondents, I am 
sorry to be obliged to conclude, that there begins tp 
appear among us a very different style of manners, 
Perhaps pur frequent communication with the me- 
tropolis of pur lister kingdom, is one great cause of 
this. Fonnerly a London journey was attended with 
some difficulty and danger, an4/o///ff^ thither was aa 
atchieyement ^s masculine as a fpx-chace. Now the 
goodness of the roads and the convenience of the ve^ 
picles lender it a matter pf only a few days moderate 
exercise for a lady ; * Facilis descensus ^vemi;* our 
wives and daughters are carried thither to see th$ 
world ; and we are not to wonder if some of them 
bring back only that knowledge of it, which the most 
ignorant can acquire, and the most forgetful retain. 
That knowledge ist communicated to a certain circlci 
on their return ; the imitation is as rapid as it is easy ; 
they emulate the English^ who before have copied 
the French ; the dress, the phrase, and the morak 
of Parisj is transplanted first to Loudon^ and thence 
to Edinburgh ; and even the sequestered regions of 
the country are sometimes visited in this northern 
progress of politeness. 

jSU4 I^^^ I cannot help obser^if^g, th^ tbe izAitA* 
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tion i$ often so clumsy, as to leave out aO the agree* 
ahlef and retain all the qffemiven In the translation 
of the mannersy as in the translation of the language^ 
of our neighbours, we are apt to lose the finesses, the 
petits agremensy which (I talk like a man of the 
world) give zest and value to the whole* 

It win be said perhaps, that there is often a levity 
of behaviour without any criminality of conduct; 
that the lady who talks always loud, and sometimes 
free, goes much abroad, or keeps a crowd of com- 
pany at home, rattles in a public place with a circle 
of young fellows, or flirts in a comer with a single 
one, does all this without the smallest bad intention^ 
merely as she puts on a cap, and sticks it with fea- 
thers, because she has seen it done by others whose 
rank and fashion entitle them to her imitation. Now, 
granting that most of those ladies have all the purity 
of heart that is contended for, are there no disagree- 
able consequences, I would ask, from the appearance 
of evil, exclusive of its reality ? Decorum is at least 
the ensign^ if not the outguard, of virtue ; the want of 
it, if it does not weaken the garrison, will, at least, 
embolden the assailants ; and a woman's virtue is oi 
so delicate a nature, that to be impregnable is not 
enough, without the reputation of being so* 

But, though female virtue, in the singular, means 
chastity, there are many other endowments, without 
which a woman's character iis reproachable, though 
it is not infamous. The mild demeanor, the modest 
deportment, are valued not only as they denote in- 
ternal purity and innocence, but as forming in them- 
selves the most amiable and engaging part of the 
female character. There was, of old, a stiff con- 
strained manner, which the modems finding unplea* 
«lnt, agreed to explode, and, in the common rage of 
reformation, substituted the very opposite extreme 
in its stead | to ])axush precisenessi they called ia k- 
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Vity^and ceremony gave way to something like rude* 
ness. But fashion mav alter the form, not the es* 
^nce of things ; and though we may lend our laughy 
er even our applause, to the woman whose figure 
and conversation comes flying out upon us in this 
fashionable forwardness of manner; yet, I believe, 
there is scarce a votary of the mode who would wish 
his sister, his wife, or even his mistress ( I use the 
word in its modest sense), to possess it. 

I have hitherto pointed my observations chiefly at 
the appearance of our ladies to the world, which, be- 
sides its being more immediately the object of public 
censorship, a variety of strictures lately sent me by 
my Correspondents naturally led me to consider. I 
am afraid, howevei-, the same innovation begins to 
appear in our domestic as in our public life, and that 
the case of my friend Mr. Homespun is for from being 
singular. Some of those whose rank and station are 
stEch as to enforce example^ and regulate opinion, 
think it an honourable distinction to be able to lead, 
from the sober track which the maxims of their mo- 
thers and grandmothers had marked out for them, 
such young ladies as chance, relationship, or neigh** 
bourhood, has placed within the reach of their in- 
fluence. The state of diffidence and dependence, in 
which a young woman used to And herself happy 
tinder the protection of her parents or guardians, they 
teach their pupils to consider as incompatible with 
sense or spirit. With them obedience and subordi- 
nation' are terms of contempt ; even the natural re- 
straints of time are disregarded ; childhood is imma- 
tuwfly forced into youth, and youth assumes the 
confidence and aelf-governmeat of age; domestic 
duties are held to be ^vish, and domestic enjoyments 

insipid. . I . 

'li-KTt \% «in appearance of brilliancy in the jJea- 
si!^«^<i of high life and fashion, which naturally daz- 

VJL. ixxiv. ? 
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zks and ledaces the young and inexperienced. But 
let tliem not believe that the scale of fortune ta the 
aUndard of happiness, or the whirl of pleasure, which 
their patronesses describe, productive of the aatia- 
£iction which they affect to enjoy in it* Could they 
trace its course through a month, a week, or a dayt 
of that life which they enjoy, they would find it com- 
pdonly expire in languor, or end in disappointment. 
They would see the daughters of £ishion in a state 
the most painful of any, obliged to cover hatred with 
the smile of friendship, and anguish with the ap- 
pearance of gaiety ; they would see the mistress of 
the feast, or the directress of the route, at the table, 
pr in the drawing-foom, in the very scene of her 
pride, toni with those jarring passions whic h ' 

but I will not talk like a morahst ^which make 

dutchesses mean, and the finest women in the world 
Ugly. I do them no injustice: for I state this at the 
time of possession / its value in reflection I forbear to 
estimate. 

If I dared to contrast this with a picture of do- 
mestic pleasure ; were I to exhibit a tamily virtuous 
and happy, where affection takes place of duty, and 
obedience is enjoyed, not exacted $ where the happi- 
ness of every individual is reflected upon the societyt 
and a certain tender solicitude about each other, 
gives a more delicate sense of pleasure than any en- 
joyment merely selfish can produce ; could I -paint 
them in their little circles of business or of amuse- 
ment,, of sentiment or of gaiety, I am persuaded the 
scene would be too venerable tor the most irreverent 
to deride, and its happiness too apparent for the most 
dissipated to deny. Tet to be the child or mother 
of such a family, is often foregone for the miserable 
vanity of apin^ some woman, weak as she is worth- 
less, despised m the midst of flattery, 9nd wretched 
in the very cen(rp of dissipation* 



I have limited this remonstrance to motives merely 
tmpora/f because I am informed, some of our hjgh* 
bi^ females deny the reaHty of any other. Tnis 
itfinement of infidelitv is one of those netur acquire* 
mentSy whieh^ till of late* were altogether unknown 
to the ladies of this country, and which I hope very^ 
very few of them are yet possessed of. I mean not 
to dispute the solidity of tneir system, fts I am per** 
naded they have studied the subject deeply, and un- 
der very dble and learned masters. I would only 
take the liberty of hintin? the puraose for which, I 
have been tdd by some fashionable men, such doc- 
trines have frequently been taught. It seems, it is 
understood by the younger class of ouf phik)8opherSf 
that a Woman never thinks herself ^oite alonep till 
the has put Gcd out of the way, as well as her itu^ 
hmd. 
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PorUmfut Gyan^fofiemque Cloanttupu 

TBEaB is hardly any species of Writing more difii* 
cuk than that of drawing characters ; and hence it 
is that so few authors have excelled in it. Among' 
those vniters who have confined themselves merely 
to this sort of composition, Theophrastus holds the 
fint place among the ancients, and La Bruyere among 
the moderns. But, besides those who have profess- 
tdly confined themselves to the delineation of cha* 

p a 
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meter, ewtrj historian who rebtes events, and who 
describes the disposition and qualities of the persons 
engaged in them, is to be considered as a writer of 
characters. 

There are two methods by which a character may 
be delineated ; and di£Ferent authors have, more or 
kss, adopted the one or the other. A character may 
either be gpven by describing the internal feelmgs c^ 
the mind, and by relating the qualities with which 
the person is endowed ; or, without mentioning in 
general the internal quidities which he possesses, an 
account may be given of his external conduct, of his 
behaviour on this or that occasion, and how he wss 
affected by this or that event. 

An author who draws characters in the first man- 
ner, employs those words. that denote the general 
qualities ox the mind ; and by means of these h«L 
gives a description and view of the character. He 
passes over the particular circumstances of behaviour 
and conduct which lead to the general conclusion 
with regard to the character, and gives the con- 
clusion Itself. 

But an author who draws characters in the other 
manner above alluded to, instead of gjVing the gene- 
ral conclusion deduced from the observation otpar- 
ticular circumstances of conduct, gives a view ot the 
particulars themselves, and of the external conduct 
of the person whose character he wishes to represent, 
leaving his readers to form their own conclusion 
from that view which he has given. Of the two au- 
thors I have mentioned, each excels in one of those 
opposite manners. In every instance I can recollect, 
excepting the extravagant picture of the absent man, 
La Bruyere lays before his readers the internal fel- 
ines of the character he wishes to represent j while 
Tbeophratus gives the action which the internal feel- 
"Jgs produce. 
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Of tTie^e different mddes of delineating charactersy 
each has its peculiai* advantages. The best method 
of giving a rull and comprehensi'^e view of the dif* 
feieu t parts of a character, may be by a general enu^ 
moation of the qualities of mind with which the per* 
•on is endowed : while, at the same time, it ils, per* 
hapB^ impossible to mark the nice and delicate shades 
of character, without bringing the image more fully 
before the eye, and placing the person in that situa-* 
tkm wbich calls him forth mto action. 

In these two different manners, there are faults int6 
#iiich authors, following the one or the other, are apt 
to fitD, and which they should studiously endeaTOui* 
to avoid. An author who gives the internal quah- 
ties of the character, should guard against being 
too general $ he who gives views of the conduct, and 
represents the actions themselves, should avoid being 
too particular. When the internal qualities of th^ 
Hdna are described, they may be expressed in sucih 
'vague and general terms, as to lay before the reader 
no marked distinguishing feature ; when, again, in 
the views which are given of the conduct, the detail 
TM too particular, the author is apt to tire by becom- 
ing tedious, or to disguM by being trifling or familiafi 
or "by approaching to vulgarity. Some of our mort 
tdeoTated historians have committed errors of the 
first sort; when, at the end of a reign, or at th^' 
exit of a hero, they draw the character of the King^ 
or g^reat man, and tell their readers^^that the persoh 
they are taking leave of, ivas hrave^ generous ^jusf^ 
humane ; or the tyrant they have been declaiming 
against, was ^n/f/, bauvbty^ jealout^ deceitful; these ^ 
general qualities are so litue distinguishing, that they 
may be applied, almost, to any very good, or verr * 
bad man,. in the history. When, on the other hana» 
an author, in order to give a particular view of the 
person^ of whom he writes, teus his readers, what 

'3 
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such person didbeforey and what after dinner; vHot 
before, and what after he slept; if his vivacity pnif 
vent him from appearing tedious, he will at least be 
in danger of displeasing by the appearance of vulgar 
rity or aifectation. 

it may be proper here to observe, that, in making 
a right choice of the different manners in which a 
character may be drawn, much depends upon the 
subject, or design of the author } one method maj 
be more suited to one kind of composition than ta 
another. Thus the author who confines hinuelf 
merely to drawing characters, the historian who 
draws a character arising only from, or illustrating 
the events he records, or the novellist who delineate^ 
characters by feigned circumstances and situations^ 
have each their several objects, and different manneif 
may be properly adopted by each of them. Writen^ 
sucn as Theopbrastw and La BruyerCf take for their 
object a character governed by some one passioop 
^bsorbinjr all others, and influencing the man ifi 
/every thing ; the muer^ the eficurey the drunkard^ &r» 
The business of the historian is more difBcult and 
jnore extensive ; he takes the complicated characters 
in real life ; he must give a view of every disdn** 
^uishing characteristic of the personage, the goo4 
and the bad, the fierce and the gentle, aS the strange 
diversities which life presents. 

Novel-writers ougnt, like the professed writers of 
character, to have it generally in view to illustrate 
some one distinguishing feature or passion of the 
mind ; but then they have it in their power, by the 
assistance of story, and by inventing; circumstances 
^d situation, to exhibit its leading features in every 
possible point of view. The great error, indeed, 
into which noviel-writers commonly fall, is, that they 
attend more to the story and to the circumstances 
they relate, than to giving new and just views of the 
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character of the person they present. Their general 
method is to a£Bx names to certain personages, whom 
they introduce to their readers, whom they lead 
through dangers and distresses, or exhibit in circum* 
stances of ridicvde^ without having it in view to il- 
lustrate any one predominant or leading principle of 
the human heart ; without making theur readers one 
bit better acquainted with the characteristic fea- 
tures of those persons at the end of the story than 
>tthe beginning. Hence t^ere are so few novels 
which give Usting pleasure, or can bear to be pe- 
jused oftener thau once. From the surprise occa- 
tioned by the novelty or nature of the events, they 
may carry their readers once through them ; but, 
as they do not illustrate any of the principles of the 
mind, or give any interesting views of character, 
they raise no desire for a second perusal, and ever 
after lie neglected on the shelf. 

How very different from these are the novels^ 
which, in place of relying upon the mere force of 
incident, bring the characters of their personages 
fuHy before u^, paint all their shades and attitudes, 
and by making us, as it were, intimately acquainted 
with them, deeply engage our hearts in every circum- 
stance which can affect them ? This happy talent of 
delineating all the delicate features and nice tints of 
human character, never fails to delight, and will 
.often atone for many defects* It is this which ren- 
ders Richardson so interesting, in spite of his immea- 
surable tediousness ; it is this which will render 
Fielding ever delightful, notwithstanding the indeli* 
cate coarseness with which he often offends us* 
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liAPriiiB^s has been comparedt by one of my pre* 
decestony to a Game / and he had prescribed certaia 
rules to be followed by the phtyers. These, indeed, 
•re more necessarv than one might suj>po8e at fint 
light ; this game, like most others, being as <^e!i 
lost by hadj^lny as by /// luck. The circmnstances I 
am placed m, some of which I communicated to mj 
readers in my introductory paper, make me often a 
sort of looker-on at this game ; and, Hke all lookers^ 
on, I think I discover blunders in the play of my 
neighbours, who frequently lose the advantages theor 
fortune lays open to them. 

To chase the allusfon a little farther, it is seldom* 
that opportunities oecvarof Briiiiant itrokeiw deep col' 
€ulation. With most of us, the ordinary little stake 
is all that is played for } and he who goes on observ- 
ing the common rules of the game,' and keeping his 
temper in the reverses of it, v«?tl find himself a firainer 
at fiist. In plainer lan^age, hapfUnttt^ with the 
bulk of men, may be said to consist in the power of 
enjoying the ordinary pleasures of life, and in not 
bemg too easily hurt by the little disquietudes of it. 
There is a certain fineness of soul, and ddiicacy of 
sentiment, with which few situations accord, to 
which many seeming harxAless ones give the greatest 
uneasiness. The art < destpere in loco* (by which I 
understand being able not only to trifie, upon occa- 
sion, ourselves, but also to bear the foolery of othns}. 
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it a qualificition extremely useful for tmoothii\g a 
man's way through the world. 

I have been led into this train of thinking, by some 
circumstances in a visit I had lately the pleasure of 
leceivin? from my friend Mr. UmpbraviUe^ with 
whom i made my readers acquainted in some fonner 
Numbers. A particular piece of business occurred^ 
which made it expedient for him to come to town ; 
and though he was, at first, extremely averse from 
the journey, having never liked great towns* and 
now relishing them less than ever, yet the remon- 
strances of his man of business, aided by very urgent 
requests from me, at length overcame him. He set 
out, therefore, attended by his old family-servant*. 
Jobny whom I had not failed to remember in my in- 
vitation to his master. 

At the first stage on the road, John told me, his 
master looked sad, eat little, and spoke less. Though 
the landlord ushered in dinner in person* and gave 
his guest a very minute description of his manner of 
feeding h'u mutton^ Mr. Umphraville remained a, 
hearer only, and shewed no inclination to have him. 
sit down and partake of his own dishes ; and, though 
he desired him, indeed* to taste the wine, of which 
he brought in a bottle after dinner, he told him, at 
the same time, to let the ostler know he should 
want his horses as soon as possible. The landlord 
left the room, and told Jobn^ who was eating his 
dinner, somewhat more deliberately, in the kitchen* 
Uiat his master seemed a melancholy kind of a ^en-. 
tleman, not half so good-humoured as his neigh-. 
bour Mr. JoHy, 

Johny who is interested both in the happiness and 
honour of his master, endeavoured to mend matters 
in the evening, by introducing the hostess very par- 
ticularly to Mr. Umphravtlh ; and, indeed, venturing 
to invite her to sup with him. Umphraville was too 
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•hy, or to6 citQ to decfine the lady's company^ tbd 
John Tallied himself on haTmg |iiuciu e d Inm so 
agreeahle a compainoiu His master complained to 
ine» since became to town, of the o pp re ssi on of this 
landlady's company, and declared his fesolntion of 
not stopping at the Otorge on his way home. 

The morning after his armal at my house, whfle 
we wete sitting toffether, talking of old stories, and 
old friends, with 3l the finer fe^ngs afloat about ns, 
John enteied, with a look of much satisfaction, an« 
oouncing the name of Mr. Beartki^. This gentle* 
man is a first cousin of UmpbravW^t^ who resides i^ 
town, and whom he had not seen these six years. He 
was bred a mercer^ but afterwards extended his deal- 
\tm with his capital, and has been c o nce rn ed in sere* 
ralmat mercantile transactions. While UmpbravMt^ 
wxtn all his genius, and all his accomplidiments, was 
banely presenring his estate from rum at home^ this 
man, by dint ofinduStry and application, and partly 
from the want of genius and accomplishments, haw 
amassed a fortune greater than the richest of his 
cousin's ancestors was ever possessed of. He holds 
Umphra'ciUe in some respect^ however, as the repre- 
sentadve of his mother's family, from which he de* 
rives all his gentility, his father having sprung no- 
body knows whence, and lived nobody Knows how^ 
t&l he appeared behind the counter of a wooUen- 
draper, to whose shop and business he succeeded. 

Mv friend, though ne could have excused his visit 
at this time, received him with politeness. He in- 
troduced him to me as his near relation; onwhick 
the other, who mixes the flippant civility of his 
former profession with somewhat of the monied con- 
fldence of his present one, made me a handsome com* 
pliment, and conmtulated Mr. Umphraville on the 
possession of such a friend. He concluded, how* 
rirer, with a distant insinuation of bu house's hm^ 
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a laore natural home for Ut cousm when in town* 
than that of any other person* This led to a de<* 
sciiption of that house, its tooum and its fumiturei, 
jn which he made no incondderable eulogium on hit 
own taste, th^ taste of his wife, and the taste of the 
times. UtafhraviUe blushed, bit his lips, compkined 
of the heat of the room, changed his seat, in short 
suffered torture all the way from the ceUar to the 

Mr» Bearskin closed this description of his house 
with an expression of his and his wife's earnest de- 
sire to see their eowtn there. Umphraviile declared 
his intention of calling to inquire after Mrs* Bear* 
ikm and the young fcSks, mentioning, at the same 
time, the sh<»tne8S of his proposed stay in town, and 
the hurry his business would necesarily keep him in 
while he remained. But this declaration by no means 
satisfied his kinsman ; he insisted on his spending m 
day with them so warmly, that the other was at Gst 
overcome, and the third day after was fixed on for 
thjat purpose, which Mr. Bearthin informed us 
would be the more agreeable to all parties, as he 
diould then have an opportunity of introducing us 
to hit London correspondent, a man of great for* 
tme, who had just amved here on a jaunt to «ee the 
eouiAry, and had promised him the favour of eatincr 
a bit of mutton with him on that day. I would 
have excused myself from being of the party ; but 
vet having, any more than UmphravilUf a talent at 
refusal, was, hke him, overpowered by the solicita* 
tiona <^his cousin. 

The history of that dinner I may possibly give 
my readers hereafter, in a separate paper, a dinner, 
now-a-days, l)eing a matter of consequence, and not 
to be manaeed m an episode. The time between w^s 
devoted by Mr. Umporaville to business, in which he 
was please^ commonly to ask my advice, and to com- 
muuicate his opinious^ The last \ fpui^d generally 
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tinfktourable both of kncn and thlhgs ; my friend 
carries the ^ prlscajides* too much about with him 
to be perfectly pleased in his dealings with people 
of business. When we returned home in the even- 
ing, he seemed to feel a relief in having got out of the 
reach of the world, and muttered expressions, not 
to mention the inflections of his countenance, which, 
if fairly set down on paper, would almost amount 
to calhng his banker a Jew, his lawyer not a gentle- 
man, and his agent a pettifogger. He was how- 
ever, very ready to clap up a truce with his ideas 
when in company with these several personages ; 
and though he thought he saw them taking ad- 
vantages, of which I am persuaded they were per- 
fectly innocent, he was contented to turn his nice 
anotner way, and pass on. A man of UmphravtUe*% 
dispofiition is willing to suffer all the penalties of sil- 
liness, but that of being thought silly. 

I 
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Among the many advantages arising from cnhi- 
vated sentiment, one of the first and most truly 
valuable, is that delicate complacency of mind whicn 
leads us to consult the feelinffs of those with virhom 
we live, by shewing a disposition to gratify them as 
far as in our power, and by avoiding whatever has a 
contrary tendency. 

They must, indeed, have attended little to what 
passes in the world, who do not know the impor- 
tance of this disposition j who have not observed, 
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that the waftt of it often poisons the domestic hap* 
piness of families, whose felicity every other circum- 
stance concurs to promote. 

Among the letters lately received from my Cor- 
respondents, arc two, which, as they afford a lively 
picture of the bad consequences resulting from the 
neglect of this complacency, I shall here lay before 
my readers. The first is from a lady, who writes 
as follows : 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
My father was a merchant of some eminence, who 
gave me a good education, and a fortune of several 
thousand pounds. With these advantages, ^ toler- 
able person, and I think not an unamiable temper, 
I was not long arrived at womanhood before I found 
myself possesed of many admirers. Among othcis 
was Mr. Gold^ a gentleman of a very respectable cha- 
racter, who had some connections in trade with my 
father : to him, being a young man of good figure^ 
and of very open and obliging manners, I soon gave 
the preference, and we were accordingly married 
with the universal approbation of my friends. 

We have now Hved together above three years, 
^d I have brought him two boys and a girl, all 
^ery fine children. I go little abroad, attend to 
nothing sp much as the ceconomy of our family, am 
^ obhging as po&aible to all my husband's friends, 
and study in every particular to be a kind and duti- 
fol wife. Mr. Uoi(P% reputation and success in 
business daily increase, and he is, in the main, a 
kind and attentive husband ; yet 1 find him so par- 
ticular in his temper, and so often out of humour 
about trifles, that in spite of all those comfortable 
circumstances, I am perfectly uMiappy. . • 

VOL, XXXIT. % 
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At one time he finds fink with the dishes s^t 
tahle ; at aoather, with the choice of my maid-ser- 
vmtt; tometimes he is displeased with the trim- 
ming of my gowDy sometimes with tl^e shape of my 
clqSif or the figure of my head-dress ; and should I 
cbsioce to give ao opinion on anv subject which is 
not perfectly to his mind, he probably looks out of 
humour at the time, and he is sure to chide me 
about it when we are by ourselves. 

It is of no consequence whether I have been right 
0Si wrong in any of those particnlars. If I say a 
word in defence of my choice or opinion, it is sure 
to make matters worse, and I am only called a fool 
for my pains ; or, if I express my wonder that be 
should give himself uneasiness about such trifles, 
he answers sullenly, that, to be sure, every thing is 
H trifie in which I choose to disoblige him. 

It was but the other day, as we were just going out 
to dine at a friend's house, he told me my gown w^s 
extremely ugly* I answered, his observation sur- 
prised me, for it v^as garnet^ and I had taken it off 
on hearing him say he wondered I never chose ose 
of that colour* Upon this he got into a passion, 
said it was very odd I should charge mv bad taste 
upon him ; he had never made any such observation, 
/or the colour was his aversion. Tlie dispute at last 
grew so warm, that I threw mvself down on a set- 
tee, unable to continue it, while he flung out of the 
room, ordered away the coach from the door, and 
wrote an apology to his friend for our not waiting 
upon him. 

We dined in our different apartments : and though 
I believe, we were equally sorry for what had 
passed, and Mr. Goldf when we met at supper, asked 
my pardon for having contradicted me so roughly ; 
^ yqt we had not sat half an hour together, when he 
told mei that| aft^ all, I was certainly mistaken, ^ 
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saying he Kad recommended ft garnet cohur; and 
i^hen I very cooUv assured him I was not, he renew- 
ed the dispute witn as much keenness as ever. We 
parted in the same had humour we had done before 
dinner, and I have hardly had a pleasant look from 
him aince. 

In a wordy Mr. GoU will allow . me to have jul' 
mind but his ; and» unless I can see with his eyes* 
hear with his ears, and taste with his palate (none of 
which I can very easily bring mytelf to do* aa yon 
must know all of them are somewhat particular), I 
see DO prospect of our situation changmg for the 
better $ and what makes our present one doubly pro- 
voking is, that, but for this unfortunate weaJLuess, 
Mr. Uoldf who is in other respects, a very worthy^ 
man, would make one of the best of husbands. 

Pray tell me, Sir, what I should do in this sU 
tuation, or take your own way of letting my husband 
see his weakness, the reformation of which would 
be the greatest of all earthly blessings to 

Yours, &c. 

SUSANNA GOLD. 



1 was thinking how I should answer this letter, 
or in what way f could be useful to my Corrrespon- 
dent, when I received the following, the insertion 
of which isy I believe, the jsest reply I can make to 
it. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
I WAS bred a merchant $ ' by my success in trade I 
am now in affluent circumstances, and I have reason 
to think that I am so with an unblemished cha« 
xacter. 

a a 
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Some rears ago, I married the datirhter of a 
respectable citizeoy who brought a comfortabk ad- 
dition to my fortmie ; and, as she had been virtu- 
Qusly educated, and seemed chearful and good tern- 
peredy as I was myself naturally of a domestic tum» 
and resolved to make a good husband, I thought 
we bade fair for being happy in each other. 

But, though I must do my spouse the justice to 
say, that she is discreet* and prudent, attentive to 
the afiairs of her family, a careful and fond mother 
to her children, and, in many respects, an affection- 
ate and dutiful wife ; yet one foible in her temper 
destroys the effect of all these good qualities. She 
is so much attached to her own opinions in every 
trifle, so impatient of contradiction in them, and 
withal so ready to dispute min^, that, if I disap- 
prove of her taste or sentiments, in any one par- 
ticular, or seem dissatisfied, when she disapproves of 
my taste or sentiments, it is the certain source of a 
quarrel; and while we perfectly agree as to our 
general plan of life, and every essential circumstance 
of our domestic oeconomy, this silly fancy, that I 
must eat, dress, think, and speak, precisely as she 
would have me, while she will not accommodate 
herself to me in the most trifling of these particu- 
lars, gives me perpetual uneasiness ; and with almost 
every thing I could wish, a genteel income, a good 
reputation, promising children, and a virtuous wife, 
whom I sincerely esteem, I have the mortification 
to find myself absolutely unhappy. 

I am sure this foible of my poor wife^s will ap- 
pear to you, Mr. Mirror, in its proper Hght ; your 
making it appear so to her, may be Uie means of al- 
leviating our mutual distress ; for, to tell you the 
truth, I believe she is almost as great a sufferer as 
I am* I hope you will gratify me in this desire ; 
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by doing so you mtj be of general servicei and will 
particularly oblige 

Your constant reader, and 

Obedient humble servant, 

NATHANIEL GOLD* 



On comparing these two letteM it is evident that, 
from the want of that complacency mentioned in the 
beginning of this paper, the very sensibility of tern* 
per, and strength of affection, which, under its in«* 
fiuence, woula have made this good couple happy, 
has had a quite contf^ effect. The source of the 
disquiet they aomplain of, is nothing else than the 
Want of that respe<;t for the taste^ feelings, and 
opinions of each other, which constitutes the dispo- 
sition I have recommended above, and which, sO 
far from being inconsistent with ft reasonable desire 
of reforming each other in these particulars, is the 
most probaole means of accomplishing it. 

Nor is the case of Mr. and Mrs. GoU singular 
in this respect. By much the greatest part of do-* 
mestic quarrels originate from the want of this plian- 
cy of disposition, which people seem, verv absurd- 
ly, to suppose may be dispensed with m trifles. 
I have known a man who would have parted with 
half his estate to serve a friend, to whom he woiild 
not have yielded a hair's breadth in an argument. 
But the lesser virtues must be attended to as well 
as the greater ; the manners as well as the duties of 
life. They form a sort of Pochi Coin^ which, 
though, it does not enter into great and important 
transactions, is absolutely necessary for common 
and ordinary intercourse. 



as 
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In compliance with a promise I made my readers at 
the close of last Saturday^ % paper (at least it was 
that sort of promise which a man keeps when the 
thing suits his inclination), I proceed to^ve them 
an account of that dinner to which my mend Mr. 
Umphraville and I were invited by his cousin Mr. 
Bearskin. 

On our way to the house, I pei-ceived certain 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, which my friend could 
not help bringing forth, though he durst not im- 
pute them to the rieht cause, as I have heard 4>f 
men beating their wives at home, to revenge them- 
selves for the crosses they have met with abroad. 
He complained of the moistness of the weather, and 
the dirtiness of the street ; was quite fatigued with 
the length of the way (Mr. Bearskin* z house being 
fashionably eccentric), and almost cursed the taylor 
for the tightness of a suit of clothes, which he had 
bespoke on his arrival in town, and had now put on 
for the first time. His chagrin, I believe, was in- 
creased by his having just learned from his lawyer, 
that the Dusiness he came to town about, could not 
be finished at the time he expected, bat would pro- 
bably last a week longer. 

When we entered Mr. Bearsiw^s drawing-room, 
we found his wife sitting with his threes daughters 
ready to receive us. It ¥ra8 easy to see, by uie air 
of the lady, that she was perfectly mistress of the 
l&ottse, and that her husband was only a secondaiy 
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person there, he seemedy however, contented with 
nis situation^ and an admirer of his wife ; a sort of 
lap-dog husband (of whom I have seen many^, who 
looks sleek, runs about briskly, and, thougn he now 
and then gets a kick from bis mistress, is as ready 
to play over his tricks again as ever. 

Mr. Bearjiiftf after many expressions of his hap* 
piness in seeing his cousin in his new house, pro* 
posed walking us down stairs again, to begin shew* 
tag it from the ground-story upwmls. Umphra* 
wlle^ though I saw him sweating at the idea, was 
ready to foJlow his conductor, when we were saved 
by the interposition of the lady, who uttered % 

* Psha ! Mr. Bearskin^ with so significant a looky 
that her Jiusband instantly dropped nis design, say* 
ing, * to be sure there was not much worth seeing, 

* though he could have wished to have shown hit 

* cousin his study ^ which he thought was tolerably 
« eleven' — * I thought. Papa,? said the eldest of the 
Misses, * it was not quite in order yet.'—* Why, 
< not altogether ;' replied her father : < I have not 
^ been able to get up my heads, as Fo^ has lost aa 

* ear, and Homer, the left side of his beard, by the 
' carelessness of a packer \ and I want about three 

* feet and a half of folios of my lowest shelf.''— ^ I 

* don't care if there was not a folto in the world,* 
rejoined Miss. ' Child!' said her mother in a tone 
ox rebuke — Miss bridled up and was silent ;-^I 
smiled ; — Umphravillc walked to the window, and 
wiped his forenead. 

* Bearskin now pulled out his watch, apd, telling the 
hour, said, he wondered his friend Mr. Blubber was 
not come, as he was generally punctual to a minute. 
W^ile he spoke, a loud rap at the door announced 
the expected company ; and presently Mr. Blubber^ 
his Wife, a son, and two oaughters, entered the 
room. The first had on an old-fashioned /om^tfJiptfr 
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cxMit witb gold buttons, and yeiy Yolominous sleereti 
his head adorned by a large major wig, with cuHt 
as white and as Stiff as if they had been cast iaflaifef 
of Parif ; but the females, and heir of the nunily, 
were dressed in the very height of the mode. Bear* 
jkin introduced the old gentleman to his cousin Mr. 
Umfhra^Ue .• — *' Mr. Blubber^ Sir, a vcfy particular 

* fnend of mine, and (turning to me with a n^isper) 
' worth fourscore thousand pounds, if he's worth a 

* farthing.' Blmbbar said, he feared they had kept 
us waiting ; but that his wife and daughters had got 
under the hands of the hair-dtesser, and he verily 
thought would never have done with him. The 
ladies were too busy to reply to this accusation ; 
they had got into a committee of inquiry on Mr. 
£dvard Blaiber^i waistcoat, which had been tarn* 
^omred^ it seems, by his sisters, and was universally 
declared to be monsirous handsome. The young man 
himself seemed to be highly delighted with the re- 
flection of it in a mirror that stood opposite to him. 

* Isn't it vastly pretty. Sir ?' said one of the young 
ladies to Umpbra^ilh. * Ma'am !' said he, starting 
from a revene> in which I saw, by his countenance, 
he was meditating on the young gentleman and his 
waistcoat in no very favourable manner.— I read 
her countenance too ; she thought UmpbravUle just 
the fool he did her brother. 

Dinrer was now annoarced» and the company 
^Iter some ceremonial, got into their places at table, 
in the centre of which stood a sumptuous epargne^ 
fi!l^d, as Bearskin informed us, with the produce of 
his farm. This joke, which, I suppose, was as 
regular as the grace before dinner, was explained to 
the ignorant to mean, that the sweetmeats came 
from a plantatioti in oce of the JVest-India ?f^im*^f| 
in whidi he had a concert!. The epargne itself now 

"^duced aacthtr disscnatian lirom the ladies, and^ 
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hke the waistcoat, was also pronounced monstrous 
handsome* JS lubber ^ taking his eye half off a plate of 
salmon, to which he had just been helped, observed, 
that it would come to a handsome price too ;-— > 

* Sixty ounces, I'll warrant it,' said he ; * but as the 
^ plate tax is now repealed, it will cost but the in- 

* terest a-keeping.' — * La, Papa,' said Miss Blubber, 
' you are always thinking of the money things cost ?' 
— * Yes,* added her brother, * Tables of interest are an 

* excellent accompaniment for a desert.* A t this 
speech all the ladies laughed very loud. Blubber 
said, he was an impudent dog ; but seemed to relish 
his son's wit notwithstanding. Umpbraville looked 
sternly at him ; and, had not a glance at his waist" 
eoat set him down as something beneath a man's 
anger, I don't know what consequences might have 
followed. During the rest of the entertainment, 
I coidd.see the fumet of fool and coxcomb on every 
morsd that Umphravllle swallowed, though Mrs. 
Bearskin^ next to whom he sat, was at great pains 
to help him to the nice bits of every thing within her 
reach. 

When dinner was over, Mr. Blubber mentioned his 
desi^ of making a tour through the Highlands, 
to visit Stirling^ Taymouthf and Dunkeld ; and ap- 
pljring to our landlord for some description of these 
places, was by him referred to Mr. Umphraville and 
Jne. Mr. Umphraville was not in a communicative 
mood ; so I was obliged to assure Mr. Blubber, who 
talked with much uncertainty and apprehension of 
these matters, that he would find beds and bed-clothes, 
neat for himself, and com for his horses, at the se- 
veral places above mentioned ; that he had no dan^ 
gerous seas to cross in getting at them ; and that 
there were no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was a considerable interval of 
silence, and we were in danger of getting once more 
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Upon Mr. Edward*^ fine waistcoat, when Mr. Bear- 
Attty informing the compaiiy that his cousin was a 
great lover of music, called on hra daughter^ Miss 
Polly for a songf with which, after some of the 
usual apologies/ she complied ; and in compliment 
to Mr. Umphraville's taste, who she was sure mtist 
like Italian music, she sung, or tether squalled^ a 
song of Sacchini*Sf in which there w^9 scarcely one 
bar in tune from beginning to end. Miss Blubber 
said, in her usual phraseology, that it was a monstrous 
itueet air. — Her brother swore it was divinely lung. 
''^'^Umthraville gulphed down a falsehood with a 
very baa gi*ace, and said, Mi^s would be a good 
singer with a little more practice,— A compliment 
which was not more distant from truth on one side, 
than from Miss's expectations on the other, and I 
could plainly perceive, did not set him forward In 
the favour ot the family. 

* My father is a judge of singing too,' said Mr. 
Edward Blubber ; • what is your opinion of the 

* song, Sir ?' — * My opinion is,' said he, * that your 

* Italianos always set me asleep ; English ears should 

* have English songs, I thinit.' — • Then, suppose 

* one of the ladies should give us an English song,' 
skid I. * ^Tis a ^ood motion,' said Mr. Bearskin^ 

* I second it ; Mi^s Betsy Blubber sings an excellent 

* English song.'— -Miss Betsy denied stoutly that she 
ever sung at all ; but evidence bein? produced against 
her, she, at last, said she would try if she could 
make out * The Maid's ChoiceJ * Ay, ay, Betsy^ 
said her father, * a very good song ; I have heaid 

* it before. 

— ' If I could but find, 
*' I care not for fortune— Umh !— a man to my mind.* 

Miss Betsy began the song accordingly, and to make 
up for her want of voice ^ accompanied it with a griat 
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deal of action. Either from the accident of his being 
placed opposite to her, or from a sly application to 
his state as an oU bachelor^ she chpse to personify 
the maid's choice in the figure of UmphravUUf and 
pointed the descnption ol the son^ particularly at 
him. Umphraifillet with all his dignity, his abi- 
lities, and his knowledge, felt himself uneasy and 
ridiculous under the silly allusion of a ballad ; he 
blushed* attempted to laugh, blushed again, and 
still looked with that awkward importance which 
only the more attracted the ridicule . of the fods 
around him. Not long after the ladies retired | and 
no persuasion of his cousin could induce him to stay 
the evening, or even to enter the drawing-room 
where they were assembled at tea. 

^ Thank Heaven!' said UmtbravlUey wben the 
door was shut, and we had got fairly into the street, 

* Amen !* I replied, smiling, * for oar good dinner 

* and excellent wine V — * How the dcviT, Charles,* 
said he, ' do you contrive to bear all this nonsense 

* with the composure you do ?' — * Why, I have 

* often told you. my fnend, that our earth is flot 

* a planet fitted up only for the reception of wise 

* men.-^Your Blubbers and Bearskins are necessary 

* parts of the system ; they deserve the enjoyments 

* they are capable of feeling ;—• and I am not sure 

* if he who suffers from his own superiority does 

* not deserve his sufferings. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 

Till I arrived at the age of twenty, xny time wto 
divided between my books, and the society of a few 
friends, whom a similarity of pursuits and dispo- 
sitions reconunended to me. About that period, 
finding that the habits of reserve and retirement had 
acquired a power over me, which my situation, as 
heir to a considerable fortune, would render incon- 
venient, I was prevailed upon, partly by a sense of 
this, partly by the importunity of my relations, to 
make an effort for acquiring a more general acquain- 
tance, and fashionable deportment. As I was con- 
scious of an inclination to oblige, and a quick sense 
of propriety, two qualities which I esteemed the 
ground of good-breeding ; as my wit was tolerably 
ready, and my figure not disadvantageous, I own 
to you that I entertained some hopes 01 success. 

I -was, however, unsuccessful. The novehy of 
the scenes in which I found myself engaged, tie 
multiplicity of observances and attention requisite 
upon points which I had always regarded as below 
my notice, embarrassed and confounded me. The 
feelings to which I had trusted for my direction, 
served only to make me awkward, ana fearful of 
off^inding. My obsequious services in the drawing- 
room passed unrewarded ; and my observations, 
when I ventured to mingle, either in the chat of 
the women, or the politics of the men, being dc» 
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livered with timidity and hesitation, were overlooked 
or neglected. Some of the more elderly and dis- 
creet among the former seemed to pity me ; and I 
could not help remarking, that they o^en, as if they 
had meant the hint from me, talked of the advan» 
tacre to be derived from the perusal of Lord Chester" 
fields t Letters. To this author, theni as soon as I 
learned his subject, I had recourse, as to a guide 
that would point out my way, and support me in 
my journey. But, how muph was I astonished, 
when, through a veil of wit, ridicule, elegant expres- 
sion, and lively illustration, I discerned a studied 
system of frivolity^ meanness, flattery, and dissimu- 
lation, inculcated as the surest and most eligible road 
to eminence and popularity \ 

Young as I am, Mr. Mirror, and heedless as I 
may consequently be supposed, I cannot think that 
this work is a code proper for bein? held up to us as 
the regulator of our conduct. The talents insisted 
on with peculiar emphasis^ the accomplishments most 
earnestly recommended, are such as, in our days, if 
they ought to be treated of at all, should be men- 
tioned only to put us on our guard against them. If 
richea naturally tend to refider trifles of importance ; 
if they direct our attention too much toward ex- 
terior accomplishments; if they propagate the court- 
ly and complying spirit too extensively at any rate, 
we certainly, in this country, so wealthy and luxu- 
rious, have no need of exhortations to cultivate or 
acquire those qualifications. The habits that may 
arrest for a little time the progross of this corrup- 
tion, ought now to be insisted oii. Independence, 
fortitude, stubborn integrity, and pride that disdains 
the shadow of servility ; these are the virtues which 
a tutor should inculcate, these the blessings which a 
fond father should supplicate from Heaven for his 
offspring. 

VOL. XXXIY. R 
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It is, throughout,, the error of his Lordship's 
system, to consider talents and accomplishments ac< 
cording to the use that may be made of them, rather 
than their intrinsic worth. In this catechism, ap* 
plause is rectUudcy and success is morality. That, in 
our days, a person may rise to eminence by trivial 
accomplishments, ^nd become popular by flattery 
and dissimulation, may, perhaps, be true. But from 
this it surely does not follow, that these are the 
means which an honourable character should employ. 
There is a dignity in the mind which cultivates 
those arts alone that are valuable, which courts 
those characters alone that are worthy, which dis- 
dains to conceal its own sentiments, or minister to 
the foibles of others ; there is, I say, a conscious 
disunity and satisfaction in these feelings, which 
neither applause, nor power, nor popularity, with* 
out them, can ever bestow. 

Many of his Lordship's distinctions are too nice 
for my faculties. I cannot, for my part, discern the 
difference between feigned confidence and insince* 
rity ; between the conduct that conveys the appro- 
bation of a sentiment, or the flat^ry oi a foible, and 
the words that declare it. I should think the man 
whose countenance w^s open, and his thoughts con- 
cealed, a hypocrite ; I should term him who could 
treat his friends as if they were at the same time 
to be his enemies, a monster of ingratitude and 
duplicity. It is dangerous to tri6e thus upon the 
borders of virtue. By teaching us that it may in- 
sensibly be blended with vice, that their respective 
limits are not in every case evident and certain, our 
veneration for it is diminished. Its chief safeguard 
is a jealous sensibility, that startles at the colour or 
shaclow of deceit. When this barrier has been in* 
suited, can any other be opposed at which conscience 
will arise and proclaim, Thus far, and no farther^ 
shalt thou advance ? 
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The love of general applause, recommended by 
his Lordship, as the great principle of conduct) is 
a folly and a weakness. He that directs himself by 
this compass cannot hope to steer through life witn 
steadiness and consistency. He must surrender his 
own character, and assume the hue of every com- 
pany he enters. To court the approbation of any 
one, is, m a tacit manneri to do homage to his judg- 
ment or his fedines. He that extends his court- 
ship of it beyond the praise-worthy, violates the ex- 
clusive privilege of virtue, and must seek it by un- 
worthy arts. 

On the other hand, thoujjh I am by no means a 
friend to rash and unguarded censure, yet I cannot 
help considering the conduct of him who will cen- 
tre nothing, who will speak his sentiments of no 
tharacter with freedom, who palliates every error, 
and apologizes for every failing, as more nearly allied 
to meanness, timidity, and a time-serving temper, 
than it is connected with candour, or favourable to 
the cause of virtue. 

Nor can I persuade myself that his Lordship's 
System will be attended with general success. The 
*eal character is the only one that can be maintain- 
^ at all times, and in all dispositions. Professions 
of friendship and regard will lead to expectations of 
service that cannot be answered. The sentiments 
delivered in one company, the manners assumed upon 
one occasion, will be remembered, and contrasted 
with those that are presented on another. Suspicion, 
once awakened, will penetrate the darkest cloud 
which art can throw around a person in the common 
intercourse of life. 

Let us consider, too, were this system generally 
adopted, what a dull insipid scene must society be- 
come ! No distinction, no natural expression of cha- 
)^ter ; no confidence of professions c^ any kind ; 

& 2 
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DO assurance of sineerity ; no secret sympathy, nor 
delightful correspondence of feeling. All the sallies 
of wit y all the graces of polite manners, would but ill 
supply the want of these pleasures, the purest and 
most elegant which human life affords. 

£UGENIVS« 



To the Author of the MirHor. 

SIR, 

As you treat much of politeness, I wish you would 
take notice of a particular sort of incivility from which 
one suffers, without being thought entitled to com* 
plain. I mean that of never contradicting one at all. 
1 have lately come from my father's in the coun- 
try, where I was reckoned a g^rl of tolerable parts, 
to reside for some time at my aunt's in town. Here 
is a visitor, Mr. Dapbernvit^ a good4ookin^ young 
man, with white teetn, a iine complexion^ his cheeks 
dimpled, and rather a Uttle full and large at bottom; 
in short, the civilest, most complying sort of face 
vou can imagine. As I have often taken notice of 
nis behaviour, I was resolved to minute down his 
discourse the other evening at tea. The conversa- 
tion began about the weather^ my aunt observing, 
that the seasons were wonderfully altered in her me- 
mory. * Certainly, my lady,' said Mr. DappernjolU 

* amazingly altered indeed.' * Now I have heard 

* my father say (said I), that is a vulgar error \ for 

* that it appears from registers kept for the purpose, 

* that the state of the weather, though it may 
' be different in certain seasons, months, or weeks, 

* preserves a wonderful equilibrium in general.' 

* Why to be sure. Miss, I believe, in general, as 
' you say ; but, talking of the weather, I hope 
' your Ladyship caught no cold at the play t'other 
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• night; we were so awkwardly situated in get- 

• ting out.* — * Not in the least, Sir ; I was greatly- 

• obliged to your services there.' — ^* You were well 

• entertained, I hope my Lady 1' — * Very well, in- 

• deed ; I laughed exceedingly ; there is a great deal 

• of wit in Shakespeare*^ comedies j 'tis pity there is 

• so much of low life in them/ — * Your Ladyship's 

• criticism is extremely just ; every body must be 

• struck with it /-i^-* Why now I think ( said I aeain ) 
' that what vou call low life^ is nature^ which I 

• would not lose for all the rest of the play.'—* Oh! 

• doubtless, Miss ; for nature Shakespeare is inimi- 

• table, every body must allow that.' — ^ What do 

• you thinks Sir, (said my cousin Betsy, who is a 

• piece of a poetess herself), of that monody you 

• were so kind as to send us yesterday ?' — * I never 
' deliver my opinion, Ma'am, before so able a judge» 
' till I am first informed of hers,' — • I think it the 
' most beautiful poem, Sir, I have read of a great 

• while.*—* Your opinion, Ma'am, flatters me ex- 

• tremely, as it agrees exactly with my own ; they 

• are, I think, incontestably the sweetest lines'— 
« Sweet they may be (here I broke in) : I allow 
« them merit in the versification ; biit that is only 

• one, and with me, by no means the chief requisite 
« in a poem ; they vrant force altogether.' * Nay, 

• as to the matter offorccy indeed, it must be own- 
'€ ed' — * Yes, Sir, and unity ^ znd propriety 9 and a 
« thousand other things; but, if my cousin will 
« be kind enough to fetch the poem from her dress- 
« ing-room we will be judged by you, Mr. Dapper* 
^ «,//.» — < Pardon me, ladies, you would not have 

• me be so rude. 

< Who shall decide wh«i doctors disagree?' 

And, with that, he-made one of the finest hqnioi in 
the wodd; 

8.3 
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If aU this Sir, proceed from sillinessy we must 
pity the man, and there's an end on't ; if it arise 
Irom an idea of silliness in us, let such gentlemen as 
Mr. Dapperwlt know, that they are very much mis- 
taken. But if it be the effect of pure civility y— -pray 
inform them, Mr. Mirror, that it is the most pro- 
voking piece of rudeness they can possibly commit. 

Yours, &c. 

Bridget Nettlewit. 

V 
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Some mute i/i^rlonous Milton iere may retU 

GRAY. 

Not h I n g has a greater tendency to elevate and affect 
the heart than the reflection upon those personages 
who have performed a distinguished part on the 
theatre of lire, whose actions were attended with im- 
portant consequences to the world around them, or 
whose writings have animated or instructed mankind. 
The thought that they are now no more, that their 
ashes are mingled with those of the meanest and 
most worthless, affords a subject of contemplation, 
which, however melancholy, the mind, in a moment 
of pensiveness, may feel a secret sort of delight to 
indulge. • Tell her,' says Hamlet^ * that she may 
^ paint an inch thick \ yet to this she must come at 
« fast.' 

When Xerxesy at the head of his numerous army, 
saw all his troops ranged in order before him, he burst 
jnto tears at the thought^ that, in a short time, they 
would be swceped from the face of the earthy and be 
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removed to give place to those who would fill other 
armieS} and rank under other generals. 

Something of what Xerxes felt from the consi- 
deration that those who then were, should cease to 
be, it is equally natural to feel from the reflection » 
that all who have formerly lived have ceased to live> 
and that nothing more remains than the memory of a 
very few who have left some memorial which keeps 
alive their names, and the fame with which those 
names are accompanied. • 

But serious as this reflection may be, it is not so 
deep as the thought, that even of those persons who 
were possessed of talents for distinguishing them- 
selves m the world, for having their memories handed 
down from age to age, much the greater part, it it 
likely, from hard necessity, or by some of the various 
fatal accidents of life, have been excluded fipom the 
possibility of exerting themselves, or of being useful 
either to those who lived in the same age, or to pos- 
terity. Poverty in many, and ' disastrous chante' 
in others, have ^ chiU'd the genial current of the 
' soul,' and numbers have been cut off by premature 
death in the midst of project and ambition. How 
many have there been in the ages that are past, how 
many may exist at this very moment, who, with all 
the talents fitted to shine m the world, to guide or 
to instruct it, may by some secret misfortune, have 
had their minds depressed, or the fire of their genius 
extinguished! ' 

I have been led into these reflections from the pe- 
rusal of a small volume of poems which happens now 
to lie before me, which though possessed of very con- 
siderable merit, and composed in this country, are, 
I believe, very little known. In a well-written pre- 
face the reader is told. That most of them are the 
production of Michael Bruce: that this Michael 
Bruce was born in a remote viUage in Kinrois<hire, 
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and descended from parents remarkable for nothing 
but the innocence and simplicity of their lives : that 
in the twenty-first year of his age, he was seized with 
^ consumption, which put an end to his life. 

Nothing, methinks, nas more the power of awak- 
ening benevolence, than the consideration of genius 
thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine m ob- 
scurity, and sometimes, as in the case of this unfor- 
tunate young man, to perish, it may be, for want of 
those comforts and conveniences which might have 
fostered a delicacy of frame or of mind, ill calculated 
to bear the hardships which poverty lays on both. 
Tor my own part, 1 never pass the place (a little 
hamlet skirted with a circle of old asn trees, about 
three miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael 
Bruce resided: I never look on nis dwelling, — a 
small thatched house distinguished from the cot- 
tages of the other inhabitants only by a sashed witi' 
donv at the end> instead of a lattice, fringed with a 
honey-suckle plant , which the poor youth had trained 
around it ; — I never find myself in that spot, but I 
stop my horse involuntarily ;•— and lookmg on the 
window^ which the honey-suckle has now almost co- 
vered, in the dream of the moment, I picture out a 
figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion ; I wish, 
and my heart swells while I do so, that he were 
alive, and that I were a mat man to have the luxury 
of visiting him there, and bidding him be happy. I 
cannot carry my readers thither ; but, that they 
may share some of my feelings, I will present them 
with an extract from the last poem in the little vo- 
lume before me, which from its subject, and the 
manner in which it is written, cannot fail of touching 
the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young man of genius, in a deep consumption, at 
the age of twenty-one, feeling himself every moment 
going faster to decline, is an object sufficiently in- 
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terestiog ; but how xnucfi tnust every feeKng on the 
bccasion be heightened^ when we know that thi» 
person possessed so much dignity and composure of 
mind as not only to contemplate his approaching 
fate» but even to write a poem on the subject ! 

In the F^reHch language there fs a much admired 
poem of the Ahbede Chaulieu^ written in expectation 
of his own death, to the Marquis la Farre^ lament- 
ing his approaching separation from his friend. 
Michael Bruce^ who, it is probable, never heard of 
the jihhe de ChaulieUf has also written a poem on his 
own approaching death ; with the latter part of 
which I shall conclude this paper. 

K«w spring returns; Vut not to ve returns 
The vernal joy my better yearsJiave knowir: 

I>ini in my breast life's dying taper bums, 
And all the joys of life with health are flowa. 

Starting and shiv'riiig b th* unconstant wind. 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined. 

And count the silent moments as they pasSi 

The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead. 
And by me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true. 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate, 

And bid the realms of Ught and life adieu I 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

» 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 

£nough for me the church.yard*s lonely mound, 
Where Melancholy with still Silence reigns. 

And the rank grass waves o*ei the cheerless grounds 
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There let me wander at the dose of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer*! eyes, 

The world and all its busy follies leave, 
And talk with wisdom where myDAPBMxs lies. 

There let me sleep, forgotten, in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyet, 

Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the last mom arise. 
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'CreduU vitam 



Sies/ovety et meliiu eras fori /emper ait. 

TIBUL. 

The following essay I received some time ago from 
a Correspondenty to whom, if I may judge m>m the 
hand- writing, I was once before indebted for an in- 
genious communication. 

The experience which every day affords, of the mdr* 
tifying difference between those ideal pleasures which 
we conceive to flow from the possession of certain 
objects of our wishes, and the feelings consequent 
upon their actual attainment, has furnished to most 
moralists a text for declaiming on the vanity of hu- 
man pursuits, the folly of covetousness, the madness 
of ambition, and the only true wisdom of bebg 
humbly satisfied with the lot and station which Pro- 
vidence has. assigned us. 

It will not appear extraordinary, that those mo- 
ralists have hitherto laboured in vain, when it is con- 
sidered that their doctrine, taken in the latitude in 
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which they usually pr^aqh it, would cut off the 
greatest source of our happiness^ overthrow every 
social establishiAentf and is nothing less than an at« 
tempt to alter the nature of man. It may be a truth, 
that the balance of happiness and misery is much the 
same in most conditions of life, and consequently 
that no change of circumstances will either greatly 
enlarge the one, or diminish the other. But, while 
we know that, to attain an object of our wi^es, or 
to change our condition, is not to increase our hap« 
piness, we feel, at the same time, that the pursuit of 
this object, and the expectation of this change, can 
increase it in a very sensible degree. It is by hope 
that we truly exist ; our only enjoyment is the ex* 
pectation of something which we do not possess : 
the recollection of the past serves us but to direct 
and regulate those expectations ; xht present is em* 
ployed in contemplating than : it is therefore only 
^^ future which we may be properly said to enjoy. 

A philosopher who reasons in this manner, has a 
much more powerful incentive to cheerfulness and 
contentment of mind, than what is furnished by that 
doctrine which inculcates a perpetual warfere with 
ourselves, and a restraint upon the strongest feelings 
of our nature. For, while he feels that the posses* 
sion of the object of his most earnest desires has 
given him far less pleasure than was promised by a 
distant view of it, he is consoled by reflecting that 
the expectation of this object has, perhaps, bright- 
ened many years of his life, enabled him to toil for 
Its attainment with vigour and alacrity, to discharge, 
with honour, his part in society; in short, has giveii 
him in reality a^ substantial happiness as human na» 
ture is capable of enjoying. 

Thougn several years younger than Euphanor^ I 
have been long acquainted witn him. He is now in 
his £fty .second year ; an age when, with most men^ 
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the romantic spirit and enthusiasm of youth have 
long given place to the cool and steady maxims of 
busmess and the world. It is, howerer, a peculiarity 
of my friend's disposition, that the same sanguine 
temperament of nund which, from infancy, has at- 
tended him through life, still continues to actuate 
him as strongly as ever. As he discovered, very 
early, a fondness for classical learning, his father, at 
his own desire, advanced his patrimony for his edu- 
cation at the university. At the age of twenty he 
was left without a shiUing, to make the best of his 
talents in any way he thought proper. Certain con- 
curring circumstances, rather than choice, placed 
him as an under-clerk in a counting-house. Hisfa* 
vourite studies were here totally useless ; but while 
he gave to business the most scrupulous attention, 
they still, at the intervals of relaxation, furnished 
his chief amusement. It would be equally tedious 
and foreign to my purpose to mark minutely the 
steps by which Euphanor^ in the course of thirty 
years application to business, rose to be master of 
the moderate fortune of twenty thousand pounds. 
My friend always considered money not in the com- 
mon light, as merely the end of labour, but as the 
means of purchasing certain enjoyments which his 
fancy had pictured as constituting the supreme hap<p 
piness of life. 

In the beginning of last spring I received from 
Euphanor the following letter ; 

* My dear Sir, 

• You, who are famiHar with mv disposition, wiU 
' not be surprized at a piece of information, which, 

. * I doubt not, will occasion some wonder in the ee- 
< neral circle of my acquaintance. I have now fairly 

* begun to execute that resolution, of which you 
^ have long heard me t^, of entirely withdrawing 
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• myself fix)m business. You know with what ar- 

• dour I have longed for that period, when Fortune 

• should bless me with a competence just sufficient 

• to prosecute my favourite scheme of retiring to the 

• country. It was that darlincr prospect which 

• made the toils of business (for which, Godknowsi 

• I never was intended by nature) light, and even 

• pleasant to me. I have acquired, by honest indus* 
« try, a fortune equal to my wishes. These were 

• always moderate ; for my aim was not wealth, but 
« happiness. Of that, indeed, I have been truly co- 
« Tetous ; for I must confess, that, for these thirty 
« years past, I have never laid my head to my pillow 

• without that ardent wish which my favourite 

• Horace so beautifully expresses : 

* rut! quando ego fe at^iam, quandoque licebit 

* Nunc veterum librisy munc somnc et inertibus boriif 
*■ Ducere solicits jueunda oblivia vU^/ 

• Or the same sentiment in the words of the pensive 

• moral Cowley : 

< Oh fountains ! when in you shall I 

* Myself eas'd of unpeaceful thoughts espy ? 

* Oh fields ! ch woods ! when, when shall I be made 
' The happy tenant of your shade V 

• That blissful period, my dear friend, is at length 

• arrived. I yesterday made a formal resignation of 
' all concern in the house in favour of my nephew, a 
' deserving young man, who, I doubt not, will have 
' the entire benefit of those numerous connections 
' with persons in trade, whose good opinion his 

• uncle never, to his knowledge, forfeited- 

< I have made a purchase of a small estate in 
« shire, of about 200 acres. The situatiom 

• is delightfully romantic ; 
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My bouse is smaH* but wonderfunj commodious. 
It is embosomed in a tall grove ot oak and elm, 
winch opens only to the south. A green hill rises 
behind the house, partly covered with furzei 
and seamed with a wmding sheep-path. On ODe 
side is an irregular garden, or rather border of 
shrubbery, adorning the sloping bank of a rivulet ; 
but intermixed, without the smallest injury to its 
beauty, with all the variety of herbs for the kitch- 
en. On the other side, a little more remote, but 
still in sight of the house, is an orchard filled with 
excellent fruit-trees. The brook which runs 
through my garden retires into a hollow dell, 
shaded with birch and hazel copse, and, after a 
winding course of half a mile, joins a large river. 
These are the outlines of my little paradise. — ^And 
now, my dear friend, what have I more to wish, 
but that you, and a veiy few others, whose souls 
are congenial to my own, should witness my hap- 
piness? In two days hence I bid adieu to the town, 
a long, a last adieu i 

' Farewell, thou busy world \ and may 
* We never meet agam ! 

• The remainder of my life I dedicate to those pur- 
' suits in which the best and wisest of men did not 

• blush to employ themselves ; the delightful occu- 

• pations of a country life, which Cicero well said, 

• and after him Columella^ are next in kindred to tnie 

• philosophy. What charming schemes have I al- 

• ready fqrmed \ what luxurious plans of sweet and 
< rational entertainment ! But these, my friend, you 

• must approve and participate, I shall look for you 

• about the beginning of May \ when, if you caa 
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' spare me a couple of months, I can venture to pro« 
' mise that time will not linger with us. I am, with 
* much regard, yours,' &c. 

As I am, myself, very fond of the country, it was 
with considerahle regret that I found it not in my 
power to accept of my friend's invitation, an unex- 
pected piece of business having detained me in town 
during the greatest part of the summer. I heard 
nothing oiEupbanor till about nine months after, 
when he again wrote me as follows : 

' My dear Silt, 

It was a sensible mortification to me not to have 
the pleasure of seeing you last summer in ^ 

shire, when I should nave been much the better for 
your advice in a disagreeable affair, which, I am 
afraid, will occasion my poiying a visit to town much 
sooner than I expected. I have alv^ays had a hor- 
ror at going to law, but now I find myself una- 
voidab^ compelled to it. Sit- Ralph Surly j whose 
estate adjoins to my little property, has, for the 
purpose of suppling a new barley-mill, turned 
aside the course of a small stream which ran through 
my garden and indosures, and which formed, m- 
deed, their matest ornaments. In place of a 
beautiful winding rivulet, with a variety* of fine na- 
tural falls, there is now nothing but a dry ditch, or 
rather crooked gulph, which is hideous to look at. 
The malice of this procedure is sufficiently conspi- 
cuous, when I tell you, that there is another, and 
a larger stream, in the same grounds, which I have 
offered to be at the sole expence of conducting to 
his mill. I think the law must do me justice. At 
any rate, it is impossible tamely to bear such an 
injury, I shall probably see you m a few days. To 
«ay the truth, my dear friend, even before this last 
mortification, I had begun to find, that the expec* 

s z 
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* tations I had fonned of the pleasures of a coiintiy- 

* life were by &rtoo sanguine. I must confess, that 

* notwithstaiiding the high relish I have for the 

* beauties of nature» I have often felt, amidst the 

* most romantic scenes, that languor of spirit which 

* nothing but society can dissipate. Even when oc« 

* cupied with my favourite studies, I have sometimes 
« thought, with the hard of Mantua^ that the ease 

* and retirement which I courted were rather ignoUe. 

< I have suffered an additional disappointment in the 

* ideas I had formed of the characters of the country- 

* people. It is but a treacherous picture, my friend!, 

< which the poets give us of their innocence andho- 

< nest simplicity. I have met with some instances 

* of insincerity, chicane, and even downright knaveiy, 

* in my short acquaintance with them, that have 
' quite shocked and mortified me* 

* Whether I shall ever again enter into the bun* 

* woiid (a small concern in the house, without al* 
« lowing my name to appear, would perhaps be some 

* amusement) I have not jet detennined. Of this, 

* and other matters, we shall talk fiilly at meeting. 
« Meantime believe mej dear Sir, yours, 

. Euphanor has been, for this month past, in town. 
I expected to have found him peevish, chagrined, 
and out 0/ humour with the world* But in this I 



was disappointed. I have never seen my friend m. 
better hcuth, or higher spirits. I have been with 
him at several convivial meetings with our old ac- 
quaintances, who felt equal satisiaction with himself 
at what they term his rearotry. He has actually re- 
aumed a smdl shave in trade, and purposes, for the 
future, to devote one half of the year to business. 
His counsel have given him assurance of gaining his 
law-suit : he expecU, in a few months, to retiun ia 
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triumph to o hire, and has invited all his 

friends to he present at a Fete Champetre he intends 
to celebrate, on the restoration of his beloved rivulet 
to its wonted channel. 

The life of Euphanor must be a series of disap- 
pointments; but, on the whole, I must consider him 
as a Happy Man. 



•^ 
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The following letter I received only yesterday ; but 
as I am particularly interested in every project of in- 
genious men, I postponed another Essay which was 
ready for publication, and put my printer to consi- 
derable inconvenience to get it ready for this day's 
paper. I was the more solicitous, likewise, to give 
jt a place as soon after my 35th Number as possible, 
in order to shew my impartiality. This paper (as 
the London Gazetteer sdjs) h open to all parties s with 
this proviso, however, which is exactly the reverse of 
the terms of admission into the Gazetteer, that my 
Correspondents do not write politics. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
In a late paper, you shewed the necessity of accom- 
modating ourselves to the temper of persons with 
whom we are particularly connected, by sometimes 
submitting our own taste, inclination, and opini- 
ons, to the taste, inclination and opinions of those 
persons. I apprehend. Sir, you might have car- 

s 3 
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lied your idea a good deal farther, and have pne- 
scribed to us the same receipt for happiness in our 
intercourse not only with our wives and childrenybnt 
with our companions, our acquaintance, in shortf 
with all mankind. 

Butt as the disposition to this is not always bom 
with one, did as to form a temper is not so easy as 
to regulate a behaviour, it is the business of masters 
in the art oi polUenejSt to teach people, at least the 
Ibetter sort of them, to couaterteit as muchof thb 
complacency in their deportment as possible. Is 
this, indeed, they begin at quite the different end of 
the matter from you. Sir; complacency to husbaads* 
wives, childi^n, and relations, they leave people to 
teach themselves; but the art of pleasing every body 
«l8ej as it is a thing of much greater importance^ 
they take proportionably greater pains to instil into 
their disciples. 

I have, for some time past, been employed in re- 
ducing this art into a system, and have some thoughts 
of opening a subscription for a course of lectures on 
the subject. To qualify myself for the task, I have 
studied, with unwearied attention, the letters of the 
immortal Earl of Chesterfield^ which I intend to use 
as my text-book on this occasion, allowing only for 
the difference which even a few years produce in an 
art so fluctuating as this. Before I lodge my stib* 
scriptlon -paper with the booksellers, I wish to give a 
specimen of my abilities to the readers of the Mir- 
ror ; for which puipose I beg the favour of you to 
insert in your next ^fumber the following substance 
of a lecture on Simulation^ Our noble author, indeed, 
extends his doctrine the length of />wiiiftf/i7//W only, 
from which he distinguishes Simulation as something 
not quite so fair and honest. But, for my part, I 
have not sufficient nicety of ideas to make the dis- 
tinction, and would humbly recommend to every 
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person who wishes to be thoroughly well-bred, not 
to confuse his head with it. Taking, therefore, the 
liiwter word as the more gentlemanlike^ I proceed 
to my subject of 

• SIMULATION. 

Simulation is the great basis of the art which I 
have the honour to teach. I shall humbly en-* 
deavour to treat this branch of my subject, though 
much less ably, yet more scientifically, than my 
great master, by reducing it into a form like that 
adopted by the professors of the other sciences, 
and even borrowing from them some of the terms 
by which I mean to illustrate it. 

* This rule of false (to adopt an algebraical term) 
I shall divide into two parts ; that which regards 
the external figure of the man or woman ; and that 
which is necessary in the accomplishment of the 
mindj and its seeming developement to others. 

* Fashion may be termed the regulator of the first, 
decorum of the latter. But I must take this op- 
portunity of informing my audience, that the signi* 
ncation of words, when appHed to persons of con- 
dition > is often quite different from that which 
they are understood to bear in the ordinary stand- 
ard of language. With such persons (if I may be 
allowed so bold an expression) it may often be the 
fashion to be unfashionable^ and decorum to act 

against all propriety ; good'hreeding may consist in 
rudeness 9 and politeness in being very impertinent. 
This will hold in the passive^ as well as in the 
active of our art ; people of fashion will be pleased 
with such treatment iroxti people of fashion, the 
' natural feelings in this, as in the other, fine arts, 
' giving way, amongst cpnnoiaseurS| to knowledge 
* and taste. 
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* tiaving made this preliminary observation, I 
* return to my subject of Simulation* 

* It will be found) that appearing what one is mai^ 
isy in both divisions of my subjecti the criterion of 
politeness. The man who is nch enough to afford 
fine clotheSf is, by this rule offalse^ intitled to wear 
very shabby ones ; while he who has a narrow fiir- 
tune is to be dressed in the inverse ratio to his fi- 
nances. One eotollary from this proposition is ob- 
vious : he who tsUces off his suit on credit^ and liai 
neither inclination nor ability to pay for it, is to be 
dressed the mbst expensively of the three. The 
same rule holds in houses, dinners, servants, horses^ 
equipaees, &c. and is to be followed, as far as the 
law will allow, even the length of bankruptcy, or, 
perhaps, a little beyond it. 

* On the sarhe principle, a simple GentlemoHf or 
Esquire J must, at all places of public resort^ be ap- 
parelled like a Gentlemdn or Esquire. A Baronet 
may take the liberty of a dirty shirt ; a LordvmA 
not shew any shirt at all, but wear a handkerchief 
round his neck in its stead ; an Earl may add to 
all this a bunch of uncombed hair hanginor down 
his back $ and a Duke, over and above ue pri- 
vileges abovementioned, is entitled to appear in 
boots and buck-skin breeches. 
' Following the same rule of inversion > the scholar 
of a provincial dancing-master must bow at coming 
into^ and going out of a drawing-room^ and that 
pretty low too. The pupil of Gallini is to push 
forward with the rough stride of a porter> and 
make only a slight inclination of his head when 
he has got into the middle of the room. At go- 
ing out of it^ he is to take no notice of the com- 
pany at all. 

' In the externals of the female world, from the 
great complication of the machine^ it is not easy 
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td lay down precise regtdations/ Stillj hewever. 




because that dress approaches nearer to the mascu- 
line apparel than any other. It is very modest to 
lay open the greatest part of the neck and bosonv 
to the view of the beholders ; and it is incumbent 
on those ladies who occupy the front row of a bo3C 
at a play^ to wear high feathers^ and to wave them 
more unceasingly than any other ladies^ because 
otherwise the company who sit behind might be 
supposed to have some desire of seeing the stage* 
Since I have mentioned the theatre, 1 may remark 
(thouffh it is foreign to this part of my discourse }, 
that> m the most affecting scenes of a tragedy, it 
is polite to laugh ; whereas, in the ordinary detail 
of the two first acts, it is not required that a lady 
should make any greater noise than to talk aloud 
to every one around her, 

' Simulation of Person, which is only, indeed, a 
sort of dress, is only necessary among ladies of &• 
shion. Nature is to be falsified as well in those 
parts of the shape which she has left 8mall> as in 
those she has made large. 

* The Simulation of Face, I am happy to find, from 
an exanunation of the books of some perfumers and 
colourmen of my acquaintance, is daily gaining 

SX)und among the politer females of this country, 
ut it has hitherto been regulated by principles 
somewhat different from those which govern other 
parts of external appearance, laid down in the be - 

finning of this gaper, as it is generally practised 
y those who are most under the necessity of prac- 
tising it. I would, therefore, humbly recommend 
to that beautiful young lady, whom I saw at the 
last assembly of the season^ with a coat of rouge on 
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* her cheeks^ to lay it aside for these three or four 

* years at least : at present, it too much resembles 
' their natural colour to be proper for her to wear— 
' though^ on second thoughts, I believe I may re- 
' tract my advice, as the laying it on for a little 
' while longer will reduce her skin to that dingy ap- 
' pearance which the rule of false allows to be con- 
' verted, by paint, into the complexion of lilies and 
' roses.* 

The second part of my observations on this sub- 
ject I shall send yoil at some future period, if I find 
you so far approve of my design as to favour this 
l^ith a speedy insertion. 

lam^ &c. 

Simulator. 
V 



mm 
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.As it is the business of the politician to bestow his 
chief attention on the encouragement and regulation 
of those members of the community who contribute 
most to the strength knd permanency of the state ; 
so it is the duty of the moral writer to employ his 
principal endeavours to regulate and correct those 
affections of the mind, wluch, when carried to ex. 
cess, often obscure the most deserving characters, 
though they are seldom or never-to be lound amoog 
the worthless. 

It is vain to think of reclaiming by human 
means, those rooted vices which proceed from a de- 
praved or unfeeling heart. Avarice is not to be 
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OTercome by a panegyric on generosity, nor cruelty 
and oppression by the most eloquent display of thp 
beauties of compassion and humanity. The moralist 
speaks to them a language they do not understand ; 
it is not therefore surprising, that they should nei- 
ther be convinced nor reclaimed. I would not be 
understood to mean, that the enormity of a vice 
should free it from censure : on the contrary, I hold 
all glaring deviations from rectitude the most proper 
objects for the severest lash of satire, and that they 
should frequently be held up to public view, that, 
if the guilty cannot be reclaimed, the waverin? may 
be confirmed, and the innocent warned to avoid the 
danger. 

But it is a no less useful, and a much more pleas- 
ing task, to endeavour to remove the veil that covers 
the lustre of virtue, and to point out, for the pur- 
pose of amending, those errors and imperfections 
which tarnish deserving characters, which render 
them useless, in some cases hurtful, to society. 

An honest ambition for that fame which ought 
to follow superior talents employed in the exercise 
of virtue, is one of the best and most useful passions 
that can take root in the mind of man ; and in the 
language of the Roman poet, * Terrarura dominos 
' evehit ad Deos ;' — * Heroes lifts to gods.' But 
when this laudable ambition happens to be joined 
with great delicacy of taste aiid sentiment, it is 
often the source of much miser)' and uneasiness. In 
the earlier periods of society, before mankind are 
corrupted by the excesses of luxury and refinement, 
the candidates for fame enter the lists upon equal 
terms, and with a reasonable degree of confidence, 
that the judgmeiit of their fellow- citizens will give 
the preference where it is due. In such a contest, 
even the vanquished have no inconsiderable share of 
glory J and that virtue which they cultivate, forbids 
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them to with-hold their respect and applause from 
the superiority by which they are overcome. Of 
this, the first ages of the Grecian and Roman re- 
publics are proper examples, when merit was the 
only road to fame> because fame was the only re- 
ward of merit. 

Though it were unjust to accuse the present age 
of being totally regardless of merit, yet this will not 
be denied, that there are many other avenues which 
lead to distinction, many other qualities by which 
4:ompetitors carry away a prize, that, in less cor- 
rupted times, could have been attained only by a 
eteady perseverance in the paths of virtue. 

When a man of acknowledged honour and abi- 
lities, not unconscious of his worth, and possessed 
of those delicate feelings I have mentioned, sees 
liimself set aside, and obliged to give way to the 
worthless and contemptible, whose vices are some- 
times the means of their promotion, he is too apt to 
yield to disgust or despair ; that sensibility which, 
with better fortune, and placed in a more favourable 
situation, would have afforded him the most elegant 
pleasures, made him the delight of his friends, and 
an honour to his country, is in danger of changing 
him into a morose and surly misanthrope, discon- 
tented with himself, the world, and all its enjoy- 
ments. 

This weakness (and I think it a g^at one) of 
quarrelling with the world, would never have been 
carried the length I have lamented in some of my 
friends, had they allowed themselves to reflect 011 
the folly of supposing, that the opinions of the rest 
of mankind are to be governed by the standard 
which they have been pleased to erect, had they 
-considered what a state of languor and insipidity 
would be produced, if every individual should have 
marked out to him the rank he was to hold, and the 
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lioe in whicli he was to move, without any danger 
of being jostled in his progress. 

The Author of Nature nas diversified the mind of 
inan with different and contending passions, which 
fupe brought into action as change of circumstancea 
direct, or as he is pleased to order in the wisdom of 
his providence, Our limited faculties, far from 
comprehending the universal scale of being, or taking 
in at one glance what is best and fittest for the pur« 

e>8e9 qf creatioo, cannot eyen determine the best 
ode of governing the little spot that surrounds us^ 

I believe most men have, at times, wished to be 
creators, possessed of the power of moulding thf 
world tQ ^heir fancy i but they would act more wise- 
ly to mould their own prepossessions and prejudices 
to the standard of the world, which may be done, 
in every age and situation, without transgressing the 
bounds of the most rigid virtue. A distaste at man- 
kind never fails to produce peevishness and discon- 
tent, the most unrelenting tyrants that ever swayed 
the human breast ; that clbud which they cast upon 
the soul shuts out every ray that should warm to 
manly exertion, ^nd hides in the boson\ of indolence 
and spleen, virtues formed to illumine the world. 

I must, therefore, earnestly recommend to my 
readers to guard against the first approaches of mis- 
anthropy, by opposing reason to sentiment, and re- 
flecting op the injury tney do themselves and society^ 
by tamely retreating from injustice. The passive 
virtues only aife fit to be buned in a cloister ; th^ 
firm and active mind disdains to recede, and rises 
upon opposition. 

The cultivation of cheerfulness and good-humour 
will be found another sovereiirn antidote to this men- 
tal disorder. Thpy are the harbingers of virtue, and 
produce that serenity which disposes the mind to 
friendship, love, gratitude, and^every other soeial 

yoL. xxxiv, T 
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affection ; ther make us contented with QurselveS) 
our friends and our situation, and expand the heart 
to all the interests of humanity. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
According to my promise, I send you the second 
division of my lecture on SIMULATION, as it 
respects the internal part of the science of polite- 
ness. 

• Among barbarous nations, it has been observed, 
the emotions of the mind are not more violently 
felt than strongly expressed. Griefs ^tger^ and 
jealousy 9 not oiuy tear the heart, but disfigure, the 
countenance ; v^nile love 9 joy ^ and mirth y have their 
opposite effects on the soul, and are visible, by 
opposite appearances, in the aspect. Now, as a 
very refined people are in a state exactly the reverse 
of a very rudeone, it follows that, instead of allow- 
ing the passions thus to lord it over their minds and 
faces, it behoves them to mitigate and restrain 
those violent emotions, both in feeling and appear- 
ance ; the latter, at least, is within the power of 
art and education, and to regulate it is the duty of 
a well-bred person. On this truly philosophical 
principle is founded that ease^ indifference, or non* 
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cBalanc»*f which is the great mark of a modem man 
of fashion. 

* That instance of politeness which I mentioned 
(somewhat out of place indeed) in the first part of 
this discourse, the conduct of a fine lady at a trage- 
dff is to be carried into situations of real sorrow as 
much as possible. Indeed, though it may seem a 
bold assertion, I believe the art of putting^ on in. 
difference about the real object, is not a whit more 
difficult than that of assuming it about the theatn* 
cal. I have known several ladies and gentlemen 
who had acquired the first in perfection, without 
being able to execute the latter, at least to execute 
it in that masterly manner which marks the per* 
formances of an adept. — One night, last winter, I 
heard Bob Bustle talking from a front-box, to an 
acquaintance in the pit, about the death of their 
late friend Jad Riot. — * Riot is dead, Tom ; kick'd 
this morning, egad.' * Riot dead ! poor Jaci I 
what did he Se of ?' — * One of your damnation apo- 
plectics killed him in the chucking of a bumper ; 
you could scarce have heard him wheazle!'— 
Damn'd bad that ! Jack was an honest fellow !-^ 
What becomes of his grey poney V — • The poney 
is mine.' — * Yours !' — * Wny, yes; I staked my 
white and liver-coloured bitch PhilFts against the 
grey poney, Jack*s life to mine for the season.'— 
At that instant, a lady entering the box (it was 
about the middle of the fourth act) obliged Boh to 
shift his place ; he sat out of ear-shot of his friend 
in the pit, biting his nails, and looking towards the 
stage, in z hortoi notbing-to-^oish way, just as the 
last parting scene between Jaffier and Belvidera 
was going on there. I observed ( I confess, with 
regret, for he is one of my favourite pupils) the 
progress of its victory over Boh*% politeness. He 
first grew attentive, then humm'd a tune, then 
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grew attentive again, then took ont bis toothpick 
case, tken kwked at the phyera in spite of nim> 
then grew senons, then agitated^-^ — till* at last^ 
he was hiitf beat out d his ground, and obliged 
to take shelter behind LaAj Cockatoo*% head, to 
present the disgrace of being absolutely' seen weep- 
ing. 

* But to tctutn £nom this digression.*— '-^The ji- 
mndaiwm of indifference in affiction is equaUy a fe- 
male as a male accomplishment. On the death of 
a Teiy, Tery near relation, a biuhandi for instance, 
custom has established a practice, which polite 
people have not yet been aUe to overcome ; a lady 
must «tay at home, and play cards for a week or 
two. But the decease of any one more distant, 
she is to talk of as a matter of very little moment, 
except when it happens on the eve of an assembly* 
abau, or a ridotto ; at such seasons she is allpwed 
to regret it as a very unfortunate accident. This 
rule of deportment extends to distresses po^nant 
indeed ; as, in perfect good-breeding, the faUof a 
set of Dresden^ the spimng of a plate of soup on a 
new brocade J or even a bad run of cardtf is to be 
borne with as equal a countenance as may be. 

* Jingar^ the second passion above enumeratedi is 
to be covered with die same cloak of ease and 
rood manners ; injury, if of a deep kind, with pro- 
fessions of esteem and friendship. Thus, though 
it would be improper to squeeze a gentleman's 
hand, and call mm my dear Sir^ or my hestfrtend% 
when we mean to hit him a slap on the face, or to 
throw a bottle at his head : yet it is perfectly con- 
sistent with politeness, to show him all those marks 
of civility and kindness, when we intend to strip 
him of his fortune at plav, to counterplot him at 
an election, or to seduce nis wife. The last-men- 
tioned particular should naturally lead to the con* 



* sideration ofjiolousy ; but on this it is needless to 
' insist, as, among well-bred people, the feeling it- 

* self is quite in disuse, 

* Love is one of those passions which politeness 

* lays us under a particular obligation to disguise, 

* as the discovery of it to third persons is peculiarly 
' offensive and disagreeable. Therefore, when a 
' man happens to sit by a tolerably handsome girl; 

* for whom he does not care a farthing, he is at li- 
' berty to kiss her hand, call her an angel, and tell 

* her he dies for her ; but, if he has a real tendre for 

* her, he is to stare in her face with a broad unfeeU 
' ing look, tell her she looks monstrous ill this even* 
' ing, and that her cotffeuse has pinned her cap shock- 

* ^"gly awry. From not attending to the practice 

* ofthis rule amongst people of fashion, the inferior 
' world has been led to imagine^ that matrimony 
' with them is a state of indifference or aversion ; 

* whereas, in truth, the appearances from which that 

* judgment is formed, are the strongest indications 
' of connubial happiness and affection. 

* On the subject ofyoy, or at least of mirth^ that 

* great master of our art, my Lord Chesterfield^ has 

* been precise in his directions. He does not allow 

* of JaughUr at all ; by which, however, he is to be 
' understood as only precluding that exercise as. a 
^ sign, common with the vulgar, of internal^ satisfac- 

* tion ; it is by no means to be reprobated' ae^a dis- 

* guise for chagrin, or an engine of wit ; it is, in- 
' aeed, the readiest of all repartees, and will often 

* give a man of fashion the victory over an inferior, 

* with every talent, but that of assurance on his 

* side. 

' As the passions and affections, so are the virtues 

* of a polite man to be carefully concealed or dis- 

* guised. In this particular, our art goes far beyond 

* the rules of philosophers, or the precepts ot the 

T 3 
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* Bible I they enjoined men not to boast of their vir- 
' tues ; we teach them to brag of their vices, which 

* 18 certainly a much sublimer pitch of self-deniaL 

* Be8ide8> tne merit of disinterestedness lies altoge- 

* tber on our side, the disciples of those antiquated 

* teachers expecting, as they confess, a reward some- 

* where ; our conduct has only the pure conscious- 

* ness of acting like ^ man of fashion for its recom- 
' pence, as we evidently profit nothing by it at pre- 

* senty and the idea of future retribution, were we 
' ever to admit of it* is rather against us^' 

Such, Mr. MlrroTy is the substance of one of my 
lectures, which, I think, promise so much edifica- 
tion to our country (yet only in an improving 
•tate with regard to tne higher and more refined 
parts of politness)« that it must be impossible for 
your patriotism to refuse their encouragement* If 
you insert this in your next paper (if accompanied 
with some commendatory paragraphs of your own, 
«o much the better), I shall take care to present 
you with a dozen admission tickets, as soon as the 
number of my subscribers enables me to begin my 
course* 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Simulator. 
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vnto. 

Passing the Exchange a few days ago I perceived 
& little before me a short plump-lookin? man, seem- 
ing to set his watch by SL Giw^ cloc£, which had 
just then struck two. Dn observing him a little 
more closely^ I recognised Mr. Blubber^ with whom 
I had become acquamted at the house of my friend 
UmpiravUIe*^ cousin, Mr. Bearskin, He also re« 
collected me> and shaking me cordially bv the hand, 
told me- he was just returned safe from nis journey 
to the Highlands 9 and had been refirulating his watch 
by our town-clock, as he found the sun did not go 
exactly in the Highlands as it did in the Low-coun* 
try. lie added, that, if I would come and eat a 
Welsh-rabbit, and drink a glass of punch with hio^ 
and his family that evening, at their lodeings hard 
by, they would give me an account of their expe- 
dition. He said, they found my description of 
things a very just one ; and was pleased to sidd, that 
his wife and daughters had taken a great liking to 
me ever since the day we met at his friend Bearskin*^ 
After this, it was impossible to resist his invitation, 
and I went to his lodgings in the evening according- 
ly, where I found all? the family assembled, except 
Mr. Edward^ whom Uiey accounted for in the his- 
tory of their expedition. 

I could not help making one preliminary observa- 
tion, that it was much too early in the season for 
viewing the country to advantage $ but to this 
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Mr. Bluhler had a very satisfactory answer ; they 
were resolved to complete their tour before the new 
tax upon post-horses should be put in execution. 

The first place they visited ^fter they left Edln" 
hurgh was Cdrron^ which Mr. Blubber seemed to pre- 
fer to any place he had seen ; but the ladies did not 
appear to have rehshed it much. The mother said, 
« She had like to have fell into a fit at the noise of 
* the great bellows.^ Miss Blubber agreed, that it 
was monstrous frightful indeed. Miss Betsey had 
spoiled her petticoat in getting in, and said it was 
a nasty place, not fit for 'genteel people in her opi- 
nion. Blubber put on hisv^ridest face, and observed, 
that women did not know the use of them things. 
There was much the same difference in their scnti- 
fnents with regard to the Great Canal ; Mr. Blubber 
took out a bit of paper, on which he had marked 
down the lockage duty received in a week there ; he 
fthook his head, however, and said, he was sorry to 
find the shares were below par. 
' Of Sfirlingf the young ladies remarked, that the 
View from the castle was very fine, and the windings 
of the river very curious. But neither of them had 
ever been at Richmond, Mrs. Blubber 9 who had been 
.'oftener than once there, told us, * that froni the bill 

* was a much grander prospect ; that the river 
•* Thames made two twists for one that the Forth 

* made at Stirling ; besides, there was a wood so 
^ charming thick, that, unless when you got to a ris- 

* ing ground, like what the Star and Garter stands 

* on, you could scarce see a hundred yards before 

* you.' 

- Taymouth seemed to strike the whole family. The 
number and beauty of the temples were taken parti- 
cular notice of ; nor was the trimness of the walks 
and hedges without commendation. Miss Betsey 
Blubber declared herself charmed with the sh^dy walk 
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by the side of the Tlorjf , and remarked^ what an excel- 
lent fancy it was to shut out the view. of the river, 
80 that you might hear the stream without seeincr it. 
Mr, Blubber^ however, objected to the vicinity of the 
hillsy and Mrs. Blubber to that of the lake^ which 
ihe was sure must be extremely unwholsesome. To 
this circumstance she impiited her rheumatism, which 
she told U89 < had been very troublesome to her the 

* first night she lay'd there ; but that she had al- 
' ways the precaution of carrying a bottle of Beaume 

* de Vie in the chaise, and that a dose of it had ef« 

* fectually cured her.' 

The ladies were delighted with the Hermitage. 
Mrs. Blubber confessed^ * she was somewhat afeard^ 

* at orst to trust herself with the guide, down a 

* dark narrow path, to the lord knows where ; but 

* then it was so charming when he let in the light 
^ upon them.'—-' Yes, and so natural,' said her eldest 
daughter, * with the flowers growing out of the 

* wall, and the Bears'siint so pure soft for the Her* 

* mi/ to sleep on.'—* And their ^^r/fr-^/i/^ colour 

* so lively and so pretty,' said Miss Betsey ; ^ I vow I 

* could have staid there for ever — — You wa'n't 

* there, Papa.'—* No,* replied he, rather sullenly, 
' but I saw one of them same things at Dunkeidr 

* next day.' — ^The young ladies declared they wen. 
quite different things, and that no judgment could 
be formed of the one from the other ; upon which 
Mr. Blubber began to grow angrv ; and Mrs. Blub-' 
^^r interposing, put an end to the question ; whis- 
pering me, at the same time, that her husband had 
fallen asleep, after a hearty dinner at the inn near 
Taymoutbg and that she and her children had gone 
to see the Hermitage without him. I was farther 
informed, that Mr. Edward Blubber had left their 
party at this place, having gone along with two 
English gentlemen whom he met there^ to see a 
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great many curiosities farther ofF in the Highlands, 

* For my part/ said B lubber ^ * though I was told 

• it was a great way off, and over terrible moun- 

• tains, as indeed we could perceive them to be from 
^ the windows, I did not care to hinder his going, 
^ as I like to see spirit in a young man.' 

The rest of the family returned by the way of 
Dunkeld^ which the ladies likewise commended as a 
monstrous pleasant place. Mr. Blubber dissented a 
little, saying, * he could not see the pleasure of always 
^ looking at the same things ; hills, and wood, and 

• water, over and over again. The river here, he 

* owned, was a pretty rural thing enough ; but, for 

* his part, he should think it much more lively if it 
^^ had a few ships and lighters on it.' Miss Blubber 
did not agree with him as to the ships and lighters ; 
but she confessed, she thought a little company would 
improve it a good deal. Miss Betsey differed from 
both, and declared, she relished nothmg so much as 
solitude and retirement. This led to a description 
of a second hermitage they had visited at this place^ 
from which, and some of the grottoes adjoming. 
Miss Betsey had taken down some sweet copies of ver^ 
y«, as she called them, in her memorandum-book. 
The fall of water here had struck the family much. 
Mrs. Blubber observed, how like it was to the cascade 
at Vauxhall ; her eldest daughter remarked, how- 
ever, that the fancy of looking at it through panes 
of different-coloured glass in the Hermitage'room^ was 
an improvement on that at Spring-gardens. 

The bridge at Perth was the last section of the 
family journal that we discoursed on. The ladies 
had inadvertently crossed it in the carriage to see the 
palace of Scohe<, at which they complained there was 
nothing to be seen ; and Mr. Blubher complained of 
the extravagance of the Toll on the bridge, which he 
declared was higher than at Blaclfriars, He was 
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assured, however, that he had paid no more than the 
legal charge, by his landlord, Mr. Marshall, at 
wnoiie house he received some consolation from an 
excellent dinner, and a bed, he said, which the Lord 
Mayor of London might have laid on, * I hope there 

* is no offence (continued Mr. B lubber ^ very polite- 
' ly ; as I understand the landlord is an Englishman ; 

* but, at the King's Arms^ I met with the only real 

* good buttered toast that I have seen in Scotland,^ 

But however various were the remarks of the fa- 
mily on the particulars of their journey in detail, I 
found they had perfectly settled their respective opi- 
nions of travelling in general. The ladies nad formed 
their conclusion, that it was monstrous pleasant^ and 
the gentleman his, that it was monstrous dear* 
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When I first undertook this publication, it was 
suggested by some of my friends, and, indeed, ac- 
corded entirely with my own ideas, that there 8houl4 
be nothing of religion in it. There is a sacredness 
in the subject that might seem profaned by its ia- 
troduction into a work, which, to be extensively 
read, must sometimes be ludicrous, and oflcn ironi- 
cal. This consideration will apply, in the strongest 
in nner, to any thing mystic or controversial ; but 
\t may, perhaps, admit of an exception, when rc- 
hgion is only mtroduced as a feeling not a system, 
as appealing to the scutimeuts of the heart, not ta 
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the di8qiuntions of the head. The foHowing story 
holds it up in that light, ^nd is therefore^ I thmk^ 
admissihle into the Mirror. It was sent to my 
editor as a trarulation from the French. Of this my 
readers will judge. Ferhaps they might be apt to 
suspect, without any suggestion from me> that it is 
an original^ not a translation. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, that it contains in it much of that pic- 
turesque description, and that power of awakeiSng 
the tender feelings, whi^h so remarkably distinguish 
the composition of a gentleman whose writings I have 
often read with pleasure. But, be that as it may, as 
I felt myself interested in the narrative, and belieyed 
tliat it would affect my readers in the like manner, 
I hav6 ventured to give it entire as I received it, 
though it will take up the room of three successiyci 
papers. 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

More than forty years ago, an English philosopher, 
whose works have since been read and admired by. 
all Europey resided at a little town in France* Sonvp 
disappointments in his native coimtry had first 
driven him abrpad, and he was afterwards induced 
to remain there, from having found, in this retreat^ 
where the coiinections even of nation and language 
were avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement 
highly favourable to the developement of abstract 
subjects, in which he excelled all the writers of hi< 
time. 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind as Mr. 
's, the finer and more delicate sensibilities are 
seldom known to have place, or, if originally im- 
planted there, are in a great measure extinguished 
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by the exertions of intense study and profound inves- 
tigation. Hence the idea of philosophy and unfeel* 
ingness being united, has become proverbial, and in 
common language, the former woxxi is often used to 
express the latter. Our philosopher had been 
censured by some, as deficient in warmth and feel- 
ling : but the mildness of his manners has been al* 
lowed by all ; and it is certain, that if he was not 
easily melted into compassion, it was, at least, not 
difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One moniing, while he sat busied in those spe- 
dilations which aften^^ards astonished the world, an 
old female domestic, who served him for a house- 
keeper, brought him word, that an elderly gentle- 
man and his daughter had arrived in the village, tlic 
preceding evening, on their way to some distant 
country, and that 'the father had been suddenly 
seized in the night with a dangeraus disorder, which 
the people of the inn where they lodged feared would 
prove mortal ; that she had been scut for, as having 
some knowledge in medicine, the village-surgeon 
being then absent ; and that it was truly piteous to 
see the good old man, who seemed not so much 
afflicted by his own distress, as by that which it 

caused to his daughter. Her master laid aside 

the volume in his hand, and broke off the chain of 
ideas it had inspired. His night-gown was exchanged 
for a coat, and he followed his gouvemantc to the 
sick man's apartment. 

'Twas the best in the little inn where they lay, 
but a paltry one notwithstanding. Mr. ■ 
was obfiged to stoop as he entered it. It was floored 
"with earth, iand above were the joists not plastered, 
and hung with cobwebs. On a flock-bed, at one 
end, lay the old man he came to visit ; at the foot 
of it sat his daughter. She was dressed in a clean 
white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over 

VOL. xxxiv, u 
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over it as she bent forward, watching the languid 

looks of her father. Mr. and his housekeeper 

had stood some moments in the room without the 
young lady's being sensible of their entering it. 
' Mademoiselle!' said the old woman at lastf in a 
soft tone. — She turned and shewed one of the finest 
faces in the world. — It was touched, not spoiled, 
with sorrow ; and when she perceived a stranger, 
whom the old woman now mtroduced to her, a 
blush at first, and then the gentle ceremonial of 
native politeness, which the affliction of the time 
tempered but did not extinguish, crossed it for a mo- 
ment, and changed its expression. 'Twas sweetness 
all, however, and our philosopher felt it strongly. 
It was not a time for words ; he offered his ser- 
vices in a few sincere ones. < Monsieur Kes miser- 

* ably ill here,' said the gouvemante ; < if he could 

* possibly be moved any where'——* If he could 
' be moved to our house,' said her master.— -He had 
a ^pare bed for a fnend, and there was a garret 
room unoccupied, next to the gouvemante's. It 
was contrived accordingly. The scruples of the 
stranger, who could look scruples, though he could 
not speak them, were overcome, and the bashful 
reluctance of his daughter gave way to her belief 
pf its use to her father. The sick man was wrapt 
in blankets, and earned across the street to the 
English gentleman's. The old woman helped his 
daughter to nurse hini there. The surgeon, who 
arrived soon after, prescribed a little, and nature 
did much for him ; in a week he was able to thank 
his benefactor. 

By that time his host had learned the name and 
character of his guest. He was a Protestant clergy- 
man of Swiizer/and, called La Rocbcj a widower, 
yihf} had lately buried his wife, after a long and 
lingering iUuess, for which travelling had been pre- 
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tcribed, and was now returning homey after an in-* 
effectual and melancholy journevy with his only 
child, the daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a (kvout man, as became his profession. 
He possessed devotion in all its warmth, but with 
none of its asperity | I mean that asperity which 

men, called devout, sometimes indulge in. Mr. ,' 

though he felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it 
in others.-— His gouvemante joined the old man and 
his daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings which 
they put up on his recovery ; for she too, was a 
heretic, in the phrase of the village. ^The phi- 
losopher . walked out, with his long staff and his 
dogr, and left them to their prayers and thanks- 
givings. * My master,' — said the old woman, 

alas ! he is not a Christian ; but he is the best of 

unbelievers.* * Not a Christian ! '-—^-exclaimed 

Mademoiselle La Roches * yet he saved my father ! 
Heaven bless him for't ; I would he were a Chris- 
tian !' * There is a pride in human knowledge, 
my child,' said her rather, * which often blluds 
men to the sublime truths of revelation ; hence 
opposers of Christianity are found among men of 
virtuous lives, as well as among those of dissipated 
and licentious characters. Nay, sometimes, I have 
known the latter more easily converted to the true 
faith than the former, because the fume of passion 
is more easily dissipated than the mist of false 
theory and delusive speculation.' — • But Mr. 
— ' said his daughter, * alas ! my father, he 

shall be a Christian before he dies.' She was 

nterrupted by the arrival of their landlord.— He 

took her hand with an air of kindness ; she drew 

t away from him in silence ; threw down her eyes 

to the ground, and left the room. * I have been 

• thankmg God,' said the good La Rochcy • for my 
recovery.' < That is light,' replied his landlord. 

V 2 
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--— * I would not wishy' continued the old man, he-. 

sitatingiy, ' to think otherwise ; did I not look up 
with gratitude to that Being, I should barely^ be 
satisfied with my recovery, as a continuation of 
life, which, it naay be, is not a real good :— Alas 1 
I may live to wish I had died, that you had left 
me to die. Sir, instead of kindly relieving me (he 
clasped Mr. — >'s hand) ; but, when I look on 
thii renovated being as the gift of the Almighty^ 
I ft'Li a far different sentiment — ^my heart dilates 
vs ith gratitude and love to him : it is prepared for 
du'i\'/, his iviU, not as a duty but as a pleasure, and 
rtfgards every breach of it, not with disapproba* 
tiun, but with horror.'—* You say right, my dear 
Sir,' replied the philosopher ; ' but you are not 
yet re -established enough to talk much— you must 
take care of your health, and neither study nor 
preach for some time. I have been thinking over 
a scheme that struck me to-day, when you men- 
tioned your intended departure. I never was in 
Swli^erlandi I have a great mind to accompany 
your daughter and you mto that country. — I wiU 
help to take care of you by the road ; for, as I 
was your first physician, I hold myself responsible 
for your cure.' La Rochet eyes gUstened at the 

proposal ; his daughter was called in and told of it. 

She was equally pleased with her father ; for they 

really loved their landlord — not perhaps the less for 
is infidelity ; at least that circumstance mixed a 

sort of pity with their regard for him — ^their souls 

were not of a mould fur harsher feehngs \ hatred 

n^^'ver dwelt in them. 
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Continuation of the Story o/LtA RoCHS* 

Thby travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the 
old man should not be JFatigued. The party had 
time to be well acquainted with one another, and 
their friendship was increased by acquaintance. La 
Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentleness in 
his companion, which is not alw?.ys annexed to the 
character of a learned or a wise man. His daughter^ 
who was prepared to be afraid of him, was equally 
undeceived. She found in him nothing of that si;lf- 
importance which superior parts, or great cultivation 
of them, is apt to confer. He talked of every thing 
but philosophy or religion ; he seemed to enjoy 
every pleasure and amusement of ordinary life, and 
to be interested in the most common topics of dis- 
course ; when his knowledge or learning at any 
time appeared, it was delivered with the . utmost 
plainness, and without the least shadow of dog- 
matism. 

• On his part, he was charmed with the society of 
the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He 
found in them the guileless manner of the earliest 
times, with the culture and accomplishment of the 
njost refined ones. Every better feeling, warm and 
▼ivid ; evfery ungentle one, repressed or overcome. 
He was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself 
happy in being the fnend of MademoueUc La Rocht^ 

U3 



and sometimes envied her father the |>ossession of 
such a child.* 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the 
dwelling of La Roche. It was situated in one of 
those valleys of the canton of Berne t where nature 
seems to repose, as it were, in quiet, and has in- 
closed her retreat with mountains inaccessible.- 

A stream, that spent its fury in the hills above, ran 
in front of the house, and a broken water-fkll was 
seen throw the wood that covered its sides ; below 
it circled round a tufted .plain, and formed a little 
lake in front of a village, at the end of which ap- 
peared the spire of La Roche's church, rising above 
a clump of beeches. 

Mr. — — enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; but 
to his companions, it recalled the memory of a wife 
and parent they had lost. — The old man's sorrow 
was silent ; his daughter sobb'd and wept. Her 
father took her hand, kiss'd it twice, pressed it 
to his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and 
having wiped off a tear that was just about to drop 
from each, began to point out to his guest some of 
the most striking objects which the prospect afford* 
ed. The philosopher interpreted sul this ; and he 
could but shghtly censure the creed from which it 
arose. 

They had not been long arrived, when a tiumber 
of La Roche's parishioners, who had heard of his 
return, came to the house to see and welcome him. 
The honest folks were awkward, but sincere^ m, 
their professions of regard. — They made some at-, 
tempts at condolence ; it was too delicate for their 
handling ; but La Roche took it in good part. * It 
* has pleased God,' — said he ; and they saw he had 
settled the matter with himself. — Philosophy could 
not have done so much with a thousand words. 



It was now evening, and the good peasants were 
ttbout to depart, when a clock was heard to strike 
seren, and the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The country folks, who had come to wel- 
come their pastor, turned their looks towards him 
at the sound; he explained their meaning to his 
guest. * That is the signal,' said he, * for our 

* evening exercise ; this is one of the nights of the 

* week in which some of my parishioners are wont 
' to join in it ; a little rustic saloon serves for the 
^ chapel of our family, and such of the good people 
' as are with us ; — if you chuse rather to walk out> 
' I will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are 
' a few old books that may afford you some enter* 

* tainment within.'-—* By no means,' answered the 
J)hilcsopher ; * I will attend Ma'moiselle at her de- 

* votions.* — * She is our organist,* said La Roche ,• 

* our neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 

* chanism ; and I have a small organ fitted up for 
' the purpose of assisting our singmg.* — * 'Tis an 
' additional inducement,' replied the other ; and 
they walked into the room together. At the end 
stood the organ mentioned by La Roche ; before it 
was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the 
curtain close, so as to save her the awkwardness of an 
exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and beautiful 
in the highest degree. Mr. ■ was no musician, 
but he was not altogether insensible to music 5 this 
fastened on his mind more strongly, from its beauty 
being unexpected. The solemn prelude introduced 
a hymn, in which such of the audience as could sing 
immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken 
from holy ivrit ; it spoke the praises of God, and 
his care of good men. Something was said of the 
death of the just, of such as die in the Lord*— The 
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org;an was touched with a hand less fiim ;■ » i t 
paused, it ceased $— and the sohbing of Ma'moiselle 
Ra Roche was heard in its stead. Her father gave 
a sign for stopping the psahnodyy and rose to pray. 
He was discomposed at first, and his voice faltered 
as he spoke ; hut his heart was in his words, and his 
warmth overcame his embarrassment. He addressed 
a Bebg whom he loved, and he spoke for those he 
loved. His parishioners catched the ardour of the 
good old man; even the philosopher felt himself 
moved, and forgot for a moment, to think why he 
ahould not* 

La Rocbe^t religion vras that of sentiment, not 
theory, and his guest was averse fW)m disputation ; 
their discourse, therefore, did not lead to questions 
concerning the belief of either ; yet would the old 
man sometimes speaik of his, from the fulness of a 
heart impressed with its force, and wishin? to spread 
the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The icfeas of his 
God, and his Saviour, were so congenial to his 
mind, that every emotion of it naturally awaked 
them. A philosopher might have called him an 
enthusiast ; but, if he possessed the fervour of en- 
thusiasts, he was gruiltless of their bigotry. < Our 

* Father which art in heaven !* might the good 
man say— for he felt it — and all mankind were his 
brethren. 

* You wgret,' my friend,' said he to Mr. .—,— 
' when my daughter and I talk of the exquisite 

* pleasure derived from music, you regret your want 
' of musicd powers and musical feelings ; it is a 
' department of soul, you say, which nature has al- 
' most denied you, which, from the effects you see 

* it have on others, you are sure must be highly de- 
' lightful. Why should not the same thing be said 

* of religion ? Trust me I feel it in the same way, 

* an energy, an inspiration, which I would not lose 
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' for tU the blessings of sepse or enjoyments of the 
' world ; yet so far from lessening my relish of th^ 

* pleasures of life^ methinks I fee! it heighten them 
' all. The thought of receiving it from God, adds 
' the blessing of sentiment to that of sensation in 

* every good thing I possess, and when calamities 

* overtake me- » a nd I have had my shar e i t 

* confers a dignity on my affliction,—— «o lifts me 

* above the world.— ^Man, I know, is but a wormf 
' ^-yet, methinks I am then allied to God !* — It 
Would have been inhuman in our philosopher to 
have clouded, even with a doubt, the sunshine of 
this belief. 

His discourse, indeed, was very remote from me- 
taphysical disquisition, or religious controversy. Of 
all men I ever knew, his ordinary conversation was 
th« least tinctured with pedantry, or liable to- dis- 
sertation. With La Roche and his daughter, it was 
perfectly familiar^ The country round them, the 
manuers of the village, the comparison of both with 
those of England, remarks on the works of favourite 
authors, on the sentiments they conveyed, and the 
passions they excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equality^ or alternate advan- 
tage, among the speakers, were the subjects they 
talked on. Their hours too of riding and walking 
^ere many, in which Mr. , as a stranger, vraa 

shewn the remarkable scenes and curiosities of the 
country. They would sometimes make little expe- 
ditions to contemplate, in different attitudes, those as- 
tonishing mountains, the chlTs of which, covered with 
eternal snows, and sometimes shooting into fantastic 
shapes, form the termination of most of the Swiss 
prospects.- Our philosopher asked many questions as 
to their natural history and productions. La Roche 
obsei-ved the sublimity of the ideas which the view of 
^ir stupendous summits, inaccessible to mortal foot» 
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was calcuhted to intpiie* which oatunllyy said hit^ 
leads the mind to that bcADg bj whom their founda- 
tions were laid.—* They are not seen in Flanders !' 
said Ma'moiselle with a sigh. * That's an odd re- 

< mark/ said Mr. y smilingw— — *She blushed^ 

and he inquired no farther. 

'Twas with regret he left a society in which he 
found himself so happy ; but he settled with La 
Roche and his daughter a plan of correspondence ; 
and they took his promise, that, if ever he came 
within iifty leag^ues of their dwelling, he. should, 
travel those fifty leagues to visit them* 
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ConelusioH of the Story ^LaRoche* 

About three years after, our philosopher was on ft 
visit at Geneva f the promise he made to La Roche 
and his daughter, on his former visit, was recalled to 
his mind,' by the view of that range of mountains* 
on a part or which they had often looked together. 
There was a reproach, too, conveyed along with 
the recollection, for his having failed to write to 
either for several months past. The truth was, 
that indolence was the habit most natural to him, 
from which he was not easily roused by the claims 
of correspondence either 01 his friends or of his 
enemies ; when the latter drew their pens in contro* 
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yenjf they were often unsuieweitd as well as the 
former. While he was hesitating ahout a visit to 
La Roche^ which he wished to make, but found the 
effort rather too much for him, he received a letter 
from the old man, which had been forwarded to him 
from Paris f where he had then fixed his residence. 
It contained a gentle complaint of Mr. — 's want 
of punctuality, but an assurance of continued mti- 
tude for his former eood offices ; and, as a friend 
whom the writer considered interested in his family, 
it informed him of the approaching nuptials of 
Ma'moiselle La Rochcy with a youn? man, a relation 
of her own, and formerly a pupil pi her fathers, of 
the most amiable dispositions, and respectable cha- 
racter. Attached from their eaiiiest years, they 
had been separated by his joining one of the sub- 
sidiary regiments of the Canton, then in the service 
of a loreiffn power. In this situation, he had dis- 
tinffuished hunself as much for courage and military 
skiu, as for the other endowments which he had 
cultivated i^t home. The term of his service was 
now expired, and they expected him to return in a 
few weeks, when the old nian hoped, as he expressed 
it in his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy before he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested in this 
event ; but he was not, perhaps, altogether so happy 
in the tidings of Ma'moiselle La Rochet marriage, 
as her father supposed him. — Not that he was ever 
a lover of the lady's ; but he thought her one of 
the most amiable women he had seen, and there vras 
something in the idea of her being another's for 
ever, that struck him, he knew not why, like a dis- 
appointment. — ^After some little speculation on the 
matter, however, he could look on it as ^ thing 
.fitting, if not quite agreeable, aad deten^ined on 
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this visit to see Us old friend and his daughter hap-> 

On the last day of his journey, different accidents 
had retarded his progress ; he was benighted before 
he reached the quarter in which La Roche resided. 
His guide, however, was well acquainted with the 
road, and he found himself at last in view of the 
lake, which I have before described, in the neigh- 
bouHiood of La Rocbe*% dwelling. A light gleamed 
on the water, that seemed to proceed from the 
house ; it moved slowly along as he proceeded up 
the side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer 
through the trees, and stop at some distance from 
the phice where he then was. He supposed it some 
piece of bridal merriment, and pushed on his horse 
that he n tight be a spectator of the scene ; but he was 
a good deal shocked, on approaching the spot, to 
find it proceed from the torch of a person cloathed 
in the dress of an attendant on a hmeral, and ac- 
companied by several others, who, like him, seemed 
to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. — — — 's nuiking inquiry who was the per- 
son they had been burying ? one of them, with an 
accent more mournful than is common to their pro- 
fession, answered, • Then you knew not Mademo- 

* selle. Sir ? — you never beheld a lovelier/ — * La 

* Roche P exclaimed he in reply — * Alas ! it was 

* she indeed!' — ^The appearance of surprise and 
grief which his countenance assumed, attracted the 
notice of the peasant with whom he talked. — He 
came up closer to Mr. — • * I perceive. Sir, yon 

* were acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche* — 

* Acquainted with her ! — Good God ! — ^when — 
-• how — ^where did she die ? — Where is her fathl^r ?* 

* — She died, Sir, of heart-break, I beheve ; the 

* young gentleman %q whom she was soon to have 
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* been ntarridy was killed in a duel by a French 
^ officer, his intimate companion, and to whom, be« 
' fore their quarrel, he had often done the greatest 

* favours. Her worthy father bears her death, as 
^ he has often told us a Christian should ; he is even 
' so composed as to be now in his pulpit, ready to 

* deliver a few exhortations to his parishioners, as is 

* the custom with us on such occasions :— Follow 
^ me» Sir, and you shall hear him.'-— He followed 
the man without answciing. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the 
mtlpit where the venerable La Rocht was seated. 
His people were now lifting up their voices in a 
psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, his 
figure bending gently forward, his eyes half closed, 
lilted up in silent devotion. A lamp placed near him 
thi-ew its light strong on his head, and marked the 
shadowy lines of age across the paleness of his brow, 
thinly covered with grey hairs. 

The music ceased ; — La Roche sat for a moment, 
and nature wrung a few tears from him. His peoplr 
were loud in their grief. Mr. — was not less 
affected than they— /,« Roche arose.—* Father of 
Biercies !' said he, * forgive these tears ; assist thy 
servant to lift up his soul to thee ; to Hft to thee 
the Bouls of thy people ! My friends ! it is good 
so to do ; at all seasons it is good ; but in the days 
of our distress, what a privilege it is ! Well saith 
the. sacred book, ^ Trust in the Lord ; at all times 
trust in the JLord.' When every other support 
fails us, when the fountains of worldly comfort 
are dried up, let us then seek those hving waters 
which flow from the throne of God. — ' Tis only 
from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a 
Supreme Being, that our calamities can be borne 
in that manner which becomes a man. Human 
VOL. xxxiy X 
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' wisdom 18 here of little use ; for, in proportion at 
' as it bestows comfort, it represses feeling, without 

* which we may cease to be hurt by calamity, but 
' we shall also cease to enjoy happiness.— I will not 
' bid you be insensible, my niends ! I cannot, I can- 
' not, if I would (his tears flowed afresh) — I fed 
' too much myself, and I am not ashamed of my 

* feelings ; but therefore may I the more willingly 

* be heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give 

* me strength to speak to you ; to direct you tft 
^ him, not with empty words, but with these tears ; 
' not ffom speculation, but from experience, — ^that 
' while you see me suffer, you may know also my 
' consolation. 

* You behold the mourner of his only chil<l, the 
last earthly stay and blessing of his declinbg 
years ! Such a child too ! — It oecomes not me to 
speak of her virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to 
mention them, because they were exerted to- 
wards myself. — Not many days ago you saw her 
young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy ; — ye who 
are parents will Jud?e of my felicity then, — ye will 
judge of my affliction now. But I look towardi 
him who struck me ; I see the hand of a father 
amidst the chastenings of my God.-— Oh 1 could 
I make you feel what it is to pour out the heart, 
when it is pressed down with many sorrows, to 
pour it out with confidence to him, in whose handf 
are life and death, on whose power awaits all that 
the first enjoys, and in contemplation of whom 
disappears all that the last can inflict !— For we jure 
not as those who die without hope ; we know that 
our Redeemer liveth,~-that we shall live with 
him, with our friends his servants, in that blessed 
land where sorrow is unknown, and happiness is 
endless as it is perfect. — Go then, mourn not 
for me ; J have not lost my child ; but a Utdt 
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' wiulei aiid we* shall meet agsin never to be sepa* 
^ rated.— But ye are also my children ; would ye 

* that I should not grieve without comfort ?*-oo 

* hve as she lived : that when your death cometht 

* it may be the death of the righteous, and your 
■ latter end like his.' 

Such was the exhortation ofZ^ Roche; his au- 
£ence answered it with their tears. The good old 
man had dried up his at the altar of the Lord ; 
his countenance had lost its sadness, and assumed 
the glow of faith and hope*— -Mr. — <* followed 
him into his house.~-The mspiration of the pulpit 
was past I a^ sight of him the scenes they had last 
met m rushed again on his mind ; La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck» and watered it with his 
tears. The other was equally affected $ they went 
t»gether» in silence, into* the parlour where the 
evening service was wont to be performed. — The 
curtains of the organ were open ; La Roche started 
back at the sight. — *" Oh i my friend !' said he, and 

his tears burst forth again* Mr. had now 

iccollected himself; he stept forward and drew the 
curtain close — ^the.old man wiped off his tears, and 
taking his friend's hand, < You see mv weakness,' 
said he, < 'tis the weakness of humanity ; but my 

* Gomfoit is not therefore lost.'—*! heard you,' said 
the other, < in the pulpit ; I rejoice that such con- 

* solation is your's.' — * It is, my friend,' said he» 

* and I trust I shall ever hold it fast ; — if there are 
' any who doubt our faith, let them think of what 

* importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 

* weaken its force ; if they cannot restore our hap- 

* piness, let them not take away the solace of our 

* affliction.' 

Mr. 's heart was smitten; and I have 

heard him, long after, confess that there were mo* 

X z 
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meets when the remembrance oTercame him evien t9 
Weakness ; when, amidst all the pleasures of philo^ 
sophical discoveryy and the pride of literary hjBXf 
he recalled to his mind the venerable figure of die- 
good La Rode, and wished that he had never 
doubted. 
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Is he a man of/asiion P is the asull <jue8tiMi ontii 

appearance ot a stranger^ tfr the mention of a perso* 

with whom we are unacquainted. But though thk 

ohrase be in the mouth of every body, I have oftes 

found people puzzled when they attempted to giwe 

an idea of what they meant by it ; and, indeed, so 

many and so various are the qualities that enter iiito 

the composition of a modem man of fashi(my that it 

is difficult to give an accurate definition ox' a just 

description of him. Perhaps he ihay, in the general, 

be defined, a being who possesses some quality or 

talent which entitles him to be received into eiefy 

company ; to make one in aU parties, and to asso- 

ciate with pei-sons of the highest rank and the first 

distinction. 

If this definition be just, it may be amusing to 
consider the different ideas that have prevailed, at 
different times, with regard to the qualities requi^Ce 
to constitute a man tj fashion. Not to go farther 
back, we are told by Lord Clarendon^ that, in the 
inning of the last century, the men of rank were 
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distinguished by a stately deportmenty a dignified 
manner, and a certain stifflbess of ceremonial, admi- 
rably calculated to keep their inferiors at a proper 
distance. In those days, when pride of family pre« 
vailed so uniyerBaUy, it is to be presumed, that no 
circumstance could atone for tne want of birth. 
Neither riches nor genius, knowledge nor ability, 
could then have entitled their possessor to hold the 
rank of a man of fashion^ unless he fortunately- had 
sprung from an ancient and honourable fimiily. The 
immense fortunes which we are now accustomed to 
■ee acquired, almost instantaneously, were then un- 
known. In imagination, however, we may fancy 
what an awkward appearance a modem nahohy or con* 
tracior^ would have made in a circle of these proud 
and high-minded nobles. With all his wealtti, he 
would have been treated as a being of a different 
^eciea ; and any attempt to imitate the manners of 
^e great f or to rival them in expence and splendour, 
womd only have served to expose him the -more to 
ridicule and contempt. 

As riches, however, increased in the nation* meix 
became more and more sensible oi the soUd advant- 
ages they brought along with them ; and the pride 
M birth gradually relaxing, monied men rose pro- 
portionally into estimation. The haughty lord, or 
proud country gentleman, no longer scrupled to give 
his daughter in marriage to an opulent citizen, or to 
repair his ruined fortune by uniting the heir of his 
title or family with a rich heiress, though of plebeian 
extraction. These connections daily becoming more 
common, removed, in some measure, the distinction 
of rank ; and every man possessed of a certain 
fortune, came to think himself entitled to be 
treated as a gentleman, and received as a man of 
fashion. Above all, the happy expedient of purchas- 
ing >Srfl;x In Parliament^ tended to add weight and 

*3 
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consideration to what came to be called the Monud 
Interest* When a person who had suddenly acquired 
an enormous fortune, could find eight or ten proper^ 
well-dressed gentle-man-like figures ready to vote for 
him as his proxies, in the House of Commons, it if 
not surprising, that, in his (urn, he should come to 
look down on the heirs of old established families, 
who could neither cope with him in influence at 
court, nor vie with him in show and ostentation. 

About the be^nning of this century, there seemfl 
to have been an mtermediate, thoiigh 8h9rt intervaly 
when genius, knowledge, talents, and elegant ac« 
complishmciits, entitled tlieir possessor to hold the 
rank of a man of fashion^ arid were even deemed es- 
sentially requisite to form that character. The so- 
ciety of Swifty PopCy Gay, and Priory was courted 
by all ; and, without the advantages of high birth, 
or great foitune, an jiddison and a Craggr attained 
the first offices in the state. 

In the present happy and enlightened age, neither 
birth nor fortune, superior talents, nor superior abi- 
lities, are requisite to form a man of fashion. On the 
conti-ar)'', all these advantages united are insufficient 
to entitle their owners to hold that rank, while wd 
daily see numbers received as men of fashion^ though 
sprung from the meanest of the people, and though 
destitute of every grace, of every polite accomplish- 
ment, and of all pretensions to genius or ability. 

This, I confess, I have often considered as one of 
the greatest and most impoyta^t improvements in 
modern manners. Formerly it behoved every person 
born in obscurity, who wished to rise into eminence, 
either to acquire wealth by industry or fi ti g al ity, or, 
following a still more laborious and difficult pursuit, 
to distinguish himself by the exertion of superior ta- 
lents in the field or in the senate. But now nothing 
of all this is necessary. A certain degree of know * 
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tedgt thd man of fush'ion must indeed pddaess. He 
must be master of the principles contained in the 
celebrated treatise of Mr. Hoyle; he must know the 
chances of Ha%ard ; he must be able to decide on 
any dispute with regard to the form of a haty or the 
lashion of a buckle ; and he must be able to tell my 
L.ady Duchess, whether Marecballe powder suits 
best a brown or a fair complexion. 

From the equipage, the dress, the external show 
of a modem man of fashion^ a superficial observer 
might be apt to think \kizX. fortuncy at least, is a ne<« 
cessary article; but a proper knowledge of the 
world teaches us the contrary. A man of fashion 
must, indeed, live as if he were a man of fortune. He 
must rival the wealthiest in expence of every kind y 
he must push to excess every species of extravagant 
dissipation ; and he must game for more money than 
lie can pay. But all these things a man of fashion 
can do, without possessing any visible revenue what« 
ever. This, though perhaps the most important, 
is not the only advantage which the man of fashion 
enjoys over the rest of mankind. Not to mention that 
he may seduce the daughter, and corrupt the wife^ 
of his friend, he may also, with perfect honour, rob 
the son of that friend of his whole fortune in an 
evening ; and it is altogether immaterial that the one 
party was intoxicated, and the other sober, that the 
one was skilled in the game, and the other ignorant 
of it ; for, if a young man will play in such circum- 
stances, wiio but himself can be blamed for the con- 
sequences ? 

The superiority enjoyed by a man offashiohy in his 
ordinary dealings and intercourse with mankind, i% 
still more marked. He may, without any impeach- 
ment on his charactevy and with the nicest regard to 
his honouvy do things which, in a common man» 
would be deemed infamous. Thus the manoffashi$u 
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may live in luxury and splendour, while his creditor! 
are starving in the streets, or rotting in a jail ; and^ 
should they attempt to enforce the laws of their 
country against him, he would be entitled to com- 
plain of it as a gross violation of the respect that it 
due to his person and character. 

The last time my friend Mr. Umfhraville was in 
town, I was. not a little amused witn his remarks on 
the men of fashion about this city, and on the change 
that had taken place in our manners since the time 
he had retired from the world. When we met a 
young man gaily dressed, lolling in his chariot, he 
seldom failed to ask, * What young lord is that ^ 
One day we were invited to dine' with an old ac- 
quaintance, who had married a lady passionately 
rond of the ton^ and of every thing that had the ap- 
pearance of fashion. We went at the common hour 
of dining, and, after waiting some time, our host 
(who had informed us that he would invite nobody 
else, that we might talk over old stories without in- 
terruption) proposed to order dinner ; on which his 
lady, after chiding his impatience, and observing 
that nobody kept such unfashionable hours, said, 
she expected Mr. — r— ^9 and another friend, whom 
she had met at the play the evening before, and 
had engaged to dine with her that day. After wait- 
ing a full hour longer, the noise of a carriage, and 
a loud rap at the door, announced the arrival of the 
expected guests. They entered, dressed in the very 
fink of the mode ; and neither my friend's dress nor 
mine being calculated to inspire them with respect, 
they brushed past us, and addressed the lady of the 
house, and two young ladies who were with her, 
in a strain of coarse familiarity, so different from the 
distant and respectful manner to which Mr. Umph' 
ravilU had been accustomed, that I could plamly 
discover he was greatly shocked with it. When 
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^tre were called to dinner^ the two young gentlemen 
eeated themselves on each hand ot the lady of the 
house, and there ingrossed the whole conversation^ 
if a recital of the particulars of their adventures at 
the tavern the evening before deserve that name. For 
a long time e^ery attempt made by our landlord to 
enter into discourse with Mr. UmpbraviUe and me^' 
oroved abortive. At last, taking advantage of an 
jiccidental pause^ he congratulated my friend on the 
tonquest or PoHdicherry. The latter, drawing his 
blows together^ and shaking his head with an ex- 
psessixm of dissent, observed, that although he was 
always pleased with the exertions of our coimtrymen» 
and the bravery of our troops, he could not receive 
any satisfaction from An Indian conquest. * He then 
Ib^an an harangue on the corruption of manners-^:— 
the evik of luxury— the fatal consequences of a sud- 
den influx of wealth— and Would, I am persuaded, 
ere he had done, have traced the loss ot liberty in 
Greece and the fall of Rome to jlsidt'tc connections, 
had he not been, all at once, cut short with the ex* 
clamation of * Damn it, Jacky how does the old boy 

• do to-day? I hope he begins to get better. — ^Nay, 

• pr'ythee don't look grave ; you know I am too 

• much your friend to wish him to hold out long ; 

• iMit if he tip before Tuesday at twelve o'clock, I 
« shall lose a hundred to Dlek Ha%ard. -After 

• that time, as soon as you please. ^ Don't you 

• think. Madam,' f addressing himself to one of the 
« young ladies ) * that when an old fellow has been 

• scrapmg money ^gether with both hands for forty 

• years, the civilest thing he can do is to die, and 

• leave it to a son who has spirit to spend it V With- 
out uttering a word, the lady gave one 109k, that, 
had he been atle to translate it into language, must, 
for a time, at least, have checked his vivacity. But 
the rebuke being too delicate to make any impressic»i 
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ononf heroyheianonindieaiiieftnun^ and bong 
properly sapported bj his eomp2aioUf effectually 
excluded the diacoone of every body else. Umpbra^ 
viUe did not once again attempt to open his mouth; 
and, for my own part, au I had heard enough of the 
convenationy his countenance served as a sufficient 
fund of entertainment for me. A painter, who 
wished to express indignation, contempt, and pityt 
blended together, could not have found a .finer 

At length we vnthdrew % and wc had no sooner 
got fairly out of the house, than UmphraMtlle began 
to interrogate me with regard to the gentlemen who 
had dined with us. * They are 'men of fashion/ said 
' I. — * But who are they? of what families are 

* they descended V — ^ As to that,' replied I, * joa 

* know I am not skilled in the science oi genealogy; 
' but, though I were, it would not enable me to an- 
^ swer your present inquiries ; for I believe, were you 
' to put the question, to the gehtlenien themselves, it 
' would puzzle either of them to tell you who hit 

* grandfather was.' — * .What then,' said he, in an 
elevated tone of voice, * entitles them to be received 

* into company as men of fashion? Is it extent of 

* ability, superiority of genius, refinement of, taste, 

* elegant accomplishments, or polite conversationi 
' I admit, that where these are to be fdond in an 
' eminent degree, they may make up for the want of 

* birth ; but where a person can neither talk like a 
' man of sense, nor behave like a gentleman, I must 
' own I cannot easily pardon our men of rank for 

* allowing everv barrier to be removed, and every 
'. frivolous, insignificant fellow, who can adopt the 
' reignincr vices of the age, to be received on an 
' equal tooting with themselves. — But after all,' 
continued he, m a calm tone, < if such be the man-i 

* ners of our men of rank, it may be doubted whe- 
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• ther they, or their imitatorB, are the greatest ob- 
« jects of contemjpt.* 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

SlR» 

1 IT A p PEW ED ktely to dine in a large Company wliere 
I was, in a great measure, unhnqiving and unknotun. 
To enter into farther particulars, would be to tell 
you more than is necessary to my story. 

The copversation, after dinner, turned on that 
common-place question, * Whether a parent ought 

* to chuse a profession for his child, or leave him' 

* to chuse for himself?* 

Many remarks arid examples were produced on 
both sides of the question ; and the argument hung 
in equiUbrioy as is often the case, when ail the speak- 
ers are moderately well informed, and none of them 
are very eager to convince, or unwilling to be con- 
▼inced. 

* At length an elderly gentleman began to give his 
opinion. He was a stranger to most of the com- 
pany ; had been silent, but not sullen ; of a steady 
but not veracious appetite ; and one rather civil than 
poHte. 

« In my younger days,* said he, ' nothing would 

* serve me but I must needs make a campaign against 

* the Turh in Hungary.* ^ * A t mention of the 
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Turks in Hungary ^ J perceived a genenil impatience 
to seize the company. 

* I rejoice exceedingly, Sir,' said a young physic 
i:ian, * that fortune has placed me near one of your 
« character, Sir, from whom I may be informed with 
^ precision, whether lavemeni of oL amygd. did in- 
« deed prove a specific in the Hungarian Dysenteruif 
« which desolated the German army ?' 

« Ipecacuanha, in small doses,' added another gen- 
tleman of the faculty, * is an excellent recipe, zsA 
' was generally prescribed at our hospitals at JVest" 

* phallaj with great, although not infallible success : 
« but that method was not known in the last wars 

* between the Ottomans, vulgarly termed Turks, and 

* the Imperialists, whom, through an error excced- 

* ingly common, my good friend has denominated 
' Germans*^ 

* You must pardon me. Doctor,' said a third, 
' ipecacuanha, in small doses, was administered at the 

* siege of Limerick, soon after the Revolution ; and 

* if you will be pleased to add seventy-nine, the yeara 

* of tbls century, to ten or eleven, which carries us 

* back to the siege of Limerick in the last, you will 

* find, if I mistake not, that this recipe has been 

* used for fourscore and nine, or for ninety years/ 

* Twice the years of the longest prescription^ Doc- 

* tor,' cried a pert barrister from the other end of 
the table, < even after making a reasonable allov- 

* ance for minorities.' 

* You mean if that were necessary^' said a thought- 
ful aged person who sat next him. 

^ As I was saying,' .continued the third physiciast 
' i|f?cacuanha was administered^ in small doses, at 

* the siege of Limerick ; for it is a certain fact, that 
"* a surgeon in King fVUllam's army ccMnmunicaled 
' the receipt of that preparation to a fnend of hisy 
' and that friend conunuaicated it to the fiither^ or 
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^ther» as 1 incline to believe, to tlie grandfatheri 
of a frieud of mine. I am peculiarly attentive tq 
the exactitude of my facts ; for, wktd, it is by 
facts alone that we can proceed to reason with as« 
surance. It was the great Bacof^*s method.' 
A grave personage in black then spoke : — * There 
is another circumstance respecting the last wan^ 
in Hungary^ which, I must confess, does excecdt 
ingiy interest my curiosity ; and th^^ it. Whether 
General Doxat was justly condemned for yielding 
up a fortified city to the infidels \ or whether, 
being an innocent man, and a Protesinntf he was 
persecuted unto death by the intrigues of the Je» 
suits at the court of Vienna ?' 

* I know nothing of Genera) Doxy 9^ said the 
tninger, who had hithei;to listened attentively ; 

but, if he was persecuted by the J^suitSi I should 
suppose him to have been a very hoi^est gentleman ; 
for I never heard any thing but ill of the people 
of that religion.^ 

* You forget,* said the first physician, * the Quhr 
quinafthflt celebrated febrifuge, which was brought 
ii)to Europe by a father of that order, or, as you 
are pleased to express it in a French idiom, of 
that religion J 

* Tffat of the introduction of the Quinquina into 
Europe by the Jesuits is a vulgar error,' said the 

second physician : * the truth is, that the secret was 
conunuuicated by the natives of South America to 
a humane Spanish Governor whom they loted. He 
told his chaplain of it ; the chaplain, a German Je- 
suit, gave some of the bark to Dr. Helvetiusy of 
Amster<iamy father of that ^Hehetiusy who, having 
composed a book concerning matter^ gave it the 
title of jp/tr/V,' 

« What!' cried the third physician, * was that Dr, 
Helvctius who cured the Queen q{ France of an in-» 
VOL. xxxiy. Y 
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* termittent, the father of Helvetttu the renowned 

* philosopher? The fact is exceedingly curious; and 
' I wonder whether it has come to the knowledge 

* of my correspondent Dr. B * 

* As the gentleman speaks of his campaigns/ said 
$m officer of the army, * he will probably be in a con- 
' dition to inform us, whether Marshal iS'/7»« is to be 
' credited when he tells us, in his Rroeriesy that the 

* Turkish horse, after having drawn out their fire, 
« mowed down the Imperial Infantry?' 

* Perhaps we shall have some account of P^/ronw/ 

* found at Belgrade^ said another of the company ; 

* but I suspend my inquiries until the gentleman has 
' finished his story.* 

' I have hstened with great pleasure,' said the 
stranger, < and, though I cannot say that I under- 
^ stand all the ingenious things spoken, I can see the 

* truth of what I have often been told, that Xhcr^coU^ 

* with all their faults, ane a learned nation. 

• In my younger days, it is true, that nothing 

* would serve me but I must needs make a campaign 
^ against the Turks ^ or the Hotmen in Hungary; but 

* my father could not afford to breed me Hke a gen- 
' tleman, which was my own wish, and so he bound 

* me seven years to a ship-chandler in Wapping* Just 

* as my time was out, my master died^ and I married 
' the widow. What by marriages, and what by 
' purchasing damaged stores, I got together a pretty 

* capital. I then dealt in sailors' tickets, and I pe^ 
' culatedy as they call it, in divers things. I am now 
^ well known about 'Change, aye, and somewhere 
^ else too,' said he with a significant nod. 

• Now, Gentlemen, you will judge whether my 
< father did not chuse better for me than I should 
' have done for myself. Had I gone to the wars, I 

* might have lost some of my precious limbs, or have 

* had my tongue cut out oy the Turks. But suppose 
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' that I had returned safe to Old England^ I might 
' indeed have been able to brag» that 1 was acquaint- 
' ed with the laughing Man of Hungary f and with 
' Peter 9 »— I cairt hit on his name ; and I might 

* have learned the way of curing Great Bacon, and 
' known whether a Turkish horse mowed down /m< 
' perial Infante ; but my pockets would have been 

* empty all the while^ and I should have been put 
' to hard shifts for a dinner. And so you will see 
( that my father did well in binding me apprentice to 
' a ship-chandler. — Here is to his memory in abum- 
^ per of port ; and success to omnium^ and the Irish 
^ Tong'teingP 

I am. Sir, 3c c. 

£UTRAPELUS» 



Though I early sic^ified my resolution of declin^^ 
ing to take any public notice of communications or 
letters sent me ; yet there is a set of Correspondent! 
whose &vours, lately received^ I think myself bound 
to acknowledge ; and this I do the more willingly, 
as it shows the fame of my predecessors to have ex- 
tended farther than even I had been apt to imagine.^ 

The Spectator's Club is well known to the literary, 
and the fashionable of both sexes ; but I confess I 
was not less surprised than pleased to find it familiar, 
(much to the credit of the gentlemen who frequent 
such places) to the very tavern keepers of this city 5 
the greatest part of whom^ not doubting that I waa 
to follow so illustrious an example, in the institution 
of a Convivial Society, have severally applied to me» 
through the channel of my Editor, to beg that they- 
may be honoured with the reception of the Mirror 
Club. 

Like all other candidates for employment, none of 
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thetVi has be^n at a loss for reasons why his proposal 
should have th* preference. One describes his house 
as in the most pMc, another recommends his as in 
the most prinioie^ part of the town. One sap, his 
tavern is resorted to by the politest company ; ano^ 
ther, that he only receives gentlemen of the most 
regular and respectable characters. One o'ffers me 
the largest room of its kind ; another the most qwet 
Und commodious. I am particularly pleased with 
the attention of one of these gentlemen, who tells 
hie he has provided an Excellent elbow'-ehatr for Mr; 
Umphrdvliie ; and that he shall take care to have nd 
tbifdren in his house to disturb Mr. Fleeti^ood, 

I am sorry to keep those good people in suspence) 
but I must inform them» for many obvious reasoDS* 
thit though my friends and I visit them oftener per- 
haps than they are aware of, it may be a <[:onsider- 
able time before we find it convenient to constitute 
a regular Club, or to make known, even to the mas^ 
ter of the house which has the honour of receiving 
US, whefe we have fixed the place of our convention. 

Meantime, as all of them rest their chief preten- 
eions on the character of the chibs who alre^ady fa« 
tour them with their countenance, and as the names 
of most of these clubs excite my curiosity to b<^ ac« 
quainted with their history and constitution, I must 
hereby request the landlords who entertain the re- 
spective societies of the CaptUaire^ the Whin-hutht 
th^ Kni^bti nftht Cap and Feather ^ the Tabernacle^ 
the ^oiV, the Pokery the Hum-^rumi and the Ahte- 
manumt to transmit me a short account of the origin 
Imd nature of these societii^s ;•— >I say the landloi^s, 
because I do m>t think myself entitled to desire such 
an account from the clubs themselves ; and because 
it is probable that the most material transactions car* 
ried on at their meetings are perfectly well known« 
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and, indeed, may be said to come through the hands 
of the hosts and their deputies. 
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QuUmiauat curas^quidte tibi rtddai amitum, 

HOR. 

That false refinement and mistaken delicacy I have 
formerly described in my friend Mr. Fleetwood, a 
constant indulgence in which has rendered all his 
feelings so acute, as to make him be disgusted with 
the ordinary societies of men, not only attends him 
when in coimpany, or engaged in conversation, but 
sometimes disturbs those pleasures, from which a 
mind like his ought to receive the highest enjoyment. 
Though endowed with the most excellent taste, and 
though his mind be fitted for relishin? all the beau* 
ties of good composition ; yet, such is the effect of 
that excess of sensibihty he has indulged, that he 
hardly ever receives pleasure from any of these* 
whicn is not mixed with some degree of pain. In 
reading, though he can feel all the excellencies of the 
author, and enter into his sentiments with warmth* 
yet he generally meets with something to offend him< 
If a poem, he complains that, with all its merit, it is, 
in some place, turgid, in others languid ; if a prose 
composition, that the style is laboured or careless* 
stiff or familiar, and that the matter is either trite or 
obscure. In his remarks, there is always some. 

^3 



foundation of truth $ but that exquisite sensibility 
which leads to the too nice perception of blemishes, 
is apt to carry him away from the contemplation of 
the beauties ot the author, and gives him a degree of 
uneasiness which is not always compensated by the 
pleasure he receiveSk 

Very different from this turn of mind is that of 
Robert Motley f Esq. He is a man of very consider- 
able abilities. His father (possessed of a consider- 
able fortune) tent him, when a boy, to an English 
academy. He contracted, from the example of his 
teachers, an attachment to ancient learning ; and he 
was led to think that he felt and relished the classics^ 
and Understood the merits of their composition. 
From these circumstances, he be^n to fancy himself 
a man of fine taste, qualified to decide with authori- 
ty upon every subject of polite literature. But, in 
reality, Mr. Morley possesses as httle taste as any one 
\ ever knew of his talents and learning. Endowed, 
by Nature, with great strength of mindj and igno- 
rant of the feebleness and weakness of human cha- 
racter, he is a stranger to all those finer delicacies of 
feeling and perception which constitute the man of 
• genuine taste. But, this notwithstanding, from the 
persuasion that he is a person oijine tastCf he reads 
and talks, with fancied rapture, of a poem, or a 
poetical description. All his remarks, however, dis- 
cover that he knows nothing of what he talks about; 
and almost every opinion which he gives differs from 
the most approved upon the subject. Catched by 
that spirit which Honur*^ heroes are possessed of, he 
agrees with the greatest part of the world in think- 
ing that author the first of all poets ; but Virgil 
he considers as a poet of very little merit* To him 
he prefers Lucan ; but thinks there are some pas- 
sages in Statiuj superior to either. He says Ovid 
gives a better picture of love than Ttbullus 3 and he 
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|>refer8 Qulntus Curtiusy as an hiatorian^ to Livy. 
The modem writers, particularly the French f he ge- 
nerally speaks of with contempt. Amongst the 
EngUshy he likes the style of the Rambler better than 
that of Mr. AddisotCs Spectator ; and he prefers 
Gordon and Macfherson to Hume and Robertson. I 
have sometimes heard him repeat an hundred'lines at 
a stretch, from one of the most bombast of our Eng* 
Usb poets, and have seen him in apparent rapture at 
the high-sounding words, and swell of the lines* 
though I am pretty certain that he could not have a 
distinct picture or idea of any one thing the poet 
meant. Though he has no ear, I have heard him talk 
with enthusiasm in praise of music, and lecture, with 
an air of superiority, upon the different qualities of 
thegreatest masters in the art. 

Tnus, while Mr. Fleetwood is often a prey to dis« 
appointment, and rendered uneasy by excessive re« 
finement and sensibility, Mr. Morley^ without any 
taste at all, receives gratification unmixed and un« 
alloyed. 

The character of Morley is not more different from 
Fleetwood^ ^i than that of Tom Dacres is from both. 
Tom is a young man of six-and-twenty, and being 
owner of an estate of about Eve hundred pounds a- 
year, he resides constantly in the country. He \% 
not a man of parts ; nor is he possessed of the least 
degree of taste ; but Tom lives easy, contented, and 
happy. He is one of the greatest talkers I ever 
knew ; he rambles, with great volubihty, from sub- 
ject to subject ; but he never says any thing that is 
worth being heard. He is every where the same ; 
and he runs on with the like undistiiiguishing ease, 
whether in company with men in high or in low 
rank, with the knowing or the ignorant. The morn- 
ing, if the weather be good, he employs in traversing 
the fields^ dressed in a short coat> and ao^ old slouch- 
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ed hat with a tarnished gold binding. He is expert 
at all exercises ; and he passes much of his time in 
thootingy pla^'ing at cricket, or at ninepins. If the 
weather be rainy, he moves fixnn the farm-yard to 
the stable, or from the stable to the fismii-yard. He 
walks from one end of the parlour to the other, hum- 
ming a tune, or whistling to himself; sometimes he 
plays on the fidle, or takes a hit at back-gammon. 
Tom's sisters, who are very accomplished g^rls, now 
and then put into his hands any new book with which 
they are pleased ; but he always returns it, says he 
does not see the use of reading, that the book may 
be good, is well pleased that £ey like it, but thai U 
it not a thing of his sort. Even in the presence of 
ladies, he onen indulges in jokes coarse and indecent, 
which could not be heard without a blush from any 
other person ; but from Tonty for his way is knowfif 
they are heard without offence. Tom is pleased with 
himself, and with everything around him, and wishes 
for nothing that he is not possessed of. He says he 
is much happier than your wiser and graver gentle- 
men. Tom will never be respected or admired; but 
he is disliked by none, and made welcome wherever 
he goes. 

In reflecting upon these characters, I have some^ 
times been almost tempted to think, that taste is ai^ 
acquisition to be avoided. I have been apt to make 
this conclusion, when I considered the many unde- 
sc rib able uneasinesses to which Mr. Fleetwood is ex- 
posed, and the many unalloyed enjoyments of Mor-^ 
ley and Davres; the. one without taste, but believing 
himself possessed of it ; the other without taste, and 
without thinking that he has any. But I have al- 
ways been withdrawn from every such reflection, by 
the contemplation of the character of my much-valued 
friend Mr. Sidney. 

Mr. Sidney, is a man of the best understanding 
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and of the most con-ect and eleg^ant taste ; but he 
is not more remarkable for those qualities, than for 
that uncommon goodness and benevolence which pre- 
sides in all he says and does. To this it is owing 
that his refined taste has never been attended with 
any other consequence than to add to his own happi- 
ness, and to that of every person with whom he has 
any connection. Mr. Sidney never unbosoms the se- 
crets of his heart, except to a very few particular 
friends ; but he is polite and complaisant to all. It is 
net, however, that politeness which arises from a de* 
sire to comply with the rules of the world ; it is po» 
iiteness dictated by the heart, and which, therefore^ 
sits always easy upon him. At peace with his own 
mind, he is pleased with every one about him ; and 
he receives the most sensible gratification from the 
thought that the little attentions which he bestows 
upon others, contribute to their happiness. No per- 
son ever knew better how to estimate the different 
pleasures of life $ but none ever entered with mor» 
^ase into the enjoyments of others, though not suited 
to his own taste. This flows from the natural be- 
nevolence of his heart ; and I know he has received 
more delight from taking a share in the pleasures of 
others, than in cultivating his own. In reading, nor 
man has a nicer discernment of the faults of an au- 
thor ; but he always contrives to overlook them ; 
and says, that he hardly ever read any book frwn 
which he did not receive some pleasure or instruc* 
don. 

Mr. Sidney has, in the course of his life, met with 
disappointments and misfortunes, though few of then» 
are cnown except to his most particular friends. 
While the impression of those misfortunes was 
strongest on his mind, his outward conduct in the 
world remained invariably the same ; and those few 
friends whom he honoured by making partners of 
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his sorrows, know that one great source of his 
consolation was the consciousness that, under the 
pressure of calamity, his behaviour remained unal- 
tered, and that he was able to go through the duties 
of life with becoming dignity and ease. Instead of 
being peevish and discontented vnth the world, the 
disappointments he has met with have only taught 
him to become more detached from those enjoy- 
ments of life which are beyond his power, and have 
made him value more highly those which he posses- 
ses. Mr. Sidney has for a long time past, been en- 
gaged in business of a very difficult and laborious 
nature ; but he conducts it vnth equal ease and spi- 
rit. Far from the elegance and sensibility of his 
^ind unfitting him for the management of those 
transactions which require great firmness and perse- 
verance, I believe it is his good taste and elegant re- 
finement of .mind, which enable him to support that 
load of business ; because he knows that, when it is 
finished, he has pleasure in store. He is married to 
a very amiable and beautiful woman, by whom he has 
four fine children. He says that^ . when be thinks 
it is for them, all toil is easy, and all labour light. 

The intimate knowledge I have of Mr. Sidney has 
taught me, that refinement and delicacy of mind, 
when kept within proper bounds, contribute to hap- 
piness ; and that their natural effect, instead of pro- 
ducing uneasiness and chagrin, is to add to the en- 
joyments of life. In comparing the two characters 
01 Fleetwood 2iXiA Sidney^ which Nature seems to have 
casit in the same mould, I have been struck with the 
fatal consequences to Fleetwoody of indulging his 
spleen at those Uttle rubs in life, which a juster sense 
of human imperfection would make him consider 
equally unavoidable, and to he regarded with the 
same indifiierence, as a rainy day, a dusty road, or 
any jthe like trifling inconvenience. There is nothing 
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SO inconsiderable which may not become of import- 
ance, when made an ol^ect of serious attention. Sid- 
ney never repines like Fleetwood; and as he is much 
more respected, so he has much more real happiness 
than either Morley or D acres, Fleetwood* % weak- 
nesses are amiable ; and, though we pity, we must 
love him : but there is a cottiplacent dignity in the 
character of Sidney^ which excites at once our love» 
respect, and admiration. 

A 
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The following paper was lately received from a 
Correspondent, who accompanied it with a promise 
of carrying his idea through some of the other fme 
arts. I have since been endeavouring to make it a 
little less technlcaU in order to fit it more for general 
perusal ; but, finding I could not accomplish this> 
without hurting the illustrations of the writer, I have 
given it to my leaders in the terms in which I re- 
ceived it. 

The perceptions of different men, w-ising from the 
impressions of the same object, are veiy often diffe- 
rent. Of these we always suppose one to be just and 
true ; all the others to be false. But which is the 
true, and which the false, we are often at a loss to 
determine : as the poet has said, 

'7 :i with cnr judgments as our watches, nont 

Go Ju&i alike, yet cacb ceiieves hi6 owu. Port* 
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. With regard to our extema) senses, this diversity 
of feeling, as far as it occurs, is of little consequence ; 
but the tnith of perception, in our internal senses, 
employed in morals and criticism, is more interesting 
and important , 

In the judgments \v€ form concerning the beauty 
and excellency of the several imitative arts, this dif- 
ference of feeling is very conspicuous ; and 'tis dif- 
ficult to say why each nia^i niay not believe his own, 
or how a standard may be established, by which the 
truth of different judgments may be compai*ed and 
tried. Whether there is, or is not, a standard of 
taste, I shall not attempt to determine ; but there is 
a question connected with that, w)\ich properly an- 
swered, may have some ejfFect in the decision : whe- 
ther in the imitative arts, a person exercised in the 
practice of the art, or in the frequent contemplation 
of its productions, be better qualified to judge of 
these, than a person who only feels the direct and 
immediate effects of it ? In t^e words of an ancient 
critic, j^n doctty qui rationem operis inteUigunt^ an qui 
voluptatem tantum percipiutity opiime dtjudicant ? or, 
as I may express ^t m English^ Whether the artist 
or connoisseur have any advantage over other person^ 
of common sense or common feeling ? 

This question shall be considered at present witl^ 
regard to one art only, to wit, that oi painting ; but 
some of the principles which I shall endeavour to il» 
histrate, will have a general tendency to e&tablish a 
decision in all. In ti^ Jirst placei it is proper to 
mention the chief sources of thie pleasure we receive 
in viewing pictures. One arises from the perception 
^ imitation, however produced ; a second, from the 
art displayed tn producing such imitation ; and a 
third, from the beauty, grace, agreeableness, and 
jpropriety of the object imitated. These may all oc- 
f ur in the imitation of one single object ; but a mucl^ 
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higher pleasure arises from several objects combined 
together in such a manner, that while each of them 
singly affords the several sources of pleasure already 
mentioned, they all unite in producing one effect, 
one particular emotion in the spectator, and an im* 
pression much stronger than could have been raised 
by one object alone. 

These seem to be the chief sources of the pleasure 
we receive from pictures ; and, with regard to the 
true and accurate perceptions of each, let us consider 
who is most likely to form them, the painter and 
connoisseur^ or the unexperienced spectator. 

In viewing imitation, we are more or less pleased 
according to the degree of exactness with which the 
object is expressed ; and, supposing the object to b^ 
a common one, it might be imagined, that every per* 
son would be equally a judge of the exactness of the 
imitation ; but, in truth, it is otherwise. Our re- 
collection of an object does not depend upon any 
secret remembrance of the several parts of which it 
consists, of the exact position of these, or of the di- 
mensions of the whole. A very inaccurate resem- 
blance serves the purpose of memory, and will often 
pass with us for a true representation,- even of the 
subjects that we fancy ourselves very well acquainted 
with. 

The self-applause of Zevxls Mras not well founded 
when he valued himself on having painted grapes, that 
so far deceived the birds as to bring them to peck at 
his picture. Birds are no judges of an accurate re^ 
semblance, when they often mistake a scare-crow 
for a man. Nor had Parrhaslus mucli reason to boast 
of his deceiving even Ztuxisy who, viewing it hastily* 
and from a distance, mistook the picture of a lined 
cloth for a real one. It always requires study tO 
perceive t\\2 exactness of imitation ; and most per* 
sons may find, . by dail)r experience, that, when the]f 
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would czaxmne the accuracy of ^ny representation, 
they can hardly do it properly, but by bringing to- 
gether the picture and itc archetype, so that they 
may quickly pass from the one to the other, and 
thereby compare the form, si^^e, and proportions of 
all the different parts. Withput such study of ob- 
jects as the painter employs to imitate them, or th^ 
eonnoitseur employs in comparing them with their 
imitations, there is no person can be a judge of the 
exact riess of the representation. The painters, there- 
fore, or the coimo'tsseuriy are the persona who will best 
perceive the truth of imitation, and best judge of its 
merit. It is true, some persons may be acquainted 
with certain objects, even better than the painters 
themselves, as the shoemaker was with the shoe in 
the picture of ApelUs ; but most persons, like the 
tame shoemaker^ are unfit to extend their judgment 
beyond their last ; and must, in other part8» yield to 
the more general knowledge of the painter. 

As we are* in the first place, pleased with viewing 
imitation ; so we are, in the second place, with con<i 
eidering the art by which the imitation is performed. 
The pleasure we derive from this, is in proportion to^ 
the difficulty we apprehend in the execu^on, and the 
degree of genius necessary to the performance of it. 
But this difficulty, and the degree of genius exerted 
in surmounting it, can only be well known to the 
paeons exercised in the practice of the art. 
' When a person has acquired an exact idea of an 
object, there is still a great difficulty in expressing 
that correctly upon his canvas. With regard to 
objects of a steady figure, they may perhaps bo 
imitated by an ordinary artist \ hut transient objects, 
of a ntomentary appearance, require still a nicer 
hand, Tp catch the more delicate expressions of 
the human soul, requires an art of which few are 
possessed, and none fan sufficiently admire, bu^ 
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those who have themselves attempted it* These are 
the difficulties of painting> in forming even a correct 
outline ; and the painter has yet more to struggle 
with* To repfesent a solid upon a plain surface, 
by the position and size of the several parts \ to be 
exact in perspective ; by these, and by the distribu- 
tion of hght, and shade, to make every figure stand 
out from the canvas; and lastly, by natural and 
glowing colours to animate and give life to the 
whole : these are parts of the painter's art, from 
which chiefly the pleasure of the spectator, arising 
from his consciousnes of the imitation, is derived, 
but, at the same time, such as the uninformed specta* 
tor has i>ut an imperfect notion of, and, therefore* 
must feel an inferior degree of pleasure in contem* 
plating. 

The next source of the pleasures derived from 
painting, above taken notice of, is that arising from 
the beauty, the grace, the elegance of the objects 
imitated. When a pamtcr is happy enough to make 
stfch a choice, he does it bv a constitutional taste 
that may be common to all. Raphael could not 
kam it from his master Pietro Perugino ; Rubens^ 
though conversant with the best models of antiquity, 
«ould never acquire it. In judging, therefore, of 
this part of painting, the artist has scarcely any ad- 
vantage above the common spectator. But it is to be 
observed, that a person of the finest natural taste 
cannot become suddenly an elegansformarum ifiectatorf 
an expression which it is scarce possible to translate. 
It is only by comparison that we arrive at the know* 
ledge of what is most perfect in its kind. The Ma^^ 
Jonas of Carlo Maratt appear exquisitely beautiful ; 
and it is only when we see tho^ of Raphael that we 
discern their imperfections. A person may even be 
sensible of the imperfections of forms ; but, at the 
same time, may find it impossible to conceive, with 
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precision, an idea of the most peflect. Thus Ra* 
phael could not fonn an idea of the Divine Majesty^ 
till he saw it so forcibly expressed in the paintings 
pi Michael jingelo^ As our judgment, therefore, 
of beauty, grace, and elegance, though fotnded in 
perception, becomes accurate only by comparison 
^nd experience, so the painter* exercised in the con- 
templation of forms, is likely to be a better judge of 
beauty than any person less experienced. 

The last and most considerable pleasure received 
from paintine, is that arising from composition. This 
is properly distinguished into two iunds, the pic- 
turesque and the poetical. To the first belongs the 
distribution of the several figures, so that they may 
all be united and conspire in one sinele effect ; while 
each is so placed, as to present itsm in proportion 
to its importance in the action represented. To 
this also belongs the diversifying and contrasting thft 
attitudes of different figures, as well as the several 
members of each. Above all, the picturesque corn* 
position has belonging to it the distribution of light 
and shade, while every single figure has its proper 
share of each. One mass of light, and its propop» 
tionable shade, should unite the whole piece, and 
make every part of it conspire in one single effect* 
To this also belongs the harmony, as well as the 
contrast, of colours. Now, in all this ordonnance 
ficturetquef there appears an exquisite art only to be 
acquired by custom and habit ; and of the merit of 
the execution no lierson can be a judge but one who 
has been in some/measure in the practice of it. It is 
enough to say, tnat hardly any body will doubt, that 
Paulo Veronese was a better judge of the disposition 
of figures than Michael jingeto $ and that Caravaggio 
was a better judge of the distribution of light and 
flliade than Raphael : so, in some measiune, every 
painter, in proportion to his knowledge, must be a 
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better judge of the merit of picturesque compositioa* 
than any person who judges from the effects only. 

With regard to poetical composition, it compre- 
hends the choice of the action to be represented, 
and of the point of time at which the persons are 
to be introduced, the invention of circumstances to 
be employed, the expression to be giyen to every 
actor ; and, lattlyf the observance of the costume^ that 
is, giving to each person an air suitable to his rank, 
representing the complexion and features that ex- 
press his temperament, his age, and the climate of 
his country, and dressing him in the habit of the 
timei in which he lived, and of the nation to whicE 
he belonged. 

From this enumeration of the several considera^ 
tions that employ the history-painter, it will immedi- 
ately appear, why this department of painting is 
called poetical composition ; for here, in truth, it it 
the imagination of a poet that employs the hand of 
a painter. This imagination is nowise necessarily 
connected with the imitative hand. Lucas of Ley* 
den painted more correctly, that is, imitated more- 
exactly, than Salvator Rosa ; but the former did not 
choose subjects of so much grace and dignity, nor 
composed with so much force and spirit, because he 
was not a poet hke the latter. Sahator Rosa has 
given us elegant verses full of picturesque description $ 
and, in every one of his pictures, he strikes us- by 
those circumstances which his poetical imagination 
had suggested. Now it is plun, that a poetical 
imagination must be derived from nature, and can 
ai^se neither from the practice of painting, nor even 
feom the study of pictures. The painter, therefore, 
and even the connouftur^ in judging of the merit of 
poetical composition, can have little advantage above 
other spectators ; but even here it must be allowed, 
that if the painter has an equal degsee of taste, he 
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must, from the more frequent exercise of it, have 
great advantages in judging above any other person 
less experienced. 

I have thus endeavoured to shew, that, in judging 
of painting, the painter himself, and even the cou» 
noisseury much engaged and exercised in the tftudy of 
pictures, that is, iiU qui rafiofum operis inteUtgunU 
have advantages above the common spectators, qui 
nyoluptatem tantum percipiunt. But, as a caution to 
the former, it may not be improper to conclude with 
observing, that the painter and eonnoiseur are often 
In danger of having their sensibility deadened, or 
their natural taste corrupted, by a knowledge of the 
technical mtnutia of the art, so far as to throw the 
-balance towards the side of the common spectator, 

D 
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•As i walked one evening, about a fortnight ago, 
through St. Andrew*s Square,, I observed a girl, 
meanly dressed, coming along the pavement at a slow 
pace. When I passed her, she turned a little to« 
Ivards me, and made a sort of halt ; but said nothing. 
I am ill . at looking any body full in the face : so I 
went on a few steps before I turned my eye to ob- 
serve her. She had, by this time, resumed her 
former pace. I remarked a certain elegance in her 
form, which the poorness of her garb could not al- 
• together overcome : her person was thin and genteel, 
and th«i:e was something not ungraceful in the stoop 
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of her heady dhd the seeming feebleness with which 
she walked. I could not resist the desire which her 
appearance gave me, of knowing somewhat of her 
situation and circumstances ; I therefore walked 
back, and repassed her with such a look (for I 
could bring myself to nothing more) as might in- 
duce her to spc^ what she seemed desirous to say at 
first. This had the effect I wished.-^* Pity a poor 
* orphan !' said she, in a voice tremulous and weak* 
I stopped, and put my hand in my pocket : I had 
now a better opportunity of observing her. Her 
face was thin and pale ; part of it was shaded by her 
hair, of a light brown colour, which was parted, in 
Sfi disordered manner, at her forehead, and hung 
loose upon her shoulders ; round them was cast a 
piece of tattered cloak, which with one hand she 
held across her bosom, while the other was half out* 
stretched to receive the bounty I intended for her. 
Her large blue eyes were cast on the ground : she 
was drawing bacK her hand as I put a trifle into it t 
on \ receiving which she tumea them up tQ me^ 
muttered something which I could not hear, and 
then, letting go her cloak, and pressing her hands 
together, burst into tears. 

it was not the action of an ordinary beggar, and 
my curiosity was strongly excited by it. I desired 
her to follow me to the house of a friend hard by, 
whose beneficence I have often had occasion to know. 
When she arrived there, she was so fatigued and worn 
out, that* it was not till after some means used to 
restore her, that she was able to give us an account 
•f her misfortunes. 

Her name, she told us, was Collins ; the place of 

ker birth one of the northern counties of England. 

Her father, who had died several years ago, left her 

•remaining parent 'with the charge of her, then a 

child, and one brother, a lad of seventeen. By his 
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industry^ however, joined to that of her mother, 
they were tolerably supported, their father having 
died possessed of a small farm, with the right of pas* 
turage on an adjoining common, from which they 
obtained a decent livelihood : that, last sunmier, her 
brother having become acquainted with a recruiting 
Seijeant, who was quartered in a neighbouring vil^ 
lage, was by him enticed to enlist as a soldier, and 
soon after was marched o£F, along with some other 
recruits, to join his regiment : that this, she be- 
lieved, broke her mother's heart ; for that she had 
never afterwards had a day's health, and, at length, 
had died about three weeks ago : that, immediately 
after her death, the steward employed by thci 'squire 
of whom their farm was held, took possession of 
every thing for the arrears of their rent : that, as 
she had heard her brother's regiment was in Scotland 
when he enlisted, she had wandered hither in quest 
of him, as she had no other relation in the world to 
own her ! But she found, on arriving here, that the 
regiment had been embarked several months before, 
and was gone a great way off, she could not tell 
whither. 

' This news,' said she, * laid hold of my heart ; 
' and I have had something wrong here,' putting 
her hand to her bosom, * ever since. I got a bed 
' , and some victuals in the house of a woman here in 

* town, to whom I told my story, and who seemed 

* to pity me. I had then a little bundle of things, 

* which I had been allowed to take with me after 

* my mother's death; but the night before last, 

* somebody stole it from me while I slept ; and so 
' the woman said she would keep me qq longer, 

* and turned me out into the street, where I have 

* since remained, and am almost famished for want.' 
She was now in better hands ; but our assistance 

had come too lat^, A frame^ naturally delicai;^ 
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had yielded to the fatigues of her journeyi and the 
hardships of her situation* She declined by slow 
but uninterrupted decrees, and yesterday breathed 
her last. A snort whue before she expired, she asked 
to see me $ and taking from her bosom a silver locictf 
which she told me had been her mother^Sy and which 
all her distresses could not make her part with, beg* 
ged I would keep it for her dear brother, and give 
It him* if ever he should return home» as a token of 
her remembrance. 

I felt this poor girl's fate strongly ; but I tell not 
}Ltr story merely to indulge my feelmgs ; I would 
make the reflections it may excite in my readers^ 
useful to others who nu(y suffer from similar causft. 
There are many, I fear» from whom their country 
has called brothers, sons, or fathers, to bleed in her 
service forlorn, like poor Nancy ColUiu^ with * no 
* relation in the wodd to own them.' Their suffer- 
ings are often unknown, when they are such as most 
demand compassion. The mind that cannot obtrude 
its distresses on the ear of pity» is formed to feel 
their poignancy the deepest. 

In our idea of military operations, we are too apt 
to forget the misfortunes of the people^ In defeat, 
we thmk of the fall» and in victory^ of the glory of 
Commanderi ; we seldom allow ourselves to consider 
how many, in a lower rank, both events nuike 
wretched : how many, amidst the acclamations ot 
national triumph, are lejft to the helpless misery of the 
widowed and the orphan, and, while victory cele- 
brates her festival, feel, in their distant hovels, the 
extremities of want and wretchedness 1 

It was with pleasure I saw, among the resolutions 
of a late patriotic assembly in this city, an agree- 
ment to assist the poorfanqiiliesof our absent soldiers 
and seamen. With no less satisfaction I read in some 
laLte newspapers^ a benevolent advertisement for a 
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meeting of gentlemeny to consider of a tubscription 
for the same purpose. At this season of general and 
laudable exertion, I am persuaded .such a scheme 
cannot fail of patronage and success; The benevo- 
lence of this country requires not argument to awaken 
it ; yet the pleasures of its exertion must be increased 
by the thought, that pity to such objects is patriot- 
ism $ that, here, private compassion becomes public 
virtue* Bounties for the encouragement of recruits 
to our fleets and armies, are highly meritorious do- 
nations. These, however, may sometimes bribe the 
coVetbuS, and allure the needy ; but that charity, 
which g^ves support and protection to the families 
they leave behind, addresises more generous feelings ; 
feelings which haVe always been held congenial to 
bravery and heroism. It endears to them that home 
which their swords are to defend, and strengthens 
those ties which should ever bind the soldier of a 
free state to his country. 

Nor will such a provision be of less advantag^e to 
posterity than to the present times. It will save to 
the state many useful subjects which those families 
thus supported may produce, whose lives have for- 
merly been often nurtured by penuxy to vice, and ren- 
dered not only usekss, but baneful to the communis 
ty ; that community which, under a more kindly in- 
fluence, they mighty like' their fathers, have enrich- 
ed by their mdustry, and protected by their valouri 
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Though the following letter has been pretty much 
anticipated by a former paper, yet it possesses too 
much merit to be refused insertion, 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
Activity is one of those virtues indispensably re* 
quisite for tha happiness and welfare of mankind, 
which nature appears to have distributed to them 
with a parsimonious hand. All men seem naturally 
averse^ not only to those exertions that sharpen and 
improve the mental powers, but even to such as 
are necessary for maintaining the health, or strength- 
ening the organs of ihe body. Whatever industry 
and enterprise the species have at any time dis- 
played, originated in the bosom of pain, of want, or. 
of necessity ; or, in the absence of these causes, 
from the experience of that Ustlessness and languov 
which attend a state of total inaction. But with 
how great a number does this experience lead to no 
higher object than the care of external appearances, 
or to the prostitution of their time in trivial pursuits, 
or in licentious pleasures? The surest, the most 
permanent remedy, and, in the end too, the most 
delightful, which is to be found in unremitted study, 
or in the labours of a profession, is, unhappily, the 
JMt we recur to. Of all who have risen to eminence 
m Uie paths of literature or ambition, how few are 
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there, who at fitst enjoyed the means of pleasure, 
or the liberty of being idle ? and how many could 
every one enumerate within the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, possessed ;of excellent abilities, and even 
anxious for reputation, whom the fatal inheritance 
of a bare competency has doomed to « obscurity 
through life^ and quiet oblivion when dead ? 

Let no man confide entirely in his resolutions of 
activity, in his love of fame, or in his taste for lit 
terature. All these principles, even where they are 
8trongest> unless supported by habits of industry, 
and roused by the immediate presence of some great 
object to which their exertion leads, gradually lose, 
and at last resign, their influence. The smallest 
particle of natural indolence, like the principle of 
gravitation in matter, unless counterbalanced by 
continual impulse from some active cause, will in* 
sensibly lower, and ftt last overcome, the flight of 
the sublimest genius. In computing it, we ought 
to recollect, that it is a cause for ever present with 
us, in all moods, in every disposition ; and 'that, 
from the weakness of our nature, we are willing, at 
any rate, to relinquish distant prospects of happm^ 
and advantage for a much smaller portion of present 
ind^leence. 

Z nave been led into these reflections by a visit 
which I lately paid to my friend Mordauntj in whom 
they are, . unhappily, too well exemplified. I have 
known him from his infancy, and always admired 
the extent of his genius, as much as I respected the 
integrity of his principles, or loved him for the 
warmth and l^enevolence of his heart. But, since 
the time when he began to contemplate his own 
character^ he has often conjEessed to me, and feel- 
ingly complained, that nature had infused into it a 
large portion of indolence, an inclination to des- 
pondency, and a delicacy of feeling, which disqua- 
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Hfied him for the drudgery of business, or the 
bustfe of public life. Frequently, in those tedious 
boursy when his melancholy claimed the attendance 
and support of a friend, have I seen a conscious 
blush oi shame and self-reproach mingle with the 
•ecret sigh, extorted from him by the sense of this 
defect. His situation, however, as second son of a 
family, which, though old and honourable, pos« 
aessed but a small fortune, and no interest, abso- 
lutely required that he should adopt a profession. 
Tike law was his choice ; and, such is the power of 
habit and necessity, that after four years spent iu 
the study of that science, though at iirst it had 
impaired his health, and even soured his temper, 
be was more sanguine in his expectation of success, 
and enjoyed a more constant flow of spirits, than I 
had ever known him to do at any former period. 
The law, unfortunately, seldom bestows its honours 
or emoluments upon the young ; and my fiiend, too 
lescrved, or two indifferent, to court a set of men on 
whose good will the attainment of practice, in «onif 
degree, depends, found himself, at the end of two 
years* close attendance at the bar, though high in 
the esteem of all that knew him well, as poor, and 
as distant from preferment, as when he first engaged 
ID it. All my assurances, that better days would 
sooit shine upon him, and that 1^ present situation 
had, at first, been the lot of many now raised to 
fame and distinction, were insufficient to support 
him. A deep gloom settled on his spirits, and he 
had already resolved to relinquish this line of life, 
though he knew not what other to enter upon ; 
when the death of a distant relation unexpectedly 
put him in possession of an estate, which, though 
of small exteirt, was opulence to one that wished for 
nothing more than independence, and the disposat 
«f his own time. 

VOL. XXXIV. A A 
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After many useless remonstrances upon my part, 
he set out for his mansion in the country with his 
mother, and a nephew of eight years old, resolved, 
as he said, to engage immediately in some work to 
be laid before the public, and having previously 
given me his word that he would annually dedicate 
a portion of his time to the society of his friends in 
town. In the course of eighteen months, however, 
I did not see him ; and finding that his letters, 
which had at first been full of his happiness, his oc- 
cupations, and the progress of his work, were daily 
becoming shorter, and somewhat mysterious on the 
two last of these points, I resolved to satisfy myself 
by my own remarks with regard to his situation. 

I arrived in the evening, and was shewn into the 
parlour ; where the first objects that caught my at- 
tention were a fishing-rod and two fowling-pieces in 
a comer of the room, and a brace of pointers upon 
the hearth. On a table lay a German flute, some 
music, a pair of shuttlecocks, and a volume of the 
jinnual Register, Looking from the window, I 
discovered my friend in his waistcoat, with a spade 
in his hand, most diligently cultivating a spot of 
ground in the kitchen-garden. Our mutual joy, 
and congratulations at meeting, it is needless to 
trouble you with. In point of figure I could not 
help remarking, that Mordauntf though most negli- 
gently apparelled, was altered much jfor the better, 
being now plump, rosy, and robust, instead of 
pale and slender as fonnerly. Before returning to 
the house, he^ insisted that I should survey his 
grounds^ which in his own opinion, he said, he had 
rendered a paradise, by s modestly seconding and 
bringing forth the intentions of nature. I was con- 
ducted to a young grovej which he had planted him- 
self, rested in a hut which he had built, and drank 
from a rivulet for which he had tracked a channel 
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with his own hands. During the course of thi$ 
walk, we were attended by a flock of tame pieeone, 
which he fed with grain from his pockety and had 
much conversation with a ragged family of little 
boys and girls, all of whom seemed to be hi& inti* 
mate acquaintance. Near a village in our way 
homewards, we met a set of countrymen engaged at 
cricket, and soon after a marriage company, dancing 
the bride'8 dance upon the green. My friend, with 
a degree of gaiety and alacrity which I had never 
before seen him display, not only engaged himself^ 
but compelled me hkewise to engage, in the exercise 
of the one, and the merriment of the other. In a 
field before his door, an old horse, blind of one eye, 
came up to us at his call, and eat the remainder of 
the gram from his hand. 

Our conversation for that evening, relating chief- 
ly to the situation of our common friends, the me- 
mory of former scenes in which we had both been 
engaged, and other such subjects as friends naturally 
converse about after a long absence^ afforded me little 
opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. Next 
morning I arose at my wonted early hour, and, 
stepping into his study, found it unoccupied. Up- 
on examining a heap of books and papers that lay. 
confusedly mingled on the table and the floor, I was. 
sui^rised to find, that by much the greater part of 
them, instead of politics, metaphysics, and morale 
(the sciences connected with his scheme of writing), 
treated of Belles Lettres^ or were calculated merely 
for amusement. The Tale of a Tub lay open on the 
table, and seemed to have concluded the studies of the 
day before. The Letters of Junius^ Brydanh Travels, 
the Worldy Tristram Shandy, and two or three vo* 
lumes of the British Poets, much used, and very 
^irty, lay scattered above a heap of quarto's, which^ 
9fter blowing the dust from them, I found to be aa 
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Essay on the Wealth of Nations y Helvetlus de PEjfriff 
Hume's Essays f the Splrii of the Laivsy Bayle^ and a 
common -place book. The last contained a great deai 
of paper, and an excellent arrangement, under tJie 
heads of which, excepting those of anecdote and 
criticism, hardly any thing was collected. . The 
papers in his own hand-writing were, a parallel be^ 
tween Mr* Gray's Elegy ^ and ParneWs Night-Piett 
on Death; some detached thoughts on propriety of 
conduct and behaviour ; a Fairy Tale in verse ; and 
several letters to the Author of the Mirror, all of 
them blotted and unfinished. There were besides 
a journal of his occupations for several weeke, from 
which, as it affords a picture of his situation, I 
transcribe a part. 

Thursday y eleven at ntghty went to bed : Orderei 
my servant tg waie me at six, resolving io be busy oB 
next day. 

Friday morning : IVaked at a garter before iixf 
fill asleep againy and dtd not wake till eight. 

TUlntne^ 'read the first act of Voltaire^ z Mahometf 
at it ijuas too late to begin serious business. 

Tetf. : Having, swallowed a short breakfast^ wm^ 
tut for a moment in my sltpbers^^he wind having kfi 
the eastf am engaged^ by the beauty of the day 9 to con* 
tinue my waik'^^Find a situation by the rivers ^ohare 
the sound of my flute produced a very singular and 
beantiful eebo^'^make a stanxa and a half by waay of 
address to it — visit the shepherd lying ill of a low fever 
--^nd him somewhat better (Mem. to send him some 
iuine) — itUet the parson f ana cannot avoid asking him 
to dinner-'^retuming home^flnd my reapers at work"" 
superintend them in the absence 0/* John, whom /send 
to inform the house of the parson's visit-^read^ in the 
mean time f part 0/* Thomson's Seasons, which I had 
with me — From one to six f plagued noith the parson's 
news and stotiet^^take up Mdhomct to put me in good 
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humour— Jinisb itf the time allotted for serious study 
heitig elapsed — at eighty applied to for advice by a poot 
countrymatiy nvho had been oppressed — cannot say as to 
the lanv : give him some money — walk out at sun^setf 
to consider the causes of the pleasure arising from It — 
ssi nine supy and sit till eleven^ hearing my nephe'Uf 
ready and conversing 'with my mother^ who was re* 
mariably ivell and cheerful^^go to bed. 

'Saturday : Some company arrlved^-to be filled up 
to^morro'ai^-^{for that and the two succeeding days, 
there was no farther entry in the journal) — Tuesdays 
waked at seven ; butf the weather being rainy 9 and 
threatening to confine me all day, lay till after nine — 
Ten^ hreakfcuted and read the newspapers^^-^very dull 
and drovDsy — Eleven^ day clears upj and I resolve on 
a short ride to clear my bead. 

A few days' residence with him shewed me that 

his life was m reality, as it is here represented^ a 

medley of feeble exertions, indolent pleasures, secret 

benevolence, and broken resolutions. Nor did he 

pretend to conceal from me, that his activity was 

not now so constant as it had been ; but he insisted 

that he still could, when he thought proper, supply 

with his former vigour, and flattered himself, that 

these frequent deviations from his plan of employ* 

ment, which, in reality, were the fruit of indolence 

and weakness, arose from reason and conviction. 

After ally said he to me one day, when I was ei>> 

deavouring to undeceive him, after ally granting what 

you allegcy If I be happy y and I really am soy what more 

could activity y fame y or preferment ^ bestow upon me .^-rr 

After a stay of some weeks, I departed, convinced 

that his malady was past a cure, and lamenting, that 

so much real excellence and ability should be thus* 

in a great measure, lost to the world, as well as to 

their possessor, by the attendance of a single fault. 

I am. Sir, yours, 2cc. 

AA3 
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No St. TUESDAY, JULY 20, 1779. 



To the Author of the Mikkok. 

Mr. MiRRoit» 

I AM the daughtet of a gentleman of easj, though 
moderate fortune. My mother died a lew weeju 
after I was bora ; and before I could be sensible <^ 
the loss, a sister of her's, the widow of an English 
gentleman, carried me to Londorif where she resided* 
As my aunt had no children, I became the chief 
object of her affections ; and her favourite aniuse* 
ment consisted in superintending my education. Ai 
I grew up, I waA attended by the best masters ; and 
every new accomplishment I acquired, gave fresh 
pleasure to my kind benefactress. But her own 
conversation tended more than any thin^ else to 
form and to improve my mind. Well acquainted hefw 
lelf with the best authors in the Envlub^ French, and 
Italian languages, she was careful to put into my 
hands such books as were best calculated to culti* 
vate my understanding, and to regulate my taste* 

But, though fond of reading and retirement, my 
aunt thought it her duty to mingle in society as 
much as ner rank and condition required. Her 
house was frequented by many persons of both 
sexes, distinguished for elegance of manners and 
politeness of conversation. Her tenderness made 
hpr desirous to find out companions for me of my 
own age ; and, far from being dissatisfied with our 
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youthful saQies, she seemed never better pleased than 
when she could add to our amusement and happi^ 
ness. 

In this manner I had passed my time, and had 
entered my seventeenth year, when my aunt was 
seized with an indisposition, which alarmed me much» 
although her physicians assured me it was by no 
means dangerous. My feais increased, on observing 
that she herself thought it serious. Her tenderness 
seemed^ if possible, to increase ; and, though she 
was desirous to conceal her apprehensions, I have 
sometimes, when she imagined I did not observe it, 
found her eyes fixed on me with a mixture of soli- 
citude and ' compassion, that never failed to over- 
power me. 

One day she called me into her closet, and, after 
embracing me tenderly, * My dear Harriet y^ said 
she, * it is vain to dissemble longer. I feel my 

* strength decay so fast, that I know we soon must 

* part. As to myself, the approach of death gives 

* me little uneasiness ; and I thank Almighty God 

* that I can look forward to that awful change 

* without dread, and without anxiety. But when 
' I think, my child, of the condition in which I 

* shall leave you, my heart swells with anguish !— - 

* You know my situation ; possessed of no fortune, 

* the little I have saved from my jointure, will be 
' altogether inadequate to support you in that so- 

* ciety in which you have hitherto lived. When I 

* look back on my conduct towards you, I am not 

* sure that it has been altogether prudent. I thought 

* it impossible to bestow too much on your educa- 

* tion, or to render you too accomplished. I fondly 
' hoped to live to see you happily established in 

* life, united to a man who could discern your merit, 

* who could put a just value on all your acquire- 

* mentsi These hopes are at an end ; all, how^every 
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that can now be aone I have done. — Here are two 

?aper8 ; By the one you will succeed to the little 
shall leave ; the either is a letter to your father, 
in which I have recommended you in the most 
earnest manner to his protection, and intreated 
him to come to town as soon as he hears of mj 
death, and conduct you to Scotland. He is a man 
of virtue ; and I hope you will live happily in his 
family. One only fear I have, and that proceeds 
from the extreme sensibility of your mmd, and 
gentleness of your disposition ; little formed bj 
nature to struggle with the hardships and the dii- 
ficulties of lite, perhaps the engaging softness of 
your temper has rather been increased by the edu- 
cation you have received. I trust, however, that 
your good sense will prevent you from being hurt 
by any little cross untoward accidents you may 
meet with, and that it will enable you to make the 
most oFthat situation in which it may be the wiH 
of Heaven to place you.* 
To all this I could only answer with my tears; 
and, during the short time that my aunt survived, 
she engrossed my attention so entirely, that I never 
once bestowed a thought on myself. As soon after 
her death as I could command myself sufficiently, I 
wrote to my father ; and, agreeably to my aunt's 
instruction, inclosed her letter for nim ; in conse- 
quence of which he came to town in a few weeks. 
Meeting with a father to whose person I was a per- 
fect stranger, and on whom 1 was ever after entirely 
to depend, was to me a most interesting event. My 
aunt had taught me to entertain for him the highest 
reverence and respect ; but, though I had been in 
use to \yrite, from time to time, both to him, and to 
a lady he had married not long after my mother*8 
death, I had never been able to draw either the 
©ne or the other into any thing like a regular 
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corre^ondence ; so that I was equally H straager 
to their sentiments and ditpoaitions as to their per* 
8on$» 

On my father's arrival, I could not help feeling, 
that he did not return my fond careaeea with that 
warmth with which I had made my account ; and 
afterwards, it was impossihle not to remark, that he 
was altogether deficient in those common attentions 
which, in polite society,. every woman is accustomed 
to receive, even from those with whom she is most 
aearly connected. My aunt had made it a rule to 
consider her domestics as humble friends, and to treat 
them as such ; but my father addressed them with a 
soaghness of voice and of manner that disgusted 
them, and was extremely unpleasant to me* I waa 
atill more hurt with his minute and anxious inquiries 
dx)ut the fortune my aunt had died possessed of ^ 
and, when he found how inconsiderable it was, he 
swore a great oath, that, if he had thought she was 
to breed me a fine lady, and leave me a beggar, I 
sever should h^ve entered her house. * But don't 

• cry, Harriet^* added he, * it was not your fault ; 

• be a good giri, and you shall never want while I 

• have.* 

On our journey to Scotland ^ 1 sometimes attempted 
to anuse my father bv engaging him in conversa* 
tion I but I nevor was lucky enough to hit on any 
subject on which he wished to tdk. After a jour- 
ney, which many circumstances concunred to render 
father unpleasant, we arrived at my fath'br's house. 
I had been told that it was situated in a remote part 
«>f Scotlandf and thence I concluded the scene around 
k to be of that wild romantic kiitd, of all others the 
best suited to my inclination. But, instead of the 
locks, tiie woods, the ¥(rater.ialis I had fancied to 
myself, I found an open, bleak, barren moor, cover- 
ed with heath, except a few patches round the 
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house, which my fkther, by his skill in agricuhurey 
had brought to bear grass and com. 

My xnother-in-lawy a good looking woman, about 
forty, with a countenance that bespoke frankness 
4iind good^humour, rather than sensibility cm: delicacy, 
received me with much kindness ; and, after giving 
me a hearty welcome to ■ , presented me to her 
two daughters, girls about fourteen or fifteen, with 
ruddy complexions, and every appearance of health 
and contentment. We found with them a Mf. 
Plowshare^ a young gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who, I afterwards learned, farmed his own 
estate, and was considered by my father as the most 
respectable man in the county. They immediately 
got into a dissertation on farming, and the different 
modes of agriculture pnK:ti8ed in the different parts 
of the country, which continued almost without 
interruption till some time after dinner, when my 
father fell fast asleep. But this made no materisu 
alteration in the discourse ; for Mr. Plowshare and 
the ladies then entered into a discussion of the most 
ap|>roved methods of feeding poultry and &ttening 
pigs, which lasted till the evening was pretty far 
advanced. It is now some months since I arrived 
at my father's ; during all which time I have scarcely 
ever heard any other conversation. You may Asily 
conceive. Sir, the figunc I make on such occasionsi. 
Though the good-nature of my mother-in-law prew 
vents her from saying so, I can plainly perceite that 
she, as well as my sisters, consider me as one who 
has been extremely ill educated, and as ignorant of 
every thing that a young woman ought to know. 

When I came to the country, I proposed to pass 
great part of my time in my favourite amusement 
ci reading ; but, on inquiry, I found that my 
father's Ubraiy consisted of a large fiamily Bibk, 
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Dickson*! AgricuhurCf and a treatise on Farriery ; 
and that the only books my mother was possessed 
of wepe» the Domestic MedicinCf and the Complete 
Housenvifcm 

In short. Sir, in the midst of a family happy in 
themselvesy and desirous to make me so, I find my* 
self wretched. My mind preys upon itself. When 
I look forward, I can discover no prospect of any 
period to my sorrows. At times I am disposed to 
envy the happiness of my sisters, and to wish that I 
had never acquired those accomplishments from 
which I formerly received so much pleasure. Is it 
vanity that checks this wish, and leads me, at other 
times, to think, that even happiness may be pur- 
chased at too dear a rate ? 

Some time ago I accidentally met with your pa- 
per, and at length resolved to describe my situation 
to you, partly to fill up one of my tedious hours, 
and partly in hopes of being favoured with your sen- 
timents on a species of distress, which is perhaps more 
poignant than many other kinds of affliction that 
figure more in the eyes of mankind. 

I am, Stc. 

H. B. 
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N*»52. SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1779. 
To tlie Author of the Mirror. 

Du/^e et decorum est pro patria morL 

HOR. 

Sir, 
It has always been a favourite opinion with me, 

* that whoever could make two ears of com, or two 

• blades of grass, grow upon a spot of ground where 

• only one grew before, woidd. deservp^ better of 

* mankind, and do more essential service to his 
' country, than the whole race of politicians put 
« together.* Possessed with this idea, I have long 
bent my thoughts and study towards those inquiries 
which conduce to the melioration of the earth's pro* 
duction, and to increase the fertility of my native 
country. I shall not at present tire you with an ac- 
count of the various projects I have devised^ the 
sundry experiments I have made, and the many mis- 
carriages I have met with. Suffice it to say, that I 
have now in my brain, a scheme, the success of which, 
I am confident, can scarcely fail. The frequent dis- 
appqintments, however, I have formerly experien- 
ced, induce me to consult you about my plan, before 
I take any farther steps towards carrying it into 
execution. You are an author. Sir, and must con- 
sequently be a man of learning : you informed us 
you had ti»avelled, and you must of course be a 
much wiser man than I, who never was an hundred 
miles from the place where I now write : for 
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these reasons, i am induced to lay my present 
scheme before you, and to intreat your opinion of 
it. 

In the introduction to the Tales of Gu'dlaume 
Vadty published by the celebrated Voltairet*\%i!b» 
following passage^ given as part of the speech of 
Vade to his cousin Catharine Vadty when she asked 
him where he would be buried ? After censuring the 
practice of burying in towns and churches^ and com- 
mending the better custom of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans> who were interred in the countryi ' What 
' pleasure,' says he, < would it afford to a g9od citi- 
< zen to be sent to fatten* for example, the barren 
*• plain of SablorUf and to contribute to faise plenti- 
' f ul harvests there ? — By this prudent establishment, 

* one generation would be useful to another, towna 

* would be more wholesomei and the country more 

* fruitful. In truth, I cannot help saying that we 

* want police in that matter, on account both of the 

* living and the dead*' 

To me. Sir, who now and then join die amuse- 
raent of reading to the employment of agriculture, 
the above passage has always appeared particularly 
deserving of attention ; and I have, at fast, formed 
a sort of computation of the adviq^tagres which 
would accrue to the country from the general adop- 
tion of such a plan aa that suggested by Monsieur 
VadL If the managers of the public burying- 
grounds were, at certain intervals, and for certain 
valuable considerations, to lend their assistance to 
the proprietors of the fields and meadows, how many 
beneficial consequences would result to the public ? 
How many of the honest folks, who now lie uselessly 
mouldering in our church-yards, and did never the 
smallest good while aliv6, would thus be rendered, 
after death, of the most essential service to the com- 
munity ? How many who seen^d brought into the 
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world merely * Fruges consumere natt, to consume the 
* fruits of the earth,' might thUs by a proper and just 
retribution, be employed to produce/rt/^^j similar to 
those ^hich they oonsiunea while in life ? What a 
pleasant and equitable kind of retaliation would it 
be for a borough or corporation to obtain, from the 
bodies of a parcel of fat magistrates, swelled up with 
city-feasts and rich wines, a sum of money that might, 
in some degree compensate for the expence which 
the capacious bellies of their owner* one day cost 
the town revenue ? 

The general effects of this plan, and the particu- 
lar attention it would necessarily produce in the 
ceconomy of sepulture, would remove the complaints 
I have often heard made, in v^ous cities, of the 
want of space and size in their burying-grounds. 
Those young men who die of old age at thirty, and 
the whole body of the magistrates and council of 
sometowrts who are in such a state of corruption^ 
during their lives, might very soon be made useful 
after their death. It has been often said, that a 
living man is more useful than a dead one ; but I 
dfeny it ; for it will be found, if ever rixy proposal 
takes place, that one dead man, at least of the spe- 
cies above mentioned, will be of more use than, fifty 
living ones. 

I am well aware, that most of the fair sex, and 
some such odd mortals as your Mr. Wenttvorth or 
Mr. Fleetwood^ may possibly be shocked at this 
plan, and may cry out, That it would be a great 
indelicacy done to the remains of our friends. I do 
not, however, imagine this ought to have much 
weight, when tjie good of one's country is con- 
cerned. These very people, Mr. Mirror, would 
not, I dare say, for the world, cut the throat of 
a sheep, or pull the neck of a hen off joint ; yet 
when they are at table> they make no scruple to 
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eat a bit of mutton, or the wing of a pullet, with- 
out allowing a thought of the butcher or the cook 
.to have a place at the entertainment. In like man* 
per, when these delicate kind of people happen to see 
a very beautiful field of wheat, which is a sight 
every way as pleasant as a leg of good mutton, or 
a fine fowl, let them never oistress themselves by 
investigating, whether the field owes its peculiar 
excellence to the church-yard oc the stable. As 
the ladies, however, are of very great importance 
in this country^ I think it is proper that their good- 
will be gained over, if possible. I would, therefore, 
humbly propose, in compliment to the delicacy of 
their sensations, that their purer ashes never be 
employed in the culture of oats, to fill the bellies 
of vulgar ploughmen and coach-horses. No ! Very 
.far be it from me to entertain any such coarse idea* 
JLet them be set apart and solely appropriated to 
the use of parterres and flower-gardens. A philo- 
.sopher in ancient times, I forget who, has defined 
a lady to be * an animal that deliffhts in finery ;' 
and other philosophers have imagined, that the soul, 
.after death, takes pleasure in tne same pursuits it 
was fond of while united to the body. What a 
heavenly gratification, then, will it prove to the soul 
of a toast, while ' she rides in her cloud, on the 
.* wings of the roarine wind,' to look down and view 
<her remains upon earth, of as beautiful a complexion 
and as gaily and as gaudily decorated as ever herself 
was while alive ? 

One of your predecessors, Isaac BUkerHaff'^ I 
think, tells us, that in a bed of fine tulips he found 
the most remarkable flowers named after celebrated 
heroes and kings. He speaks of the beauty and 
vivid colouring of the Black Prince^ and the Duke of 
VendomCf of Alexander the Greats the Emperor of 
Germany f the Duke of Marlborough ^ and many others* 
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How mucii aiore natural^ as well as more propeiv 
would it bey to have our flowers cfaristened after 
those beautiful females, to whom, in all probability, 
they really owed tieir fecuiiar beauty ? We might 
iiave Lady Florae Lady Videi^ Mui Lsfyy Miie 
Roitf and all the beauties of our remembrance, reno- 
▼gted to our admiring 'eyes. 

I am much inclined to believe, that the improve^ 
tnent I am here suggesting was known to, andprac* 
tised, by the ancients, particularly by the Greeks and 
Romans ; for we read in their poets c^ Narcusus<t 
Cyaxt SmiiaXf and Crocus^ Hyacmtikusj Adonis^ and 
Mintbei being after their deaths metamorphosed in- 
to flowers ; and of Uie sisters of Phaettm^ Pyranua 
and Thithe^ Baucis and Philemon^ Daphne^ Cyparis' 
)iuSf and Myrrba^ and many more, being converted 
into trees. Now thete stones, Mr. Mirror, when 
stripped of their poetical ornaments, caa, in my 
opinion, bear no other interptetatioa dian that the 
ashes of ^ose people were applied to such usefid 
purposes as"! am now proposing. 

You will here observe, Mr. Mirror, that, besides 
the great utility of the scheme, there will be much 
room for the imagination to delight itself, in tracing 
out analogies, ana refining upon the general hint i 
have thrown out. Your Bath Toyman would have 
many very ingenious conceits upon the occasion, and 
would exercise his genius in devising fanciful appli* 
cations of the different manures he would make it 
his business to procure. He would have a plot of nar 
and wormwood raised by old maidens ; he would ap* 
ply the ashes of martyrs in love to \i\% pinc'treei ; the 
dust of aldermen and rich citizens might be used in the 
culture of plums and gooseberries / a set of fine gen- 
tlemen woiud be laid aside for the culture ofcocbs* 
combs f none so-preUysy and narcissuses $ the ckrgy and 
church officers would be manure for the belly and 
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elder; and Xh.^ posthumous productions of poets woMd 
furnish bays and laurels for their successors. But 
I tire you, Mr. Mirror^ with these tricing fancies: 
the utility of my plan is what I value myself upon, 
and desire your opinion of. 

I am, sir. 
Your most obedient humble servsint, 

P08THUMUS AcRICOLiT. 

Q 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 

I AM one of tlie young women mentioned in twd 
letters which you published in your 12th aiid 25th 
Numbers, though I did not know till very lately that 
our family had been put into print in the Mirror^ 
Since it is so, I think I too may venture to write 
you a letter, which, if it be not quite so well written 
as my father's (though I am no great admirer of his 
style neither), will at least be as true. 

Soon after my Lady -'s visit at our house, of 

which the last of my father's letters informed you, 
a sister of his, who is married to a man of business 
here in Edinburgh, came with her husband to see us 
in the country $ and, though my sister Mary and I 
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soon discovered many vulgar things about tbeniy yet, 
as they were both very good-humoured sort of peo- 
ple, and took mat pains to make themselves agree- 
able, we could not' help looking with regret to the 
time of their departure. When that drew near, they 
surprised us, by an invitation to me, to come and 
spend some months with my cousins in town, saying, 
that my nrather could not miss my company at home, 
\vhile she had so good a companion and assistant in 
the family as her daughter Mary. 

To me there were not so many allurements in this 
journey as might have been imagined. I had lately 
been taught to look on London as the only capital 
worth visiting ; besides that, I did not expect the 
highest satisiaction from the society I should meet 
with at my aunt's, which, I confess, I was apt to 
suppose none of the most genteel. I contrived to 
keep the matter in suspence (for it was left entirely 
to my own determination), till I should write for the 
opinion of my friend Lady ■ on the subject ; 
for, ever since our first acquaintance, we had kept up 
a constant and regular correspondence. In our let« 
ters, which were always written in a style of the 
wannest affection, we were in the way of talking 
with the greatest freedom of every body of our ac- 
quaintance. It was delightful, as her ladyship ex- 
pressed it, * to unfold one's feelings in thebosom of 
* friendship ;' and she accordingly was wont to send 
me the most natural and lively pictures of the com- 
pany who resorted to ; and I, in return, trans- 
mitted her many anecdotes of those which chance, or 
a greater intimacy, gave me an opportunity of learn- 
ing. To prevent discovery, we corresponded under 
the signatures of Hortensia and Leonara j and some 
very particular intelligence her Ladyship taught me 
not to commit to ink, but to set down in lemon juice. 
— I wander from my story, Mr. Mirroii ) * out I 
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« caunot help fondly recalling (as Emilia in the no- 
* vel says) those halcyon days of friendship and feli- 
« city.* 

When her Ladyship's answer arrived, I found her 
clearly of opinion that I ought to accept of my aunt's 
invitation. She was very jocular on the manners 
which she supposed I should find in that lady's fa- 
mily ; but she said I might take the opportunity of 
making some acquirements, which, though London 
alone could perfect, Edinburgh might, in some de- 
gree, communicate. She concluded her letter with 
requesting the continuation of my correspondence^ 
and a narrative of every thing that was passing in 
town, especially with regard to some ladies and gen* 
tlemen <^ her acquaintance, whom she pointed out 
to my particular observation. 

To Edinburgh^ therefore, I accompanied my aunt» 
and found a family very miich disposed to make me 
happy. In this they might, perhaps, have succeed- 
ed more completely, had I not acquired, from the 

instructions of Lady , and the company I 

saw at her house, certain notions of polite lite with 

which I did not find any thing at Mr. '• 

correspond. It was often, indeed, their good-hu- 
mour which offended me as coarse, and their happi- 
ness that struck me as vulgar. There was not such 
a thing as hip or low spirits among them, a sort of 

finery which, at , I found a penon of fashion 

could not possibly be without. 

They were at great pains to shew me any sights 
that were to be seen, with some of which I was 
really little pleased, and with others I thought it 
would look like ignorance to seem pleased. They 
took me to tht play-ho use j where there was little com- 
pany, and very little attention. I was carried to the 
concert^ where the case was exactly the same. I 
-found great fault with both ^ for though I had not 
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miicH skill, I had frot*ivordi enough for finding £auk 

from my friend Liady : upon which they 

made an apology for our entertainment, by telling 
me, that the play-house was, at that time, manag^ed 
by zjiddlert and the concert was allowed to manage 
itself 

Our parties ^t home were agreeable enough. I 
found Mr. * s and my aunt's visitors tery dif- 

ferent from w^hat I had been made to expect, and 
not at all the dockniet my Lady y and some of 

her humorous guests, used to describe. They were 
not, indeed, so polite as the fashionable company I 
had met at her Ladyship's | but they were much 
more civiL Among the rest was my imcle-in-law's 
partner, a good-looking young man, who, from the 
first, was so particularly attentive to me, that my 
cousins jokingly called him my lover ; and even my 
aunt sometimes told me she believed he had a serious 
attachment to me ; but I took care not to g^ve him 
any encouragement, as I had always heard my friend 

Lady talk of the wife of a bourgeois as the 

most contemptible creature in the world. 

The season at last arrived, in which, I was told, 
the town woidd appear in its ^iety, a great deal of 
good company being expected at the Races. For 
the Races I looked with anxiety, for another reason: 
.my dear Lady was to be here at that period. 

Of this I was informed by a letter from my sister. 
From her Ladyship I had not heard for a consider- 
able time, as she had been engaged in a round of 
visits to her acquaintance in the country. 

The very morning after her arrival (for I was on 
the watch to get intelligence of her), I called at her 
lodgings. When the servant appeared, he seemed 
dpubttiil about letting me in ; at fast, he ushered me 
into a little darkish parlour, where, after waiting 
about half an hour, he brought me word» that his 
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X.ady could not try on the gown I had brought then, 
but desired me to fetch it next day at eleven. I 
now perceived there had been a mistake as to my 
person ; and telling the fellow, somewhat angrily^ 
that I was no mantua-maker, desired him to carry to 
his Liady a slip of paper, on which I wrote with a 
pencil the well-known name of Ltonora, On his 
going up stairs, I iiearda loud peal of laughter above, 
and soon after he returned with a message, that 
Lady — — — was sorry she was particularly enga- 
ged at present, and could not possibly see me. 
Think, Sir, with what astonishment I heard this 
message from Hortensia. I left the house, I know 
Bot whether most ashamed or angry; but afterwards 
I began to persuade myself, that there might be some 

particular reasons for Lady 's not seeing 

me at that time^ which she might explain at meet- 
ing ; and I imputed the terms of the message to 
,tbe rudeness or simplicity of the footman. All that 
day, and the next, I waited impatiently for some 
Aote of explanation or inquiry from her Ladyship , 
-and was a good deal disappointed when I found the 
second evening arrive, without having received any 
«uch token of her remembrance. I went, rather in 
lonu spirits^ to the play. I had not been lon^ in the 
iiouse, .when I saw Lady ' enter the next 

box. My heart fluttered at the sight ; and I watch- 
ed her eyes, that I might take the first opportunity 
of presenting myself to her notice. I saw them> 
soon after, turned towards me, and immediately curt- 
sied with a significant smile to my noble friend, who 
being short-sighted, it would seem, which, how- 
ever, I had never remarked before, stared at me 
for some moments, without taking notice of my 
salute, and at last was just putting up a glass to 
her eye, to point it at me, when a lady pulled her by 
the sleeve, and made her take notice of somebody on 
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the opposite side of the house. She never afterwards 
happened to look to that quarter where I was 
«eated. 

Still, however, I was not quite discouraged, and, 
on an accidental change of places in our box, con- 
trived to place myseliat the end of the bench next 
her Ladyship's, so that there was only a piece of 
thin board between us. At the end of the act, I 
ventured to ask her how she did, and to express my 
happiness at seeing her in town, adding, that I had 
caUed the day before, but had found her particularly 
engaged. * Why, yes,' said she,** Mist Homespun^ 

* I am always extremely hurried in town, and have 

* time only to receive a very few visits ; but I wiU be 

* glad if you will come some morning and breakfast 

* with me — ^but not to-morrow, for there is a mom- 

* ing concert ; nor next day, for I have a musical 

* party at home* In short, you may come some 

* morning next week, when the hurry will be over, 

* and, if I am not gone out of town, I will be happy 

* to see you.' I don't know what answer I should 
have made ; but she did not give me an opportunity ; 
for, a gentleman, in a green uniform coming into the 
box, she immediately made room for him to sit be- 
tween us. He, after a broad stare fuU in my face, 
turned his back my way, and sat in that posture all 
the rest of the evening. 

I am not so silly, Mr. Mirror, but I can under- 
stand the meaning of all this. My Lady, it seems, 
is contented to have some humble friends in the 
country, whom she does not think worthy of her 
notice in town ; but I am determined to shew her, 
that I have a prouder spirit thah she imagines, and 
shall not go near her, either in town or country. 
What is more, my father shan't vote for her friend 
at next election, if I can help it. 

What vexes me beyond every thing else is, that I 
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had been often telling my aunt and her daughters of 

the intimate footing I was on with Lady , 

and what a violent triendship we had for each other ;- 
and so, from envy, perhaps, they used to nick-name 
me the Countess ^ and Lady Leonora. Now that they 
have got this story of the mantua-maker and the 
play-house Tfor I was so angry I could not conceal 
it)y I am ashamed to hear the name of a lady of 
quality mentioned, even if it be only in a book from 
tiie circulating library^ Do write a psmer. Sir,, 
against pride and haughtiness, and people forgetting' 
their country friends and acquaintance, and you wiQ 
very much oblige 

Yours, &c. 

Elizabeth Homespun. 

P. S. My uncle'a partner, the young gentleman 
I mentioned above, tal^es my part when my cousins 
joke upon intimates with great folks : I think he is 
a much genteeler and better bred man than I took, 
him for at first. 
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Among the letters of my Correspondents, I have 
been favoured with several containing observations 
on the conduct and success of my paper. Of these, 
sonxe recommend subjects of criticism as of a kind 
that has been extremely popular in similar periodical 
publications, and on which, according to them, I 
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have dwelt too little. Others coinpktm» that the 
critical papers I have published were written in a 
style and manner too abstruse and technical for the 
bulk of my readers^ and desire me to reraember» that 
in a performance addressed to the world,, only the 
language of the world should be used. 

I was last night in a company where a piece of 
con'oersatton-crltlcum took place> which^ as the speak- 
ers were well-bred persons of both sexes, was neces- 
sarily of the familiar kind. As an endeavour, there- 
fore, to please both the above-mentioned Correspon- 
dents, I shall set down, as nearly as I can recollect, 
the discourse of the company. It turned on the 
tragedy of Zara^ at the representation of which all 
of them had been present a few evenings ago. 

« It is remarkable,' said Mr. , * what an sera 

' of improvement in the French drama may be mark- 

• ed from the writings of M. de Voltaire. The cold 

• and tedious declamation of the former French tra- 

• gedians he had taste enough to see was not the 
' language of passion, and genius enough to execute 

• his pieces in a different manner. He retained the 

• eloquence of CornetUey and the tenderness oi Racine; 

• but he never suffered the first to swell into bom- 

• bast, nor the other to sink into languor. He ac- 
« companied them with the forqe and energy of ow 

• Shakespearey whom he had the boldness to follow;' 
« — and the meanness to deciy,' said the lady of the 
house.—* He has been unjust to Shakespeare^ I con- 

• fess,* replied Sir H (who had been a con- 
siderable time abroad, and has brought somewhat 
more than the language and dress of our neighbours}; 

• yet I think I liave observed our partiality for that 

< exalted poet carry us as unreasonable lengths on 

• the other side. When we ascribe to Shakespeare 

• innumerable beauties, we do him but justice ; but, 

< when we will not allow that he has faults, we 
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• give him a degree of praise to which no writer 

• 18 entitled, and which he, of all men, expected 

• the least. It was impossible that, writmg in 

• the situation he did, he should have escaped inac- 

• curacies ; suffice it to say, they always arose from 
« the exuberance of fancy, not the sterility of dull* 

• ness,' 

« There is much truth in what you say,* answered 
Mr. — — ; * but Voltaire was unjust whtfn, not 

• satisfied with pointing" out blemishes in Shakespeare ^ 

• he censured a whole nation as barbarous for admir- 

• ing his works. He must, himself, have felt the 

• excellence of a poet, whom, in this very tragedy of 

• Zara^ he has not disdained to imitate, and to imi- 

• tate very closely too. The speech of Orannane (or 

• Osmarif as the English ti-anslation calls him), begin- 

• ning, 

y*curoh tfun oell serene^ d*un front inalterable^ 

• is almost a literal copy of the complaint of 

« Othello : 



-Had it rain*d 



All jorts of curse J on me, &c. 

which is, perhaps, the reason why our translator 
has omitted it.' — ' I do not pretend to justify 

Voltairey returned Sir H ; * yet it must be 

remembered, in alleviation, that the French have 
formed a sort of national taste in their theatre, 
cpnect, perhaps, almost to coldness*. In Britain^ 
I am afraid we are apt to err on the other side ; 
to mistake rhapsody for fire, and to applaud a 
forced metaphor for a bold one. I do not cite 
Dry den f Lee^ or the other poets of their age ; for 
that might be thought unfair; but, even in the 
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pretent state of the Engluh stage, it not my idea 
warnmted by: the practice of poets, and the appkuae 
of the audience ? A poet of this country, who, in 
other passages, has often touched the tender feel- 
ings with a masterly hand, gives to the hero of one 
Qihis latest trag^edies, the following speech : 

Had 1 8 voice like JExoz when it roan. 
For in my breast is pent as fierce a fire, 
^ Fd speak in flames. 

That a man, in the fervour and hurry of composi* 
tion, should set down such an idea, is nothing ; that 
it should be pardoned by the audience, is little ; 
but that it should always produce a clap^ is strange 
indeed!' 

• And is there nothing like this in French trage- 
dies V said the Lady of the house ; * for there is, 
I think, abundance of it in some of our late imita- 
tions of them.*—* Nay, in the translation of Zayre^ 
Madam,' returned the Baronet, * ffiUhsa sometmoes 
departed from the original, to substitute a sweUin? 
and ebborate diction. He forgets the plain 8o£ 
dierly character of the Sultan's £ivourite Oratmint 
when he makes him say, 



-Silent and dark 



Th* unbreathing world is hush*d,as if it heard 
And listen*d to your sorrows. 

' The original is simple description ; 

Tout dart, tcut est tramjuille, et I'omire de la nu:t^^^ 



4 And when the slave, in the 4th act, brings the fe* 
' tal letter to the Sultan, and mentions the circum- 
' stances of its interception, the translator makes 
< Osman^ Stay ta utter a sentimenty which is always 
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< applauded on the Englub stage, but is certainly, 
* however nobk in itself, very ill-placed here ; 



■ ' A pproach me like a tobject 
That Mrves the Priwe^ yet not forgeta the aMik 

* Oim^xn had no breath for «vor^j,* ^<9//«iiv gives him 

* but five hurried ones : 

Dofuie-'^ui la ftrtait f'—dMne* 

* I am quite of your opinion, Sir H— ,' said 
Mr. — — ; < and I may add, that even Voltaire 

* «eems to me too profuse of sentiments in Zara^ 
' which, beautiful as they are, and though expressed 
« with infinite delicacy, are yet somewhat foreign to 

* that native language which feeling dictates, and by. 

* which it is moved. I weep at a few simple woros 
' expressive of distress ; I pause to admire a senti-. 
^ ment, and my pity is forgotten. The single line 

< uttered by Lusignan^ at the close of his description. 

< of the massacre of his wife and children, 

« moves me more than a thousand sentiments how 
« just or eloquent soever.' 

* If we thmk of the noblest use of tragedy,' said 
Mrs. , < we shall perhaps. Sir, not be quite of 

* your opinion. I, who am a mother, wish my chil« 
' dren to learn some other virtues, beside compassion, 
' at a play ; it is certainly of greater consequence 

* to improve the mind than to melt it.'—* I am 
■ siu%. Mamma,' said a young lady, her daughter, 

< the sentiments of tragedy affect me as much as the 

* most piteous description. When I hear an ex* 

< sited sentiment, I feel my heart, as it were, swell 

c c 2 
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in my botom^ and it is always followed by a gush 
of tears from my eyes,'—* You tell us the effects 
of your feelings, child ; but you don't distinguish, 
the feelings themselves. — I would have, Gentle- 
men,' continued she, * a play to be virtuous in its 
sentiments, and also natural in its events. The 
want of the latter quality, as well as of the for- 
mer, has a bad effect on young persons ; it leads 
them to suppose, that such a conduct is natural and 
allowable in common life, and encourages that ro- 
mantic deception which is too apt to grow up. in 
minds of sensibility. Don't you think, that the 
sudden conversion of Zara to Christianity, unsup- 
ported by argument, or conviction of its truth, is 
highly unnatural, and may have such a tendency as 
I nave mentioned ?'— * I confess,* said Mr. 
* that has always appeared to me an excep- 



tionable passage.' * I do not believe. Mamma,* 
Said the young lady, * that she was really converted 
in opinion ; but I dont wonder at her crying out 
she- was a Christian, after such a speech as that of 
her father Lusignan . I know my heart was so wrung 
with the scene, that I could, at that moment, have 
almost become Mahometan^ to have comforted the 

good old man.' Her mother smiled ; for this 

was exactly a confirmation of her remark. 

* Voltaire^* said Sir H— — , * has, like many 
other authors, introduced a dark scene into the last 
act of this tragedy ; yet it appears to me, that such 
a scene goes beyond the power of stage-deception, 
and always hurts the piece. We cannot possibly 
suppose, that two persons walking upon tne same 
board do not see each other, while we, sitting in a' 
distant part of the house, see both perfectly well.*' 
— * I do recollect,' said the young lady, * at first, 
wondering how Zara could fail to see Osman ; but I 
soon forgot it,'- ■ * Thus it always is,' replied Mr. 
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M y < in such a case ; if a poet has eloquence 

' or genius enough to command the passions, he easily 
' gets the better of those stage improbabilities. In 
' truth, the scenic deception is of a very singular nature. 
' It is impossible we should imagine ourselves spec- 
' tators of the real scene, of which the stage one it 

* an imitation ; the utmost length we are, in reality, 

* carried, is to deUver over our minds to that sympa* 
' thy*, which a proper and striking representation of 
' enef, rage, or apy other passion, produces. You 
' destroy the deception^ it is said, when any thing im- 

* pertinent or ludicrous happens on the stage, or 

* among the audience ; but you will find the very 
' same effect, if a child blows his three-halfpenny 

* trumpet, in the midst of a solo of Fischer ^ or a song 

* of Rauvtzinii it stops the delightful current of feeU 
' ing which was carrying along the soul at the time, 
' and dissatisfaction anopain are the inunediate con- 
« sequence $ yet in the svio or the songf no such decep* 

* tion as the theatrical is pretended.'— Mr.— — 
delivered this with the manner of one who had studied 
the subject, and nobody ventured to' answer him. 

' Vou were mentioning,* said Mrs. » 
yoiiaire^B imitation of Othellof in this tragedy ; I 
recollect, in the last act, a very strong instance of 
it, the concluding speech of Osman^ before he stabs 
himself, which seems to be exactly taken from that 
of the MooTy in a similar situation.'*— -— < I remem* 
ber both speeches well,' said Sir Hi-, * and 
I think it may be disputed, whether either of them 
be congenial to the situation.' * You will ex- 
cuse me. Sir H ,' said I, ' if I hold them 

both perfectly in nature. The calmness of despe- 
rate and irremediable grief will give vent to a 
speech longer and more methodical than the imme« 
diate anguish of some less deep and irretrievable 
calamity, Shakespeare makes Othelk refer, in the 

CC3 
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« instant of stabbing himself, to a story of his killing 

• a Turk in Aleppo ; the moment or perturbation, 

• when such a passage would have been unnatural, 

• is past ; the act ofkilling himself is then a matter 
« of little importance ; and his reference to a story 

• seemingly indifiFerent, marks, in my opinion, most 
' forcibly and naturally, the deep and settled horror 

• on Othello*^ soul. I prefer it to the concluding 

• lines of the Sultan's speech in Zara^ which rest on 
' the story of his own misfortune : 

• Tell *cm, I plungM my dagger in her breast ; 

* Tell *em, I so ador*d, and thus reveng'd her.* 

• You have talked a great deal of the author,' 
«aid the young lady, * but nothing of the actors. 

• Was not the part of Zara excellently performed ?* 
Admirably, indeed,' replied Mr. 



I know no actress who possesses the power of 
speaking poetry beyond Miss Toung* ■ ■ * Nor 

of feeling it neither, Sir, I think.' * I did not 

mean to deny her that quality ; but, in the other, 
I think she is unrivalled. She does not reach, per- 
haps, the impassioned burst, the electric flash of 
Mrs. Barry ; nor has she that deep and thrilling 
note of horror with which Mrs. Totes benumbs an 
audience : but there is a melting tremble in her voice, 
which, in tender passages, is inimitably beautiful 
and affecting. Were I a poet, I should prefer her 
speaking of my lines to that of any actress I ever 
heard.' 

• She owes, I believe,' said our Frenchman^ * much 
of her present excellence to her study of the French 
stage. I mean not to detract from her merit : I 
certainly allow her more, when I say, that her ex- 
cellence is, in great part, of her own acquirement, 
than some of her ill-judging admirers, who ascribe 
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* it all to Nature. Our actors, indeed, are rarely 
' sensible how much study and application is due to 

* their profession ; people may be sf outers without 
' culture, but laborious education alone can make 
' perfect actors. Feeling, and the imitative sympa* 

* thy of passion, are, imdoubtedly, derived from Na- 
' ture ; but art alone can bestow that grace, that 
' refined expression, without which feeling will often 

* be awkwauxi, and passion ridiculous.' 
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Declpimur specie recti. 

Sincerity, by which I mean honesty in men's 
dealings with each other, is a virtue praised by every 
one, and the practice of it is, I believe, more com* 
mon than gloomy moralists are willing to allow. The 
love of truth, and of justice, are so strongly implant* 
ed in our minds, that few men are so hardened, or so 
insensible, as knowingly and deliberately to commit 
dishonest actions ; and a little observation soon con- 
vinces those who are engaged in a variety of trans* 
actions, that honesty is wisdom, and knavery folly. 

But though, according to this acceptation of the 
phrase, men are seldom insincere, or literally dis- 
nonest, in the ordinary transactions of life ; yet, I 
believe, there is another and higher species of sin« 
cerity, which is- very seldom to be met with in anj* 
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degree of perfection ; I mean that sincerity which 
leads a man to be honest to himself, and to bis own 
mindy and which will prevent him from being im- 
posed upon, or deceived by his own passions and in- 
clinations. From that secret approbation which 
our mind leads us to give to what is virtuous and ho- 
nottrablcy we cannot easily bear the consciousness of 
being dishonest. Hence, therefore, when men are 
desirous to give way to their evil inclinations and 
passions, they are willing, nay, at times, they are 
even at pains to deceive themselves. They look out 
for some specious apology, they seek for some colour 
and disguise, by which they may reconcile their con- 
duct to the appearance of rieht, and may commit 
vTrong, under tne belief that tney are innocent^ nay, 
sometimes, that they are acting a praise-worthy 
part. Thus there are men who wowd abhor the 
thought of deceiving others, who are constantly 
deceiving themselves ; and, while they believe that 
they are sincere, and are really so, in the restricted 
sense in which I have used this word, are, in all 
the important actions of their life, under the influ- 
ence of deceit. 

Enbuhts is a judge in one of the courts of law; 
Bnhultu believes himself a very honest judge ; and it 
is but doing him justice to allow, that ne would not* 
for any consideration, knowingly, give an unjust de* 
eision ; yet EuMus hardly ever gave a fair judgment 
in anv cause where he was connected with, or knew 
any tning about, the parties. If either of them hap« 
pen to be his friend or relation, or connected with 
his friends or relations, Euhulus is sure always to see 
the cause in a favourable light for that friend. If, 
on the other hand, one of the parties happens to 
be a i>erson whom Eubulus has a dislike to, that 
jKirty is sure to lose his suit. In the one case, he 
sits down to examine the cause, under all the in« 
fluence and partiality of friendship } his cool senses 
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are run away with ; his judgment is blinded, and 
he sees nothing but the arguments on the side of his 
friend, and overlooks every thing stated against him* 
In the other case, he acts under the impressions of 
dislike, and his judgment is accordingly so deter- 
mined. A cause was lately brought before EubuluSf 
where every feeling of humanity and compassion 
prompted the wish, that one of the parties might be 
successful ; but the right was clearly on the other 
side. Eubulus sat down to examine it with all the 
tender feelings full in his mind ; they guided his 
judgment, and he determined contrary to justice. 
I>uring all this, Eubulus believes himself honest. In 
one sense of the word he is so ; he does not, know- 
ingly or deliberately, give a dishonest judgment; but, 
in the higher and more extensive meaning of the 
word, he is dishonest. He suffers himself to be im- 
posed on by the feelings of friendship and humanity. 
Kay, far from guarding against it, he aids the impo- 
sition, and becomes the willing dupe to his ovni in- 
clinations. 

Lkinius was a man of learning and of fancy ; he 
lived at a time when the factions of this country 
were at their greatest height ; he entered into all of 
them with the greatest warmth, and, in some of the 
principal transactions of the time, acted a consider- 
able part. With warm attachments, and ungovem- 
ed zeal, his opinions were violent, and his prejudices 
deep-rooted. Licinius wrote a history of his own 
times : his zeal for the interests he had espoused is 
conspicuous ; the influence of his prejudices is appa- 
rent ; his opinion of the characters of the men of 
whom he writes is almost every where dictated bv 
his knowledge of the party to which they belonffea; 
and his belief or disbelief of the disputed facts of the 
time, is directed by the connection they had v^rith 
his own favourite opinions. Phidlppus cannot talk 
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with patience of this history or its author ; he never 
speaks of him but as of a mean lying fellow^ who 
knowingly wrote the tales of a party, and who, to 
serve a fa/ction, wished to deceive the Public. PJ!fi' 
dipput is mistaken : LiciniuSf in one sense of the 
wordy was perfectly honest ; he did not wish to de- 
ceive ; but he was himself under the influence of de* 
ception* The heat of his fancy, the violence of his 
zeal, led him away ; convinced that he was much in 
the right, he was desirous to be still more so ; he 
viewed, and was at pains to view, every thing in one 
light ; all the characters, and all the transactioiks of 
the time, were seen under one colour ; and, under 
this deception he saw, and thought, and wrote. 
When PJndiptus accuses Lictntut of being wilfully 
dishonest, he is mistaken, and is under the influence 
of a like deception with that of Licimut. Licimiu 
wrote unfairly, because he saw every thing in one 
lights and was not at pains to guvd against self-de- 
ception, or to correct erroneous judgement, Phldifput 
judges of Licinius unfairly, because he also is under 
the influence of party, because his system and opi- 
nions are different from those of Licinius^ and because 
this leads him to judge harshly of every one who 
thinks like Licinius. 

Lytander is a youne man of elegance and senti- 
ment $ but he has a degree of vanity which makes 
him wish to be possessed of fortune, not to hoard, 
but to spend it. He has a high opinion of female 
merit ; and would not for any consideration, think 
of marrying a woman for whom he did not believe he 
felt the most sincere and ardent attachment. In 
this situation of mind he became acquainted with 
Leonora : Leonora*^ father was dead, and had left 
her possessed of a very considerable fortune ; Lysan* 
dcr had heard of Leonora^ and knew she was possess- 
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ed of a fortune before ever he saw her. She is not 
remarkable either for the beauties of person or of 
mind ; but the very first time Lysander saw her^ he 
conceived a prepossession in her fevour, and which 
has now CTown mto a strong attachment. Lysander 
believes it is her merit omj which has produced 
this ; and he woidd hate himself^ if he thought Leo- 
nora's being possessed of a fortune had had the least 
influence upon him. But he is mistaken ; he does 
not know himself, nor that secret power the desire 
of wealth has over him. The knowledge oi Leonora* % 
being an heiress made him secretly wish her to be 
possessed of personal merit before he saw her; when 
he did see her, he converted his wishes into belief; 
he desired to be deceived, and he was so. He con* 
ceived that she was possessed of every accomplish- 
ment of person and of mind ; and, his imagination 
being once warmed, he believed and thought that he 
felt a most violent attachment. Had Leonora been 
without a fortune, she would never have drawn Z»y- 
sander*% attention ; he would have never thought 
more highly of her merit than he did of that of most 
other women ; and he would not hav^ become the 
dupe of his wishes and desires. 

Amanda is a young lady of the most amiable dis- 
positions. With an elegit form, she possesses a 
most uncommon degree of sensibility. Her parents 
reside at Bellfield^ in a sequestered part of the coun% 
try. Here she has few opportunities of being in so* 
ciety, and her time has chiefly been spent in read* 
ing. Books of sentiment, novels, and tender poetry, 
are her greatest favourites. This kind of reading 
has increased the natural warmth and sensibility ot 
her mind : it has given her romantic notions of lifei 
and particularly warm and passionate ideas about 
love. The attachment of loverS| Uie sweet union of 
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hearts, and hallowed sympathy of souls^ are continu- 
ally pictured in her mind. Pbllcmony a distant rebu* 
lion of jimanda^^ happened to pay a visit to BelU 
Jteid. jimanda*% romantic notions had hitherto been 

feneral, and had no object to fix upon. But it it 
ifficult to have warm feelings lon^, without di- 
recting them to some object. After a short ac- 
quaintance, Philemon became very particular in 
his attentions to her, Jlmanda was not displeased 
with them; on the contrary, she thought she 
saw in him all those good quahties which she felt 
in her own mind. Every look that he gave, and 
every word that he spoke, confirmed her in this. 
Every thing she wished to be in a lover, every 
thing her favourite authors told her a lover ought 
to be possessed of, she behcved to be in Philemon* 
Her parents perceived the situation of her mind. 
In vam did they represent to her the danger she ran» 
and that she had net yet acquaintance enough of 
Philemon to know any thing, with certainty, about 
his character. She ascribed these admonitions to 
the too great coldness and nrudence of age, and she 
disregarded them. Thus aid Amanda believe her- 
self deeply enamoured with Philemon ; but it could 
not be with Philemon^ for she knew little of him. 
She was the dupe of her own wishes ; and she de- 
ceived herself into a behef that she was warmly at- 
tached to him, when it was only an ideal being of 
her own creation that was the object of her passion. 
Philemon may be worthy of the love oi Amanda^ 
or Amanda may be able to preserve the deception 
she is under even after marriage ; but her danger is 
apparent. 

The influence of self-deception is wonderfully 
powerful. Different as are the above persons, and 
different as their situations, all have been under iti 
guidance. As observed above, dishonesty, in our 
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Ordinary transactions in the world, is a vice which 
only the most corrupted and abandoned are in dan- 
ger of falling into ; but that dishonesty with our- 
selveSy which leads us to be our own deceivers, to be- 
come the dupes of our ovni prevailing passions and 
inclinations, is to be met with more or less in every 
character. Here we are, as it were, parties to the 
deceit, and instead of wishing to guard against it, 
we become the willing slaves of its influence. By 
this means, not only are bad men deceived by evil 
passions into the commission of crimes, but even the 
worthiest men, by giving too much way to the best 
and most amiable feelings of the heart, may be led 
into fatal errors, and into the most prejudicial mis- 
conduct. Did men, however, endeavour to guard 
against the influence of this self-deceit, did they 
coolly and on all interesting occasions examine into 
the principles and motives of. their conduct, did they 
view themselves not under the mist and cover of pas* 
»ion, but with the eyes of an impartial spectator, 
much might be done to avoid the dangers I have 
pointed out. 
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N* 56. SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1775, 



The fint of the two followiiig Letters I received 
some time aso from my fnend Mr. UmfhntwUt ; 
and I think I need make no apoWy, either to him 
or my readers^ for giving it a: pnce in this day's 
Mirror. 



My dear Sir» 
The moment that I fbnnd mysrif disengs^cd fitxn 
business, you know I left the smoke and din of your 
blessed city, and hurried away to pure skies and quiet 
at my cottage. 

I round my good sister in perfect health, free from 
flying iheumatic pains, agueish complaints, slight 
mcgnms, and apprehensions of the toothach, and aD 
the other puny half pangs that indolence u bar io, and 
that afford a kind of comfort to the idle, by sopply-^ 
ittg them with topics of complaint and conYersadon. 

You must have heard tha^ our spring was singu« 
larly pleasant ; but bofp pleasant it vrasjos could not 
feel in your dusky atmosphere. My sister remarked 
that it had a faint resemblance of the spring in — . 
Akhougfa I omit the year, yoo may believe that se^ 
veral seascms have paned away since that animating 
sera recollected by my sister. < Alas ! mj friend,' 
said I, * seasons return, but it is odIt to the young 
' and the fortunate.* A tear started m her eje ; yet 
she smikd, and itsomed her tnuBqulEtf • 
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We sauntered through the kitchen^garden, and 
admired the rapid progress of vegetation. < Every 
« thinjg is very forward,' said my sister ; ' we must 

* begin to bottle gooseberries to-morrow.* * Very 

* forward, indeed/ answered I. < This reminds me 
' of the young ladies whom I have seen lately; they 
' seemed forward enough, though a httle out of 
' reason too.' 

It was a poor witticism ; but it lay in my way, 
and I took it up. Next morning the gardener came 
into our breaklasting-parlour :«— < Madam,' said hcy 

* all the gooseberries are gone.'— < Gone!' cried my 
ttster^ * and wbo could be so audacious I Brother, 

you are a justice of the peace ; do make out a war- 
rant .dir^^tly to search for and apprehend. We have 
an agreeable nd^hbourhood indeed ; the insolence 
of the rabble ofservants, of low-bom purse-proud 
fiolks, is not to be endured.'—^ The goosebemes are 
not away,' continued the gardener, * they are all 
lying in heaps under the bushes; last nic^ht's frost, 
and a hail-shower this morning, have made the crop 
fail.'--»< The crop fail !' exclaimed my sister ; * and 
where am I to get gooseberries for bottling V * Come^ 
come, py dear,' said I, < they tell me that, in Vir* 
ginia, pork has a pecuHar flavour, from the peaches 
on which the hogs feed | you can let in your gos- 
lings to pick up the gooseberries ; and I warrant 
you, that this unlooked-for food will give them a 
relish far beyond that of any green geese of our 
neighbour's at the castle.' — * Brother,' replied she, 
▼ou are a philosopher.' I quickly^discovered that, 
wnile endeavouring to turn one misfortune into jest, 
I recalled another to her remembrance ; for it seems, 
that, by a series of domestic calamities, all her gos- 
lings had perished. 

A very promising family of turkey chicks has at 
length consoled her for the fate of the goslings ; and 

DD 2 
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on rummaging her store-room, she finds ^at she has 
more bottled gooseberries left of last year, than wOl 
suffice for the present occasions of our fittle famil^r. 

What shall 1 say of my sister? Her understanding 
is excellent ; and she is religious without supersti- 
tion. Great have been her misfortunes, poor wo-* 
man ! and I can bear testimony to her fortitude and 
resignation under them ; and yet the veriest trifle^ 
imaginable unhinge her mind. 

That people ofsense should allow themselves to be 
aifected by the most trivial accidents is absurd and 
ridiculous. There are, indeed, some things, which| 
though hardly real evils, cannot fail to vex the wisest, 
and discompose the equanimity of the most patient ;' 
for example, that fulsome court paid by the vidgar 
to rich upstarts, and the daily slights to which de- 
cayed nobility is exposed. 

I hope that your periodical essays find favour in 
the sight of the idle and frivolous. You may re- 
member, I told you long ago, that I would never 
read any of them. The perusal of them could not 
make me esteem you more than I do already ; and 
it might bring many ^shionable follies to my' 
knowledge, of which I am happily ignorant. I ever 
am, 

Your^s affectionately, 

Edwd. Umph&avills. 
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To the Author of the Miaaoa. 

SiR» Edinburgh^ July 2J9 1779* 

I AM confined, by the occupations of a laborious em- 
ployment, to a constant residence in town. During 
the summer and autumn, however, I sometimes can 
afford a day, which I wish to spend in a Jaunt to the 
country. I lived in the country. Sir, in my earlier 
days ; and whenever I hear a wood, a meadow, or 
the banks of a river, mentioned, I always think of 
peace, of happiness, and innocence. 

This season I have had a friend in town, who, 
bein^ an idle man, is a great maker of parties* 
Among others, he contrives to get people together 
of a Saturday or a Sunday^ to go and dine m the 
country, which he says, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, affords some of the most beautiful and 
romantic scenes he ever saw. Last Saturday I was 
asked to join in one of his parties of this sort ; to 
which, being a lover of rural scenes, as I mentioned 
before, I readily consented. 

My friend had the ordering of every thing on 
our expedition. The carriages he had bespoke 
did not arrive at the place of meeting till near an 
hour after the time appointed ; and, when they did 
come, we had another nour to wait for our conduc- 
tor, who, having sat up at a town-party, till five 
that morning, was not willing to be disturbed till 
mid-day. 

We arrived at the place of our destination be- 
twixt two and three. I immediately proposed a 
walk, to enjoy the beauty of the fields, and the 
purity of the air ; but my proposal was overruled, 
from the consideration of the near approach of 
dinner J some of the company likewise obseiTing, 
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that the evening was the properest time for walking 
in this hot weather. Mean time a cup was called for^ 
which in the same hot weather was pronounced vastly 
pleasant, and my friend declared was more refreshing 
to him than the purest air under heaven. 

Dinner was soon after brought in, which icgnsistr 
ed of a profusion of meat, ill drest, and served up 
in a slovenly style. This, however, was a country- 
dinner, and people were not to be nice in the country* 
So we sat, enjoying the pleasures of the couptry» 
amidst the steams of greasy broth, rusty ham, ao4 
•tinking mutton ; our ears delighted with the jingfe 
of bells, and the hallooing of guests in the fitair-case« 
which were very ineffectually answered by the bustle 
of an awkward waiter, and a fat hoiden of a cham« 
bermaid. 

When the table-cloth was removed, our conduct- 
or, who said he found himself much the better for 
his dinner, called for the landlord, and desired him 
to send in a particular sort of wine, the flavour of 
which he highly conunended. An old proverbial 
r^ipe was cited to him, by a ped"£iced gentleman 
at the bottom of the table, wfaich signifies that a 
man should drink a bottle to-4ay, as a cure for the 
effects of two or three drunk yesterday. 'Twat a 
prescription very much suited to the wcHnadon of 
Riy friend, who declared, after havin? drunk a bottle 
or it, that he never was better in aQ his life. No» 
body mentioned the evening being a proper time £ar 
bathing; so we sat till our carriages were at the 
door, and till we dispatched four last bottles after 
their arrival. The post-boys, whose patience need- 
ed some cordial to maintain it, were busy in their 
wa^r below ; so that, when at last we got into the 
chaises, they were as drunk— ^s drunk as we 
were. The carriage in which another gentleman 
and I were placed was overturned about a m3e from 
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town : I escaped with a sprained ancle ; but my 
friend had his collar-bone broke. 

Now, Mr. Mirror, I incline to think, that a man 
may find a bad dinner, and get drunk after it, just 
as well in town as in the country ; and, in the nrst 
case, he will have the advantage of saving his bones» 
the chaise-hire, and the tax upon post-horses. 

I am, &c. 

Civis« 
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